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NOTHER - season! 
rN It does seem that 
they come around 
more quickly nowadays! But 
the beginning*of every theat- 
rical year, the months of Au- 
gust and September, is such a 
keenly interesting, exciting 
time, with so many unex- 
plored fields before us, that 
one is swept along by the com- 
plete surge of new, and at least seem- 
ingly interesting, events. After that, we 
get our footing, more or less, and set- 
tle down to a sort: of jog-trot of the- 
atre-going. 

At the opening of each season we 
start out blithely and hopefully, with 
every confidence that this year will 
surely surpass any of its immediate 
forerunners, and even if we are doomed 
to disappointment—well, right now, at 
any rate, we might just as well see 
something besides the hole in the 
doughnut ! 
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A managerial fore- 
cast of any season al- 
ways reads very well: 
they really lead one on 
with their optimistic 
promises ; so we might 
just as well settle our- 
selves down and make 
a careful, minute sur- 
vey of what we have 
before us this season. 
It certainly reads 
promisingly enough! 

At one fell swoop, 
Charles Frohman has gathered together 
no less than six of his most important 
stars, and has divided them into two 
companies, devoted to drama and musi- 
cal comedy respectively. The first of 
this dual trio consists of Blanche Bates, 
William Gillette and Marie Doro, who 
are to appear in an elaborate revival of 
Sardou’s “Diplomacy,” a musty old- 
timer which recently rounded out over a 
solid year’s run in London. They will 
respectively appear as the Countess 
Zicka, Henry Beauclerc and Dora. This 
somewhat surprising combination of 
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stellar lights will ap- 
pear at the Empire 
Theatre in Novem- 
ber. Before the sea- 
son’s end, it is said, 
Miss Bates will ap- 
pear in a new Eleanor 
Gates play. This will 
be Mr. Gillette’s first 
stage appearance in 
three years. 
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JULIA SANDERSON 


who becomes a mortal, has 
been placed in the hands of 
Emily Stevens, whom Man- 
ager George C. Tyler has de- 
clared as “absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of this 
play.” The Vienna scenic ar- 
tist, Joseph Urban, has de- 








The Liebler Com- 
pany has certainly 
whetted our theatre- 
going appetites to the highest degree by 
its announced production of a play by 
Edward Sheldon, called “The Garden 
of Paradise,” which has been freely 
adapted from a tale by Hans Christian 
Andersen, “The Little Sea Maid.” This 
is reported to be one of the most elab- 
orate and spectacular undertakings 
ever known in our theatre. It will be 
made known to us at the Park Theatre 
in the late fall, with two of the leading 
parts in the hands of George Relph and 
Renée Kelly, while the dominant char- 
acter in the play, that of the mermaid 
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signed the scenery for “The 
Garden of Paradise,” while 
the play’s producer will be 
O. P. Heggie (whom we recall as an 
actor in “The New Sin’), assisted by 
Clifford Brooke. Remembering the three 
recent Liebler spectacles, we cannot but 
anticipate this newest one with the live- 
liest interest. 


OHN DREW, the serenity of whose 

stage career nothing can ruffle, will 
have an opportunity, for the first time 
in eight years, of creating a new role, 
his measurements having been taken by 
Michael Morton, working in collabora- 
tion with the Brazilian author, Dario 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 


Nicodemi. The result 
has been a modern com- 
edy, called “The Prod- 
igal Husband,” which 


here. She will offer a Shakespearean reper- 
tory, with “Romeo and Juliet” and “Twelfth 
Night” as the conspicuous cards, while it is 
also likely that she will be seen in a play writ- 
ten around the early youth of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by Louis N. Parker. Miss Neilson-Terry 
played this character two years ago in 
“Drake,” as produced by Sir Herbert Tree, at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 

William Faversham, whose ever-constant 
faith in the best of stage fare deserves our 
highest commenda- 
tion, is due to 
produce a 
translation of 
the Théatre 
Renaissance 


success 
py “L’ Eper- 
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EMILY STEVENS 


vier,’ made by Mrs. Tal- 
bot J. Taylor, and called. 
“The Hawk.” In this we 
shall see for the first 
time, Gabrielle Dorziat, a 
young French actress 
who created the heroine 
in this play in Paris and 





who has a complete mas- 
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will be produced at the 
Empire Theatre. 
Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, unquestionably 
the most popular and 
successful actress on 
the London | stage, the 
daughter of Fred Terry and 
Julia Neilson, has been en- 





gaged by the Liebler man- protograph 


agement to make her début 


tery of English, having 

appeared upon numerous 

occasions in London, no- 
tably in Arthur Bour- 
chier’s support. Should 

“The Hawk” be found 

wanting,—or moulting, 

so to speak,—Mr. Faver- 
sham has several other 
plays in reserve, the chief 
of these. being “Miss 

Thistledown’s Duchess,” 

by Anthony Hope. 

Grace George, as is her 
usual custom, has planned a 
most active season’s cam- 
paign. She will begin her 
season under Winthrop 
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Ames’ direction with a short road tour, about 
ten weeks in all, in Clyde Fitch’s “The Truth.” 
Later it is planned to have her pass consid- 
erable time at the Playhouse, where her chief 
offering will be an wholly new version of 
“Miss Jenny O’Jones,” a play by Avery Hop- 
wood, which she tried out briefly last season. 
In the spring, it is announced, Miss George 
will make a special revival of Langdon Mitch- 
ell’s brilliant social satire, ““The New York 
Idea,” which Mrs. Fiske produced eight 
years ago. 

Walker White- 

side has again 

placed his 

faith in a 

play with 

a Chinaman 


as the cen- 
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tral character, same being 
“Mr. Wu,” a grim, tense 
tale, by two newcomers, 
Harry M. Vernon and 
Harold Owen, which has 
been running at the 
Strand Theatre, London, 
since last November. The 





leading female part, that 





of an Englishwoman, 
mother of a grown son, 
an especially happy emo- 
tional opportunity, has 
been entrusted to Deidre 
Doyle, a young English 
actress, little known to 
New Yorkers but who 
has been playing in this 
country for the past five 
years. 

Elsie Ferguson, for 
her sixth year as a star, 
will appear in “The Un- 
seen Empire,” by Ather- 
ton Brownwell, which is 
said to deal with the 
strangely appropriate 





MARGARET 
ANGLIN 





y Photograph 


by Bangs, 
New York 
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subject of modern 
warfare. It is a plea 
for universal peace. 
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MRS. FISKE 

We shall see it first at 

the New Amsterdam 

Theatre, late in Sep- 

tember. 

Otis Skinner will 
again fly the colors of 
Charles Frohman. He 
is slated to get under 
way in “The Candle of 
Faith,” by Jules Eck- 
ert Goodman, starting 
out early in October, 
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ern play, as yet unnamed, written by B. Mac- 
donald Hastings, whose “The New Sin” is 
already known to us here. It is also upon the 
cards that Nazimova shall give occasional per- 
formances of the plays of Ibsen, Schnitzler 
and Strindberg. 

James K. Hackett, at the moment of writ- 
ing, is keeping a discreet silence as regards his 
plans. It is generally admitted that he has sev- 
eral surprises up his sleeve, not the least of 
which is a revival of “Othello,” which he an- 
nounced many months ago-for only a single 
performance at the 
Greek Theatre, 
at the Univer- 
sity of Cali- 
fornia. He 
also will 

probably re- 
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LAURA HOPE CREWS 


at the New National 
Theatre, Washington, 
D. C. Owing to the 
English failure of the 


WILLIAM COURTENAY 
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FRANCES STARR 


enter the arena of pro- 
ducing-managers. 


ARGARET IL- 

LINGTON will 

w York continue as a Selwyn and 
Company star, appearing 
half the season as Mary 
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Turner in “Within the 
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piece, all idea has been 
abandoned of offering 
this actor in John Gals- 
worthy’s “The Mob.” 
Nazimova is to make 
a fourth change of 
management in just twice 
that number of years, her 





Law.” After that she is 
slated to create the lead 
in a new Henry Arthur 
Jones play, of which 
great things are expected. 

Richard Bennett has 
apparently found a re- 
sponsive public for the 
Brieux plays, for he now 
announces a production 
of the distinctly daring 
“Maternity,” with him- 
self and that always ad- 
mirable artist, Edith 
Wynne Matthison, in the 





future destinies being in the 
hands of the Liebler Company, 
which will offer her in a new mod- 


leads. It is also possible 
LEO that this twain will be 
LITRICHSTEIN seen in “The Idol-Break- 
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er,” written by Miss Matthison’s husband, 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 

Mrs. Fiske is going somewhat far afield 
from her usual'type of play, for she will show 
us a romantic costume piece, the title with- 
held as I write, for which John Luther Long 
stands sponsor. She will have a new leading 
man in the person of Eric Blind. 

John Mason, appearing for the first time 
as an A. H. Woods star, will offer an Owen 
Davis drama, “Cornered,” wherein he is said 
to have probably the best acting opportunity 

of his career. 
With a support- 
ing cast head- 
ed by such 
excellent ac- 
tors as John 
Miltern and 
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Amelia Gardner, it will be 
interesting to observe 
whether the Woods-Dav- 
is combination will fare 








as happily in a two-dollar 
theatre as when they 
served together back in 
the days of popular- 
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LYDIA LOPOUKOWA 


well-known to theatre- 

goers of to-day. 
Forbes-Robertson is 

returning to our shores 


. 








priced thrillers. 





Margaret Anglin, hav- 
ing, only temporarily, we 
hope, laid aside her 
Shakespearean repertory, 
will fare forth on tour in 
her successful revival of 
“Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” with the probabil- 
ity of later trying out a 
new play, “The Divine 
Friend,” by Charles Phil- 
lips, a San _ Francisco 
newspaper man. It is also 
more than likely that 
again next spring she will 





JANET DUNBAR 


again, to make an ex- 
tensive farewell tour of 
the western part of the 
country. As against the 
seven plays included in 
his repertory last sea- 
son, he will use only 
three this year—“Ham- 





Y  \et,” “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
and “The Light that Failed.” 
Also, unlike a year ago, he will not 


make a Broadway revival 
of a so-called “modern yay 
classic,” a discarded play —_—_roBson 
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Douglas Fairbanks was the very first of the 
Broadway stars to get under way. He opened 
at the Republic Theatre August 7th in “He 
Comes Up Smiling,” a dramatization, by By- 
ron Ongley and Emil Nyitray, from Charles 
Sherman’s novel. Under the management of 
A. H. Woods, he had that very charming lit- 
tle actress, Patricia Collinge, for leading 
woman. 

Mabel and Edith Taliaferro, who are rap- 
idly building up their public as co-stars, will 
be seen in an entirely new piece, “Tipping 
the Winner,” by 
George _ Rollit. 

They will con- 
tinué under 
the direction 
of Joseph 








RUTH SHEPLEY 


have Gertrude Elliott 
as his chief support, 
she apparently prefer- 
ring to remain at home 
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Prominent in their sup- ° 
port will be Molly Pear- 
son, of immortal “Bunty” 
fame. An unusual play 
this must be, affording 
chances for three such 
GEORGE NASH actresses. 

Leo Ditrichstein, f o.r 








his sixth year as a David 
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in England. His new 
leading woman is Lau- 
ta Cowie, who will 
make her American 
début this year. 

Ethel Barrymore has 
been announced to ap- 
pear in a new four-act 
drama, by the prolific 





Edward Sheldon, entitled pees 


“The Bridge of Sighs.” & Bans. 


Belasco luminary, will be 
seen in a Hungarian 
translation, tentatively 
called ‘The Man Passes.” 
It is interesting to note 
that his leading woman 
will be Laura Hope 
Crews. She thus makes 
her first appearance un- 
der Mr. Belasco’s direc- 
tion. « 

Lew M. Fields is to be 
the featured name in the 
cast of A. H. Woods’ 
production of “The High 
Cost of Loving,” a farci- 
martua cal adaptation from the 
HEpMAN Germain. He will be sur- 

















rounded by such actors as Jessie Ralph, 


Helen Tracy, Charlotte Ives, Vivian- 


Martin, Ernest Lambart, James Lack- 
aye, George Anderson, and Nicholas 
Burnham, 

Jane Cowl, now advanced to the more 
or less happy state of seeing her name 
emblazoned in electric letters, is upon 
the Selwyn cards to appear in “Mont- 
martre,” a daring Parisian drama, fath- 
ered by A. E. Thomas. 


OBERT MANTELL will be the 

only American star to devote him- 
self exclusively to the Bard of Avon. 
He will continue to present “Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” “Richard III,” “King Lear,” 
“Macbeth,” and “The Merchant of 
Venice,” as well as “Richelieu” and 
“Louis XI.” Ere the* season ends we 
are promised a revival of “Richard II,” 
which Shakespearean* tragedy has not 
had a Broadway hearing within mem- 
ory of any of our present-day theatre- 
goers. 


Frances Starr will make a three 


months’ tour in Bernstein’s “The Se- 
cret,” visiting only the leading cities. She 
will then return to the Belasco Theatre, 
where, so rumor has it, she will offer a 
new Edward Knoblauch play. 

William Courtenay and H. B. Warner 
are the featured names at the head of 
the respective New York and Chicago 
casts of “Under Cover,” that most di- 
verting drama by Roi Cooper Megrue 
and Walter Hackett, which Selwyn 
and Company are producing. A third, 
and probably a fourth, company will 
tour the smaller cities. 

Annie Russell, having laid aside the 
old English comedies, will probably de- 
vote herself to a Paul Kester play, which 
she tried out for several weeks last 
spring, when it was called “The Lady in 
the Case”—a title which will most likely 
be discarded. 

William H. Crane and Amelia Bing- 
ham, with Thomas W. Ross as the third 
in their three-star revival of ““The New 
Henrietta,” will visit the Middle West 
and the Pacific Coast. 

Lydia Lopoukowa, having forsaken 
Terpsichore for Melpomene, is to be 
starred by Harrison Grey Fiske, who 
thus far has maintained a rigid silence 
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regarding his plans for her. It is said 
that she will be seen in a modern light 
comedy, dealing with smart social con- 
ditions of to-day. It will be vastly inter- 
esting to watch the outcome of this ven-! 
ture, for few of us, enjoying the suc= 
cess which this young woman knew as a 
dancer, would have the temerity to start 
all over again and make a new career 
for ourselves. 

Maclyn Arbuckle, who has certainly 
had his share of ups and downs in re- 
cent times, has been selected by Selwyn 
and Company to head the cast of “Back 
Home,” a play by Bayard Veiller and 
Irvin S. Cobb, founded upon the series 
of stories by the latter. 

Marie Tempest, one is happy to 
chronicle, is due for another tour here, 
under the direction of the Messrs. Shu- 
bert, who probably will offer her in one 
of her recent. London triumphs, “The 
Honeymoon,” by Arnold Bennett, “At 
the Barn,” by Anthony P. Wharton, 
“Art and Opportunity,” by Harold 
Chapin, “Esther Castways,” by Jerome 
K. Jerome, “The Handful,” by William 
Gordon Edwards, “Mary Goes First,” 
by Henry Arthur Jones, or “The Wyn- 
martens,” by Richard Henry Powell. 

William Hodge in “The Road to Hap- 
piness,” written by himself and Law- 
rence Whitman, goes serenely along his 
way, quite independent of the fact that 
even after a season and a half, New 
York has yet to pass a verdict upon the 
piece. Will the opportunity come this 
season, I wonder? 

May Robson, with her business af- 
fairs in the hands of a new managerial 
concern, the Academic Producing Com- 
pany, will offer for our edification a 
dramatization of Julie Lipman’s story, 
“‘Martha by the Day,” which should suit 
her admirably well. 

Lennox Pawle is expected to score a 
hit of stellar proportions as Micawber in 
“The Highway of Life,” a drama 
founded upon Dickens’ “David Copper- 
field,” by Louis N. Parker. It is due for 
a showing at Wallack’s Theatre, under 
Liebler patronage. This is the same piece 
with which Sir Herbert Tree opens his 
London season, at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

It is comparatively a small list of stars 
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who will depend solely upon their ma- 
terial of last season and other seasons, 
consisting as it does of George Arliss, 
who, unhappily enough, devotes a fifth 
tyear to “Disraeli;” David Warfield in 
“The Auctioneer ; ” Cyril Maude in 
“Grumpy ;” Guy Bates Post in “Omar, 
the Tentmaker ;” Maude Adams in “The 
Legend of Leonora ; i Billie Burke in 
“Jerry;” Olga Petrova in “Panthea ;” 
and Fannie Ward in “Madame Presi- 
dent.” At this time no announcement 
has been made regarding the plans of 
such stars as Henry Miller, Chauncey 
Olcott, Robert Hilliard, Nat C.-Good- 
win, Wilton Lackaye, Arnold Daly, Rose 
Stahl, Viola Allen, May Irwin, Henri- 
etta Crosman, and Dorothy Donnelly. 


[¢ is obviously impossible to give a very 
detailed account here, much as one 
would like to do so, of the various 
thousand-and-one plays announced for 
production by our different managers ; 
so, by a sort of process of elimination; 
I shall here touch upon only those plays 
which are sure to receive a hearing 
within the next three or four months. 
Selwyn and Company, that amazingly 
vital young firm which is making theat- 
rical history almost daily, has announced 
a brilliantly active campaign, as follows: 
A dramatization, by Owen Johnson, of 
his successful novel, “The Salamander,” 
with Janet Dunbar, erstwhile leading 
woman with David Warfield, in the title 
role, surrounded by such a dazzling ar- 
ray of names as Beverly Sitgreaves (and 
may she have a part worthy of her!), 
Francine Larrimore, Hilda Keenan, 
A. E. Anson, Albert Bruning, and Leslie 
Faber. At the head of the cast of Charles 
Klein’s new play, his first in several 
years, “The Money-Makers,” will be 
found Alexandra Carlisle and Emmett 
Corrigan. After these, plus “Under 
Cover,” are under way, the Selwyns will 
turn their attention to “Peace and 
Quiet,” a farce, by Edwin Milton Royle; 
“Rolling Stones,” a comedy, by Edgar 
Selwyn, and “The Lookers-On,” a tale 
of social climbers, by Margaret Mayo. 
Winthrop Ames has built great hopes 
upon “Children of Earth,” by Alice 
Brown, a story of New England folk, 
which won the  ten-thousand-dollar 
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prize in the recent Ames play-competi- 


‘tion. And he also has in reserve “The 


Two Virtues,” by Alfred Sutro, the 
rights to which he has had for some 
time. Also he has “The Lonely Lady,” 
by Beulah Marie Dix. 

Charles Frohman has an especially 
entertaining, as well as unusually con- 
vincing, prospectus outlined, the first 
play of which will be “The Beautiful 
Adventure,” from the French of G. 
A. de Caillavet and Robert de Flers, 
with an unusually strong cast alloted to 
it—Ann Murdock, who now enters 
upon a lengthy engagement with this 
manager ; Charles Cherry; Ernest Law- 
ford; and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, who 
will have far and away the best oppor- 
tunity of her long and successful career. 
“The Song of Songs,” freely adapted 
from the novel of Herman Sudermann, 
by Edward Sheldon, will afford Irene 
Fenwick almost the chance of a life- 
time, while “The Heart of a Thief” 
seems a hopeful promise of Paul Arm- 
strong’s, who stipulated absolutely that 
Martha Hedman, and none other, should 
create the heroine. Mr. Frohman prom- 
ises us a new Margaret Mayo farce, “I 
Didn’t Want To Do It,” and after that 
will come “Driven,” a London Hay- 
market Theatre success. Seldom has 
this producer announced so many plays 
written by American dramatists. 

Cohan and Harris have probably 
built their fondest hopes upon “The 
Miracle Man,” which George M. Cohan 
has dramatized from Frank L. Pack- 
ard’s book of the same name. It will ap- 
pear first on Broadway, September 2tst, 
at the Astor Theatre, with the three 
principal parts in the hands of Gail 
Kane, George Nash and Thomas Fin- 
diay, who plays the title rdle and who will 
certainly have an unique chance to dis- 
play his pantomimic powers. “It Pays 
to Advertise” is the title of a new farce, 
by Roi Cooper Megrue and Walter 
Hackett, who worked: together so hap- 
pily on “Under Cover.” It is slated to 
start things going at the new Candler 
Theatre, on Forty-second Street. This 
piece will have an excellent quintette of 
actors in Louise Drew, Ruth Shepley, 
John W. Cope, Grant Mitchell, and Will 
Deming. “The House of Glass,” a 











drama by Max Marcin, which Cohan and 
Harris have held in reserve for some time, is 
finally to have a hearing, probably late in 
September, with two of the most important 
parts in the capable hands of Mary Ryan 
and Ben Johnson. The rather cumbersome 
title of “Wanted, $22,000,” has been bestowed 
upon a new comedy-drama by A. E. Thomas 
and Clayton Hamilton, which has already 
been tried and found most acceptable. New 
York will have a look at it some time in Oc- 
tober, when the cast will be headed by those 
excellent and ex- 
ceptionally ver- 
satile players, 
Ernest Glen- 
dinning and 
D es mond 
Kelly. 
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ILLIAM BRADY 

will be in the fray 
more conspicuously than 
usual. His first produc- 
tion is “Sylvia Runs 
Away,” by Robert Hous- 
um, which started some 
weeks ago at the Play- 
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house, with Alice Brady. 





Later, but preceding the 
Grace George season, Mr. 
Brady will offer “The 
Elder Son,” a translation 
from the French play, 
“Les Petites,” by Lu- 
cienne Nepoly, for which 
he is importing an all- 
English cast. The princi- 
pals will be Norman Tre- 
vor, Eric Maturin, Harry 
Green, Cynthia Brooke, 
and Nell Compton. 

Mr. Brady has set great 
hopes upon a colossal mel- 
odrama, essentially Ameri- 
can in spirit, with all the photograph 
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JANET BEECHER 
and Mexico, the author 
being Thompson Bu- 
chanan, and the title, 
“Life.” It is said that 
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there are twenty-one 
scenes and eighty-two 
speaking parts jn this 
piece. Another vast 
Brady undertaking, in 
which he is associated 
with Comstock and 
Gest, is the importa- 
tion of the Drury Lane 
melodrama, “Sealed 
Orders,” which goes on 
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at the Manhattan Opera House in Janu- 
ary. The title will undergo a change. 
“The Decent Thing to Do,” by Charles 
Rann Kennedy, “The Dreamer,” by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, a dramatization 
of “The Lone Wolf,” by Louis Joseph 
Vance, “What Will John Say?’ by 
Edith Orr, and a possible revival of 
“The Silver King,” with the London 
star-cast, are all upon the Brady cards. 

Klaw and Erlanger, in conjunction 
with Joseph Brooks, were among the 
season’s eafliest producers, their “Cor- 
delia Blossom” getting under way at 
the Gaiety Theatre, the final day of Au- 
gust. This is a dramatization, by George 
Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester, 
of the former’s stories. Louise Dresser 
plays the title role. At the Harris The- 
atre, the first week in October, Klaw 
and Erlanger will offer “My Lady’s 
Dress,” one of the few real, genuine 
successes of the London stage last sea- 
son—a three-act drama, by . Edward 
Knoblauch, with the acts divided into 
three scenes each, all of them showing 
a dream which the heroine experiences, 
denoting the evolutions in the making 
of a woman’s dress. It is said that the 
very showy part of the heroine will fall 
to the lot of that lucky young actress, 
Mary Boland. “The Red Robe,” by Eu- 
gene Brieux, is another project of these 
managérs, with Bertha Kalich in the 
role of Yanetta, one dear to the hearts 
of emotional “actresses. This is a cry 
against French ministerial justice, and 
has been produced here upon two pre- 
vious occasions—in 1902 in German, at 
the Irving Place Theatre, with Helen 
Odilon in the lead, and two years later, 
by Gabrielle Réjane, at the Lyric The- 
atre, in the original tongue, of course. 
A somewhat depressing play, but it will 
afford Madame Kalich some great op- 
portunities. 

The Messrs. Shubert have in prepara- 
tion several novelties. All - returning 
London travelers have spoken in the 
highest terms of “Consequences,” a 
comedy by H. F. Rubenstein, which 
deals with the intermarriage question, 
as between Jew and Gentile, and which 
Miss Horniman’s company did on the 
other side. For its production here, the 


Shuberts are importing at least one- 
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member of the original cast, by name 
Horace Braham. Another of their Lon- 
don importations will be “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings,” a three-act comedy by Cyril 
Harcourt, which has been running at 
the Criterion Theatre on the other side, 
with Allan Aynesworth as the play’s 
chief interpreter. In this case it is said 
that the London company will be 
brought here jntact. The same firm lays 
claim to having the rights to Bernard 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion,” which carries with 
it, in this instance, the services of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Germany has yielded 
to this company a farce, “Papa’s Baby,” 
by Alexander Engel and Julius Horst; 
and still another from Kaiserland is 
“A Charming Person,” by Paul Frank 
and Siegfried Geyer. 

A. H. Woods, besides his numerous 
ventures already announced here, will 
show us “Innocent,” adapted by George 
Broadhurst from the Hungarian of Ar- 
pard Pasztor, in which Pauline Freder- 
ick will have an especially happy chance. 
Two other possibilities from the Woods 
factory are “Something for Nothing,” 
a drama by Harold Durant, the maga- 
zine editor, and “The: Knife,” one of 
Eugene Walter’s thrillers. In conjunc- 
tion with the Selwyns he will be inter- 
ested in the production of that much- 
discussed drama,. “The Guilty Man,” 
adapted from Francois Coppée by 
Charles Klein and Helen Ruth Davis. 

Comstock and Gest have high hopes 
for “The. Story of the Rosary,” which 
is already current at the Manhattan 
Opera House. This is pure, unadulter- 
ated English melodrama, written by 
Walter Howard, with four acts and 
eleven scenes. It is acted here by an all- 
English company, including the author 
himself, as well as Alfred Paumier and 
Annie Saker, both of whom were identi- 
fied with the play’s long London run, at 
the Princess Theatre. 

The group of ambitious actors of one- 
act plays, known as the Princess Players, 
with Holbrook Blinn and Emilie Polini 
again at their head, will offer a new 
repertory of plays, chief among them 
“Phipps,” by the late Stanley Hough- 
ton; “Nettie,” by George Ade; “Little 
Fate,” by Roland Oliver ; “Murder,” by 
John Luther Long; and “Brimstone and 
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Hell Fire,” by Freder- 


ick and Fanny Locke’ 


Hatton. F. Ray Com- 
stock is. the pro- 
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grammed manager -of 
“The Third Party,” an 
English farce-comedy 
(called “The Chape- 
ron” in London), by 
Jocelyn Brandon and 
Frederic Arthur, which 
has been “American- 
ized” by Mark Swan. 
With Taylor Holmes 
and Walter Jones as the 


two featured players, it started things at the 
Shubert Theatre the first week in August. 
Oliver Morosco declares that he will be 
more actively concerned in the producing 
game than ever before, probably his most! 
important production being “Lady Eileen,” 
a comedy-drama by Geraldine Bonner and 
Hutcheson Boyd. Before the season is far 
advanced he also hopes to show. us “Brenda 
of the Woods,” by Richard Barry; “The 
Lady We Love,” by Frank Mandel; “Faith,” 
by Otheman Stevens; and “Satan,” by Elmer 
Harris. These, he 
says, are only a 
few of his 
prizes. 
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AVID BELASCO’S 
first production of 
the season was “The 
Vanishing Bride,” a Ger- 
man farcical adaptation, 
by Sydney Rosenfeld, in 





DONALD MAC DONALD which Janet Beecher and 


Thomas A. Wise were 





the most prominent play- 








ers. Later promises are 
“The Blue Buckle,” a de- 
tective crime-play, by 
Lloyd Osborne, and a 
comedy by James Mont- 
gomery. Six Belasco pro- 
ductions in a single sea- 
son is something of a rec- 
ord, the other three being 
the Ditrichstein, Warfield 
and Starr plays. 
The London Produc- 
ing Company, with John 
C. Fisher at its head, an- 
nounces as its first venture 
a new Paul Wilstach drama, 
photograph |. What Happened at 22,” in 
ty Foley which Reginald Barlow and 
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Carroll McComas share the center 
of things, with those two excellent 
actors, Frank Kemble Cooper and Mal- 
colm Duncan, conspicuous in the cast. 
This new firm may spring many sur- 
prises before the season’s end. 

Arthur Hammerstein hopes to pro- 
vide happy entertainment. with “The 
Trap,” which Jules Eckert Goodman has 
elaborated from the one-act play by 
Richard Harding Davis. He is appar- 


* ently a careless spendthrift in the mat- 


ter of salaries, having engaged Charles 
Richman, Tully Marshall, Orrin John- 
son, and Helen Ware for the four prin- 
cipal parts. 

William Harris, Jr., successfully tried 
his managerial hand for a few weeks 
last spring, offering “Twin Beds,” by 
Margaret Mayo, from the story by Wil- 
liam Salisbury. This same fare was the 
opening lure at the Fulton Theatre, 
with Fay Wallace, Ray Cox and John 
Westley prominent in the cast. 

Henry Miller apparently has a small- 

sized gold mine in “Daddy Long-Legs,” 
by Jean Webster, with pretty Ruth 
Chatterton as the cast’s chief magnet, 
for after an all-summer Chicago run, it 
is due at the Gaiety Theatre in October. 
A possibility upon the Miller books is 
a drama by Austin Strong, “The Be- 
sieged,” which has China for its locale. 
* The Liebler Company will further in- 
crease its activities with a new play, 
“The Philosopher,” by Grace Heyer, 
formerly a well-known actress. It also 
holds the stage rights to Eleanor Por- 
ter’s successful novel, “Pollyanna,” 
which it will produce in January. 

George Broadhurst will be author- 
producer-manager of his very latest 
play, “The Law of the Land,” in which 
Julia Dean is to have well-nigh stellar 
chances, It will be housed at the Forty- 
eighth Street Theatre. 

Charles B. Dillingham has a new Ed- 
ward Sheldon play, “The Lonely 
Heart,” in which John Barrymore will 
be featured, with Olive Wyndham 
playing the heroine. He will also send 
Doris Keane to the Pacific Coast in this 
same author’s “Romance.” It is barely 
possible that he will offer her in a new 
piece before the season’s end. 

Daniel Frohman may, and again he 


may not, reénter the producing ranks, 
for it has been known for some time 
that he is eager to see behind the foot- 
lights a dramatization of P. J. Wode- 
house’s tale, ““The Little Nugget.” 

Dr. Karl VollmGller’s colossal pro- 
duction, “The Miracle,” employing the 
services of more than a thousand per- 
sons, will find a haven in Madison 
Square Garden in December. This huge 
undertaking, which set all London by 
the ears two years ago, has already 
aroused any amount of interest. There 
is just a bare possibility that the original 
Berlin producer, the famous Max Rein- 
hardt, will have a hand in its produc- 
tion here.:- 

Now all of the above, mind you, are 
new productions, into the midst of nrany 
of which we shall be plunged by the 
time*you read these lines. But there is 
also a goodly list of old favorites, of 
last and other seasons, which will again 
take to the road. Among them are, 
“Along Came Ruth,” “The Misleading 
Lady,” “Nearly Married,” “Joseph and 
His Brethren,”*““The Whip,” “The Mar- 
riage Game,” “The Garden of Allah,” 
“The Bird of Paradise,” “Milestones,” 
“Little Women,” “Stop Thief,” “Ev- 
erywoman,” “Bella Donna” (with Eu- 
genie Blair), “The Typhoon” (with 
Norman Hackett), “Bought and Paid 
For,” “Polly of the Circus,” “Ben-Hur,” 
“Way Down East,” “The Old Home- 
stead,” two companies each in “The 
Things that Count,” “The Yellow Tick- 
et,” “Too Many Cooks,” “The Dummy,” 
and “Help Wanted,” three companies 
in “Kitty MacKay” and “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” and four in “A Pair of 
Sixes” and “To-day.” 

There will be three companies pre- 
senting “Within the Law,” in which the 
respective Mary Turners will be Mar- 
garet Illington, Catherine Tower and 
Clara Joel. The eight actresses selected 
to play the name part in that same num- 
ber of “Peg o’ My. Heart”: companies 
will be Peggy O’Neil, Elsa Ryan, 
Blanche Hail, Florence Martin, Lois 
Meredith, Marion Dentler, Doris Moore 
and Dorothy Mackaye. And there will 
be tio less than seven “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” organizations, in which the re- 
spective title rdles will be played by 














Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr, 
Julian Rose and Julius Tannen, Harry 
First and Philip White, Jules Jordan 
and Lew Welch, Sam Liebert and Paul 
Burns, Meyer Harris and Nat Jerome, 
and Arthur Ross and Lew Williams. 


"THE three Frohman musical-comedy 
stars referred to earlier in this arti- 
cle are Donald Brian, Julia Sanderson 
and Joseph Cawthorn, who adorn the 
cast.of “The Girl from Utah,” an im- 


portation from the Adelphi Theatre, . 


London. The various cooks who stirred 
the concoction are James T. Tanner, 
Adrian Ross, Percy Greenbank, Sydney 
Jones, and Paul A. Rubens. 

Montgomery and Stone, under Dil- 
lingham guidance, are to have a new 
piece, which probably will be called 
“Around the Clock,” by Anne Caldwell 
and R. H. Burnside, with music by 
Ivan Caryl. In their support will be 
Belle Storey, Allene Crater, Juliette 
Day, Helen Falconer, Charles Aldrich, 
and Douglas Stevenson. 

Hazel Dawn is to ascend stellar 
heights, guided by the London Produc- 
ing Company, who will present her in 
“The Débutante,” by Harry B. Smith, 
with music by Victor Herbert and lyrics 
by Robert B. Smith, and surrounded 
by players like Alan Mudie, Will West, 
Stewart Baird, William Danforth, Rob- 
ert Pitken, Zoe Barnet, Maude Odell, 
and Sylvia Jason. 

William Collier is to make his first 
musical-comedy appearance in eighteen 
years—barring his brief Weber and 
Fields term—his new managers being 
Cohan and Harris, who will show him 
in a musical version of Anstey’s “Love 
Among the Lions,” by John Golden and 
Frank Craven. 

Donald MacDonald and Anna Wheat- 
on are an engaging, talented pair of 
youngsters Philip Bartholomae has se- 
lected to head the cast of “The Model 
Maid,” written by Bartholomae himself, 
with music by Silvio Hein. This piece 
fairly will be a riot of young people and, 
though it will be a musical offering, the 
chorus will be conspicuously absent. 

De Wolf Hopper, managed by Wil- 
liam A. Brady, will go out again at the 
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head of the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company, his repertory consisting of 
“Pinafore,” “Iolanthe,” “The Pirates of. 
Penzance,” “Patience,” and “The Mi- 
kado,” and perhaps “The Yeoman of 
the Guard,” and “The Gondoliers.” 

“The Dancing Duchess,” by C. V. 
Kerr and R. H. Burnside, with music 
by Milton Lusk, started the season at 
the Casino, with John Hyams and Leila 
McIntyre doing the chief honors. 

“Watch Your Step” is the title of 
another Dillingham promise, written by 
Harry B. Smith, with music by Irving 
Berlin. Never has a piece been provided 
with a better cast—Elizabeth Murray, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, T. Roy 
Barnes, Elizabeth Brice, Charles King, 
and Harry Kelly. 

Al Jolson is to be provided with a 
new piece by the Shuberts, who will 
offer him at the Winter Garden about 
the middle of the winter. They have 
imported a young Frenchwoman to take 
the place of the gone-but-not-forgotten 
Gaby. Her name is Yane Exaine. 

“Mam’selle Tra-la-la,” by Arthur 
Wimperis and Hartley Carrick,yfrom the 
German, with music by Jean Gilbert, 
will emerge from the Woods factory, 
after the various dramatic productions 
have got under way. 

Oh, and there are numerous others! 
These tried-and-proved musical comedy 
successes will venture forth again: 
Richard Carle and Hattie Williams in 
“The Doll Girl;” Raymond Hitchcock 
in “The Beauty Shop;” Joseph and 
Frederic Santley, each at the head of 
his own company in “When Dreams 
Come True;” George MacFarlane in 
“The Midnight Girl;” Edith Thayer in 
“The “Firefly ;” Sam Bernard in “The 
Belle of Bond Street ;” McIntyre and 
Heath in “The Ham Tree;” “Sari,” 
“Adele,” “High Jinks,” “The Little 
Café,” “The Queen of the Movies,” 
“The Whirl of the World,” “The Lady 
of the Slipper,” “Little Boy Blue,” “The 
Pleasure Seekers,” “The Candy Shop,” 
“The Follies of 1914,” and “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1914.” 

When you come to read it all over, it 
does sound really rich and promising 
and hopeful—now doesn’t it? 

















Bringing the 
Bottom of the 
aea: t6 VWs 


HOW THE PICTURES 
OF ACTIVITY ON 
THE OCEAN’S BOT- 
TOM ARE TAKEN 


hundreds of views, with *ease, in 
comparative safety. 

Most of the under-sea films thus 
far have been taken off the Bahama 
Islands, whose marine gardens offer 
richly varied forms of animal and 
plant life, and variegated coral, and 
whose water is of unexcelled clear- 
ness. One part-reel, taken at a speed 
of one three-hundredth of a second 
for each picture, shows clearly the 
evolutions of a native diver. Others 
NATIVE DIVER KILLING SHARK UNDER WATER 
IN SINGLE-HANDED COMBAT WITH ONLY 
SHORT KNIFE AS WEAPON. HE IS‘SHOWN 
BOUT TO STRIKE THE DEATH-BLOW. THIS 


IS AN ENLARGEMENT FROM A SUBMARINE 
MOTION PICTURE 























ENLARGEMENT FROM 
UNDER-SEA MOTION- 
PICTURE, SHOWING 
DIVER WORKING ON A 
WRECK FIFTY FEET BE- 
LOW THE SURFACE 








eye of the 
motion picture, 
the world is at last peering 
into the mysteries under the 
sea. 

By means of the invention of 
Captain C. Williamson, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, camera men have de- 
scended. one hundred feet below the 


























surface of the ocean and have reeled off 
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taken at a speed of one’ sev- 
enty-fifth of a second, show 
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all manner and means of . 


under-water activity. 

One of the most remark- 
able of these reels, or part- 
reels, shows a native swim- 
mer in an under-water battle 
with a shark, and the killing 
of the shark; another shows 
a battle between sharks over 
the carcass of a horse; an- 
other shows the snaring of 
sponges from the bottom of 
the,sea; another, a diver at 
work on an old wreck; and 
there are numbers of them 
giving different views of the 
marine gardens. 

Captain Williamson’s in- 
vention consists of an air- 
tight and heavily reinforced 
steel chamber, with a glass 
eye through which the cam- 
era looks, the chamber be- 
ing forced down under the 
sea from a scow, by means 


of a collapsible steel tube, through 


CARL GREGORY, EXPERT CA MERA-MAN, DESCENDING SUBMARINE 
TUBE ON A BARGE. BELOW HE IS SHOWN WITH THE UNDER- 
SEA PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS FROM WHICH WERE TAKEN 
REELS OF WONDERFUL SUBMARINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


which the camera-man may make his financed the project, made the films. 
exit or entrance at any time. Carl Plans have been made for an exten- 
Gregory, expert camera-man of the- sive motion-picture campaign to “film” 
Thanhouser Film Corporation, which the sea-depths in many places. 





‘““Ghe Sweetest , 


The Life Story of Maude 


By Annie 
Adams Kiskadden 


the mother, in 
collaboration with 


Verne Hardin Porter 


Editor's Note: This is the fifth 

installment of Annie Adams Kiskadden’s 

extraordinary autobiography, “The Life 

Story of Maude Adams and Her Mother,” and 

we believe it bears out even more than the other 

installments, our description—“the sweetest story 
ever told.” 

In this interesting installment, the mother of 
America’s best-loved actress tells of their early days 
with the Frohman Stock Company, and of Maude’s ambitions. “Do you think rik 

ever see my name out in front of a theatre?” asked Maude one night, as they 
walked past Daly's, where the name of Ada Rehan blazed. Then comes the amus- 
ing incident showing Maude Adams’ manner of expressing disappointment when 
she got a part she did not like, and a description of the man- 
ner in which Maude Adams first went under the Froh- 
man management. 

Ethel Barrymore had become Maude’s 
friend, and Mrs. Kiskadden tells how 
Miss Barrymore’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Drew, prophesied that her 
granddaughter never would be a 
successful actress. She tells of 
how Maude received the news 
that she (Maude) was to be John 
Drew’s leading woman; and then 
follows a most unusual series of 
incidents—anecdotes which well u- 
lustrate those peculiarly individual 
characteristics which give Maude 
Adams her unique charm. These in- 
clude episodes in the womanhood of 
Miss Adams and bring the story of her 
life and that of her mother almost up to 
the present time. 


MRS. KISKADDEN TO-DAY 


MRS. KISKADDEN IN HER GIRLHOOD 
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Story Ever Gold” 


Adams and Her Mother 


THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF THE 
MOTHER OF AMER- 
ICA’S BEST LOVED 
ACTRESS, WHICH 
INCLUDES HER RE- 
CITAL OF THE LIFE 
STORY OF MAUDE 
ADAMS FROM BABY- 
HOOD TO TO-DAY 


EFORE opening with Charles 
B | Frohman’s stock company, now 
famous as America’s greatest 


preparatory school for actresses, at the Em- 
pire Theatre, Maude and I had been playing in 
Hoyt’s “The Midnight Bell” at the old Comedy 
Theatre, where years before I had played with Tony 
Hart under the management of Charles Frohman— 
an engagement that made it easy for me later to MAUDE ADAMS TO-DAY 

place my daughter with the world’s greatest manager, or, as many call him, the 
Napoleon of the theatre. 

Ada Rehan was starring at Daly’s Theatre, just below the old Comedy. In 
those days, if an actress could get an engagement at Daly’s—and could hold it—~ 
her success was won. After our performance at the Comedy, 
Maude and I would walk down past Daly’s, where 
blazed the name of Ada Rehan and before 
which stood lines and lines of car- 
riages. 

“Mamma,” Maude said to me sud- 
denly one night, “do you think I'll 
ever see my name out in front of a 
theatre, and carriages like these 

waiting for people who have come 

to see me act?” 

“Yes, child,” I answered, half 
smiling, “you will if you work 
hard.” 

“Oh, I’m willing to do that,” 
Maude returned, as if that were the 
easiest part, and that she would 
banish her. worries if work alone 
would bring success. She was always 
ready to’ work. ; 

Soon afterward we went into Charles 








































































“MAUDE ADAMS AS A GIRL 
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MAUDE ADAMS IN “THE LEGEND OF LEONORA” 


Frohman’s stock company, and 
it was not many years before 
Maude saw her name glaring on 
the bill-boards and blazing in 
front of the theatres. She took 
me at my word, literally. And 
she had worked hard. 

These stories of struggles I 
was supposed to have made to 
get Maude a hearing before 
the Frohmans frequently have 
amused me; sometimes they 
have irritated me. Never in our 
stage lives have we been forced 
to beg for an engagement, or 
besiege agencies or managers’ 
offices, as many expressed it. 

Perhaps, it is true, Maude - 
was lucky in having a stage 
mother working eternally for 
her success. I had’ taken Maude 
to the East, hoping to gain bet- 
ter advantages for her. We 
toured to New York with Dun- 
can B. Harrison’s “The Pay- 
master,’ and “My Geraldine,” 
and when I had played with the 
Frohmans years before, they 
told me that whenever I came 
East I must be sure to call upon 
them if I wanted an engage- 
ment. I had played with Daniel 
Frohman’s company at the Bald- 
win Theatre in San Francisco, 
when it was managed by Al 
Hayman, and under Charles 
Frohman in New York City. 
When I went to the Comedy 
Theatre with Tony Hart, Henry 
E. Dixey had just preceded us, 
closing his record engagement in 
“Adonis.” 

So I had no difficulty in plac- 
ing Maude with Mr. Sothern, 
managed by Daniel Frohman, 
in “The Highest Bidder” and 
“Lord Chumley.” It was for this 
tour that we borrowed money 
from home to buy Maude’s 
gowns. Maude was on tour 
when Hoyt offered us parts to- 
gether in his “The Midnight 
Bell,” and I telegraphed for 
Maude to return. I was with 
“The Paymaster,” and I ar- 
ranged by letter with Daniel 











Frohman to release her. We 
were under engagement to join 
Charles Frohman’s stock com- 
pany when it opened, and Hoyt’s 
comedy gave us an engagement 
together in the interim. 

With Maude’s success in New 
York City as Dot in “The Mid- 
night Bell,” and Charles Froh- 
man’s custom of favoring 
youngsters in juvenile parts 
rather than older women of ex- 
perience, she had no trouble in 
creating excellent impressions in 
the stock company’s early pieces, 
“All the Comforts of Home” 
and “Men and Women.” 

We opened September 8th, 
1890, at Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street Theatre, in “All the Com- 
forts of Home.” Maude played 
Evangelina Bender, the ingénue, 
with Henry Miller in the lead- 
ing role, and I had the part of 


the mother. Henry Miller was 


to have played the leading part 
in “Men and Women,” but he 
and, I believe, de Mille, couldn’t 
agree on the interpretation of 
the part, and at one rehearsal 
Mr. Miller walked dignifiedly up 
to the table, placed his part 
firmly on it, and strode out. So 
William Morris was engaged. 
Maude’s part was that of my 
daughter. 

Sidney Armstrong played the 
leading part in “All the Com- 
forts of Home;” Odette Tyler 
had a comedy part, as did Etta 
Hawkins, who later became the 
wife of William Morris; and 
Frederick de Belleville, who for 
years worked opposite Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, and _ Frank 
Mordaunt, one of the best por- 
trayers of old-man parts, and 
Orrin Johnson, were members 
of the company, and we were 
quite a happy family. 

Belasco and de Mille had told 
Maude that her part would be 
wonderful. At the risk of of- 
fending Mr. Belasco, though I 
feel sure he will smile, I am 
going to tell what happened. 
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Maude and I received our parts and 
took them home to read. Maude read 
hers over carefully without a word. 
Then she got calmly out of her chair, 
placed the manuscript in the middle 
over the floor and jigged on it, singing, 
“Tra-la-la-la-la-la.” 

She was merely showing her disap- 
pointment. 

“I don’t like it, Mamma,” she said, 
“but I’m going to do my very best any- 
way.” 

Before opening the regular stock sea- 
son in New York City, “All the Com- 
forts of Home” went on tour. It was 
quite successful. And Maude got so 
she liked her part much better. It was 
a pleasing little part: at that; and 
Maude wanted experience, and she was 
glad to get anything to do to develop 
herself. 

The stock season opened with “Men 
and Women,” October 21st, 1891. It 
was another Belasco-de-Mille play; 
Maude:took the part of Dora Prescott. 

While we were rehearsing, Mr. Be- 
lasco had trouble with a young amateur 
who had just a line or so to speak. But 
he couldn’t speak that line or so to suit 
Mr, Belasco. Mr. Belasco tried and 
tried, but the boy couldn’t read the 
words to suit him. Finally the boy lost 
his temper. 

“Mr. Belasco,” he said, “if I could 
read that part as you do, I wouldn’t be 
suping.” 

Charles Frohman struck an innova- 
tion in theatrical travel by sending the 
“Men and Women” company across the 
continent in a special car. Thére were 
twenty-one of us in all, and it was the 
first time a dramatic company had 
jumped across the continent without 
stop. We opened in San Francisco on 
the Western tour, played Portland, 
(Oregon) and Seattle, and on back 
East, staying in Chicago for several 
weeks. We were well received every- 
where. 

Maude got her first great chance in 
characterization, under the Frohman 
management, as Nell, the lame waif, in 
“The Lost Paradise”—in which I was 
another mother. I was becoming quite 
adept at mothering, with a real daughter 
under my wing off the stage, and the 
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manager only knows how many on the 
stage. 

Harry Thompson, an old acquaint- 
ance of the Alcazar, who is now in 
vaudeville, I believe, had been trying 
to get us an engagement with J. M. 
Hill at the Star Theatre, but we didn’t 
consider the proposal very satisfactory. 
We were doing splendidly, and Hill 
had only a small part for Maude and 
nothing for me. 

Maude had offers to rush into big 
parts, but I would not permit her to do 
so. Any beginner on the stage is foolish 
to try big roles unless compelled to. 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” you know. I was forced into big 
parts when I was a mere child; I wish 
it had not been so. It was too hard to 
begin at the bottom again; and all of 
us must begin there, sooner or later. 

Your carpenter can’t build a house 
until he knows how to drive a nail. Your 
singer can’t sing, properly, until her 
voice has been trained. Your housewife 
can’t cook properly until she has exper- 
imented. Then why shouldn’t it be so 
on the stage? It is. 

You hear people talk of the cheap 
things they see on the stage. There’s 
a reason. The stage people who produce 
cheap turns are the ones who have not 
been trained. 

To be successful, one must learn all 
the rudiments of stage business and of 


_ Stage technique. They are absolutely 


necessary. In dramatic schools, one gets 
an insight into stage work, but the dra- 
matic school student has a new battle to 
fight—he must avoid learning some 
one’s else actions. 

Elocution is not acting. Some of our 
greatest elocutionists probably would 
make our worst actors. Follow the strict 
rules of elocution and you are not a 
good actor. But with elocution’s funda- 
mentals in your mind, and the correct 
idea of character delineation and of 
throwing yourself into the character, 
you're an actor. 

You must be oblivious of everything 
but your part. Some persons jump into 
immediate success because they have 
that faculty of throwing themselves into 
their character impersonation. But then, 
again, when you put them into another 
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part—a part easy, perhaps, for the 
trained actor, and easy, perhaps, for 
many novices—they are helpless. These 
are some of the reasons why I preach 
the gospel of stage education. 

Ethel Barrymore’s grandmother, Mrs. 
John Drew, had Ethel picked as a stage 
failure because she feared she wouldn’t 
study and learn the rudiments of acting. 
Yet Miss Barrymore is of a family of 
actors; she fairly grew up in the envi- 
ronment of the stage; and if anyone 
should have been able to rush to success 
without laboring hard over the funda- 
mentals of the craft, she, with her 
family, her natural training and her 
natural experience, should have been 
able to. But she had to work hard. 

Ethel always called me “Mater.” 
When Maude and I were playing in 
“The Midnight Bell” in Philadelphia, 
Ethel was going to school there, and 
she used to come into our dressing-room 
at night to talk to Maude. She always 
wanted to talk about the stage. She was 
a tall, slender girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
full of fun and frivolity—that’s the 
reason her grandmother used to say 
she’d never amount to anything on the 
stage; and the first thing we knew she 
was with us with the Frohman Stock 
Company. 

“Ethel will never be an actress,” 
Mrs. Drew used to tell me. “She is not 
serious enough; she wont settle down 
to study.” : 

Ethel and I have talked over her 
grandmother’s remark several times. 

- “You know, Mater,” -Ethel always 
said, “I quite disappointed Grandmother 
by being a success as an actress.” 


FoR the 1892-93 season Maude was 

chosen as leading woman for John 
Drew, Ethel Barrymore’s uncle, playing 
the part of Susanne Blondet in “The 
Masked Ball.” It was an epoch in our 
lives. Maude had béen favored by excel- 
lent criticism while she was a member 
of the Frohman Stock Company, and 
the part of Suzanne was that of a young 
girl. As I have said, Mr. Frohman made 
the remark to me that he would prefer 
a young, inexperienced girl of sixteen 
in the part of a girl of sixteen, to an 
experienced woman of twenty-five or 
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thirty in the part. He wanted freshness 
and vigor; he wanted reality. 

Several actresses were after the lead- 
ing part with John Drew, but one day 
Mr. Frohman sent up to our house for 
Maude. She told me about it when she 
returned home. 

“We went into Mr. Frohman’s office,” 
she said, “and he looked at me with a 
half smile. 

““Maude,’ he asked, ‘how would you 
abe to be John Drew’s leading wom- 
an?’ 

“Mamma,” Maude told me, “it just 
took away my breath. When he asked 
me, I just threw my arms around my 
knees, which I’d pulled ’way up on my 
chair in my ‘excitement, and cried, 
‘Oh?’ 

“When I got back my breath I asked 
him if he thought I could do it. 

“Well, Maude,’ he said, ‘if I thought 
you couldn’t, even if I had the slightest 
fear you couldn’t, I wouldn’t have 
asked you.’ ” . 

Maude told me all about it, and then, 
as an afterthought, she said: 

“Why, Mamma, that will take me 
right over to Wallack’s Theatre.” 

Which meant that her name would be 
emblazoned on the theatre, and that 
lines of carriages—and perhaps later, 
automobiles—would stand in front. 

Maude worked hard on her part. It 
was that of a young girl who goes off 


, to a masked ball and assumes tipsiness 


before her husband, much to’ his cha- 
grin and to his ultimate reformation, I 
believe. We had just got back from 
Chicago, where we had been playing 
“Men and Women,” “The Lost Para- 
dise” and “Diplomacy,” and we were 
tired out. 

After Maude had gone over her part, 
she went down to Madame Louise’s 
millinery establishment and bought a 


. hat for the tipsy ‘scene, paying forty or 


sixty dollars for it—I’ve forgotten the 
exact sum. Whereupon she immediately 
tore the hat all to pieces and made it 
over to suit herself, working hours on 
what She called her “tipsy feather.” It 
was a thin, streaming feather -with 
which she sought to accentuate her tip- 
siness, and it was one of the comedy 
hits of the piece. 

















MAUDE ADAMS AS Babbie IN “THE LITTLE MINISTER,” THE 
MOST POPULAR ROLE SHE EVER PLAYED 
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MAUDE ADAMS : 
TO-DAY IN 
“LEONORA” 


Think 
of tt; 
hours of 
work, just to 
make a_ feather 
act tipsily! And 
then, you know, 
she made over 
the hat so it 
would do its 
tipsy part too. 

Critics mar- 
veled at Maude’s 
interpretation. I 
remember that 
they said she 
was the only ac- 
tress who had 
been able to play 
the part of a 
supposedly _ine- 
briate woman 
without appear- 
ing vulgar and 
disgusting to re- 
fined auditors. 
That finish was 
due partly to 
Maude’s innate 
refinement and 
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partly to the fine line she drew in the part. 
“I couldn’t get tipsy to do it because I 
am not supposed to be tipsy,” she said. 
“Yet I must act it so well that the 
audience, knowing I have not been 
drinking, must still realize that my 
pretense is so well done that it 
will convince my husband that I 
have been drinking: it is betwixt 

and between.” 

That’s what she worked to 
gain. She practiced hours be- 
fore her mirror in her room. 
Those who have seen the play 
remember when the wife, act- 
ing as if intoxicated, slides un- 
steadily into a chair with the 
remark, “Oh-h-h, I muz sid 

down.” Maude worked over that 
sitting down 

process 

ofr 
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MAUDE. ADAMS PHO- 
TOGRAPHED AT DIFFER- 

ENT AGES. ABOVE 

SHE IS SHOWN AS 
Leonora IN “THE 
LEGEND OF LEONO- 

RA,” HER LATEST 

PLAY; THE PIC- 

TURE IN THE 

CIRCLE SHOWS HER 

WHEN -SHE WAS 

SIX YEARS OLD AND 

WAS PLAYING IN 

SAN FRANCISCO; THE” 
SQUARE PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWS HER WHEN SHE 
WAS SEVENTEEN; AND 
THE LOWER CIRCLE WHEN 
SHE WAS IN “THE BUTTER- 
FLIES,’ IN 1894 
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many hours, until she had perfected it so that it 
alone would have carried the scene through. 

It was a difficult part for a young, inex- 
perienced girl; but I will say this: even if 
Maude were tipsy herself she’d be refined 
about it. But, thank Heaven! I’ve never 
seen her tipsy. I never want to see her tipsy 
and I never shall. 

Maude threw herself into the part. She 
worked before her glass on her facial expres- 
sions and her gestures, even to the char- 
acteristic curl of the lips and twist of 
the eyebrows that would accompany 
certain word-sounds in tipsy-lingo. 

She fancied herself the creature 
of the part and imagined what she 
naturally would do. Maude acted 
that part just as she would have 
acted if she were Susanne and 
she had sought the means 
Stizanne did to bring her hus- 
band to his senses. 

With Mr. Drew and Maude, 
in “The Masked Ball,” were 
Viola Allen’s father and I, cast 
as husband and wife. 

On Maude’s opening night as 
leading woman, I went through 
very much the same emotions that 
I experienced in San Francisco 
when she got her first big part as a 
child. Then the 
play was 
“Across 
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THIS IS SAID TO BE MISS ADAMS’ FA- 
VORITE PICTURE OF HERSELF 
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the Continent,” and 
Maude, just five 
years old, took 

the part of the 
street waif. Her 

big scene was 
where she pointed 
her little index 
»\ finger at the vil- 
lain and _ told 
him of 
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CHARLES 
FROH MAN. 
HE HAS - 
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“THE GREAT 
UNPHOTO- 
GRAPHED.” IT 
IS SAID THAT 
THERE IS ONLY 
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his vileness. She <a hear all that applause Maudie is get- 
had a long, hard @ ting?” 
dramatic speech. ym It was much the same when Maude made 
I was down ao her first appearance with Mr. Drew in “The 
in the dress- eae fee = Masked Ball.” I was fearful she might do 
ing - room with “Qi aw as A. D. Billings did in “Mazeppa.” His lines 
my fingers in my “Yq J-my read: “Bring forth the fiery, untamed steed,” 
ears, fearful of what @ and he roared one night: 


might 
happen. 


Sud- 
denly I 
heard some 
one calling, 
excitedly : 
“Come 
on up! 
Come on 
up!” he 
yelled. 
“Don’t 
youu 
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SHOWING 
HOW THIN 
MAUDE 
ADAMS 
WAS IN 
HER 
YOUTH 


“Bring forth the unfirey, ta-med 

steed.” 

Another such ludicrous hap- 
pening came while Buffalo Bill, 
Jack Crawford and their cow- 
boys were playing with us in 
~ San Francisco. I had been en- 

gaged to play leading parts to 

all of the traveling stars, 

and a job it was! One of 
Buffalo Bill’s Indians (a 

red-headed Irishman we 

called “Brick”) was orating 

loudly one evening on the num- 
ber of white chiefs he had killed: 

“And all the scalps-are in my wig- 

wam,” he was supposed to say. What 
he said was: 

“And all the wigs are in my scalp- 

wam.” 

Years later I met “Brick” in New 
York City. “How do you like old 
Broadway ?” I asked. 

“T’d give everything I own and 
then some more,” he said, “to be 
MAUDE ADAMS’ EYES 





warming my feet on the bricks out 
in front of San Fran’s old Bush 
Street Theatre.” 

Maude’ was engaged to play with 
Mr. Drew for five years, and I 
stayed with him for a year or so 
longer. We liked him very much. 
‘He is a true gentleman; good- 
natured, full of fun and jokes, 
worships his family, is serious 
when his work begins and a con- 
summately clever actor, quick at 
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puns and repartee, r 
and one who tends 

to keep up the pro- 

fession’s highest # 

standard. 

“The Butterflies,” 
written by Henry 
Guy Carleton, was 
the piece for the next 
season, 1893. Maude 
had the part of 
Miriam Stuart- 

Dodge, a pretty ju- 
venile rdle but a good 
deal of a disappoint- 
ment to Maude. I 
was John Drew’s 
mother in the play. 
Maude wore some 
nice gowns and that 
was about all. She 
was studying _ hard 
for better, more diffi- 
cult characters, and 
she expected a disap- 
pointing part once in 
a while. Yet “The 
Butterflies” was pop- . 
ular, as are all of Mr. 
Drew’s plays. 

Ethel Barrymore, 
who had been playing 
the part of a maid in one 
of Mr. Drew’s. plays and 
who had had several minor 
roles, got a good “bit” in “The 
Bauble Shop,” which was pro- 
duced in 1894. Maude had the part 
of Jessie Keber, one she liked very 
much. We had got to know Ethel very 
well, and we found her a dear girl, 
charming, witty, gentle and jolly—a 
beautiful combination. Shortly after- 
ward, she made her first big success in 
“Captain Jinks.” 

She used to tell a joke of her fath- 
er’s, one of the handsomest men the 
stage has ever known, but one who 
would stay out quite late at night some- 
times. He adored his wife, and liked to 
tease her. He would go home and ring 
the door-bell. 

“Is that you, Barry?” Mrs. 
more would call out. 

“Yes, whom did you 
Barrymore would return. 


darry- 


expect ?” 
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A PORTRAIT 
SHOWING HOW 
MUCH HEAVIER 
SHE HAS GROWN 


Maude next ap- 

peared, in 1895, with 
Mr. Drew, as Marion in 
“That Imprudent Young 
Couple,” and then as Dora Hedway in 
“Christopher, Jr.,” and Adele Tennant 
in “The Squire of Dames.” Maude’s 


, 


success in “Christopher, Jr.,” was in- 
stantaneous. The New York World said 
it was worth going to Brooklyn to hear 
Maude sing. 

Maude was playing Dorothy Cruick- 
shank in “Rosemary” in 1896, when 
James M. Barrie, the novelist and play- 
wright who has done so much towards 
Maude’s success, saw her. It was a very 
different sort of a part from those 
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Maude had been playing, and one that 
suited her perfectly. It was a quaint, 
sweet little character, and Maude de- 
lighted in it. dr 

Barrie had been working hard try- 
ing to dramatize his “Little Minister,” 
but without success. Mr. Frohman had 
been after him a dozen times, but the 
more the novelist worked the more he 
came to believe that “The Little Min- 
ister” could not be put into a play. He 
finally wrote to Mr. Frohman that he 
could not do it and that he had given 
it up as a bad job. 

Some months later, while on a trip 
to the United States, Mr. Barrie called 
at the Frohman offices in the Empire 
Theatre building. Mr. Frohman was 
out, but he would return before long. 
Mr.. Barrie decided to wait, and he 
dropped into the theatre to watch the 
performance—Mr. Drew and Maude in 
“Rosemary.” 

Mr. Barrie watched for a while; 
then of a sudden he jumped out of his 
orchestra chair and rushed into Mr. 
Frohman’s offices. He found Mr. Froh- 
man in. 

“Mr. Frohman,” he said excitedly, 
“T believe I have found my Lady 
Babbie. I’m going to try to dramatize 
‘The Little Minister.’ ” 

- Which he did. And the Lady Babbie 
he had found was Maude. 

Maude stayed in New York City to 
rehearse for “The Little Minister” 
when Mr. Barrie had finished his 
dramatization, which did not take long 
with the inspiration of what he con- 
sidered a perfect Lady Babbie, and I 
went West with the “Rosemary” com- 
pany, Isabel Irving joining us as Doro- 
thy. 

One of my friends and I had got 
Barrie’s book and also “The Christian,” 
and we had discussed the part of 
Babbie for Maude, and what a glori- 
ous part Glory Quayle was for Viola 
Allen. But I was afraid of the Scotch. 
We both felt that it meant success or it 
meant dismal failure for Maude. 
Young actresses can’t stand many 
failures. 

“Come on, Mother; let’s go down 
town. I want to fit you out for your 
Western trip.” Maude said to me one 
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day just before I departed, and I took 
good occasion to impress on -her the 
necessity of softening the Scotch ac- 
cent in the piece. 

“Oh, Maude,” I cautioned, “be very, 
very careful of the Scotch. Some per- 
sons, you know, do not appreciate the 
language and the humor, and you must 
be careful to eliminate part of the burrs 
and to emphasize some of the humor. 
There are so few who really under- 
stand it.” 

I had played Jessie Brown in the old 
days—an old Scotchman had told me 
then that I was a perfect Scotch las- 
sie—and a lot of Scotch parts; my 
father had been much among the 
Scotch, and he had employed an old 
Scotch weaver in the early days in Salt 
Lake City when I was a child. I used 
to help the weaver and he’d sing queer 
Scotch songs and tell me stories of the 
Highlands and the Lowlands; and so 
I much regretted that time did not per- 
mit me to teach her all I knew of it. 

Then I went on West. We were in 
San Francisco just before Maude 
opened as a star. A dear friend of mine 
there told me of a fortune-teller—this 
I must confess, but it was the only 
time in my life I did it: I was so filled 
with anxiety I wanted something to 
work on—who was supposed to be won- 
derful, and so we went out to see her, 
away out in the suburbs. 

I didn’t tell her a word, but she told 
me that she saw in the cards a young 
lady who possessed the greatest qual- 
ities in the world, who was about to 
start on the high-road to success, and 
that I should have no worry. That 
helped greatly, I can tell you. 

We were in the Middle West when 
the opening night for Maude came. I 
sent her a_ telegram—‘“Success and 
love”—and one to Mr. Frohman in the 
language of the Scots: 

“Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the noo?” 

But my friends the telegraph opera- 
tors thought I didn’t know how to spell, 
so they did their best to help me. Some 
weeks later when I asked Mr. Froh- 
man if he had received my message, he 
said, “Yes, but what was it all about ?” 

I told him I had sent it in Scotch. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m glad I didn’t 
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know what it was. I was trying to get 
away from the Scotch just then—try- 
ing ‘my best to forget so far as was pos- 
sible, that there was such a thing.” 

They had been forced to soften the 
Scotch, as I had predicted. . 

Maude several times has pretty viv- 
idly described her emotions on her first 
night as a star. She said that when the 
call-boy appeared at the door of her 
‘dressing-room and asked if he might 
ring for the curtain, she didn’t know 
what she was saying, but she said 
“Yes.” To her the appearance of the 
call-boy was as full of terror as that 
of the Ghost to Hamlet. 

Then there was another knock at her 
door and, she said, she went through 
all the emotions from A to Izzard. 
When her cue came,—the knock had 
been to summon her to the stage,— 
she found before-her a veritable sea 
of faces, eager, friendly, sympathetic, 
and she went into her role and forgot 
everything else but her work. 

After the play was over, 
asked Mr. Frohman: 

“How’s the play?” 

“Splendid,” he said. 

“Then please telegraph to Mother,” 
was her only entreaty; and she went 
home. 

I need not tell how successful was 
“The Little Minister.” Nearly every- 
one knows; and then, it isn’t well for 
a mother to brag too much about her 
daughter. If I have already, please con- 
sider it merely the parental instinct. 
We mothers just can’t help it some- 
times, especially when we have kind, 
loving, ever-thoughtful daughters. 

At the end of Maude’s tour and at 
her last performance of that play in 
1905, the girls of Smith College, 
Massachusetts, lined up at the stage 
entrance, and with great enthusiasm 
caroled the song they had written espe- 
cially for her—“Maude Adams, We 
Love You! Maude Adams, We Love 
You!” Maude was deeply touched. She 
would not leave until she had shaken 
hands with every one of the girls. 

Maude always had had _ stage-door 
admirers, especially among the girls and 
women. Nearly always, when she goes 
to and from the theatre, she finds a 
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crowd of girls around the stage door 
waiting to see her. And often, after a 
matinée, there will be a number of chil- 
dren. 

(Maude says she looks upon the chil- 
dren who come to see her and to admire 
her, and sometimes she thinks of herself 
when she was a little tot and how she 
watched and admired the actors and 
actresses, particularly J. R. Emmett, of 
whom she was very fond. When I think 
of Emmett I always think of Maude’s 
part as Little Schneider in “Fritz.” She 
was put on a large wheel that revolved. 
She was supposed to scream at a certain 
moment and she never was absolutely 
certain when that scream should come. 
So she used to watch Gerty Granville, 
wife of Tony Hart, and when she felt 
the proper time approaching, she would 
whisper: “Aunt Gerty, is it time to 
scream yet?” It had been Gerty who 
had suggested that I let Maude play 
the part. 

Maude is continually picking up stage 
children and caring for them. She fairly 
adores children. She loves to have them 
in her company, and I know she is de- 
lighted to be playing Peter Pan again 
and to have the kiddies around her. 
For a long time she kept Augusta 
Schindie, one of the Wolves in “Peter 
Pan,” with her, and she may have her 
yet. I hope so. 

Maude’s love for children is pretty 
well exemplified in one of the incidents 
of her rehearsals for “Chantecler.” Six- 
year-old Robert, after being rehearsed 
only one day for one of the tiny chick- 
ens, so it is recorded and told of Maude, 
was discharged because the stage man- 
ager had found a smaller boy. Robert 
waited until he got outside, then set up 
a loud wail and kept it up all of the 
way home. But he got up courage to 
show up for rehearsal the next morn- 
ing; and he stayed, in spite of all the 
arguments about him. 

He avaited until Maude was seated 
at the table at one side of the stage and 
he made mad haste over to her. He 
told her all of his trials and troubles 
and ended up with a “Now what part do 
I play?” 

She looked him over carefully, they 
say, and said, gravely: 
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“You shall play A prayer in the last 
act.” 

“What costume does A prayer wear? 
asked Robert. 

“It is the costume of a sparrow,” 
Maude answered, ‘“—much prettier 
than that of a chicken.” 

“T’ll promise to be a fine sparrow,” 
Robert assured her, and he hurried off 
to climb into the costume. He was one 
of the stars of the barnyard. 

Maude did most of her own costum- 
ing for “The Little Minister,” being 
assisted, of course, by prints and models 
and costumes. But on each of her cos- 
tumes, nearly always, she puts individ- 
ual touches, stage touches and Maude 
- Adams touches—changes here and there 
to bring out the character the better 
(few people have ‘any idea of how far 
clothes go to make the actress or actor 
in the part) and changes in this or that 
to bring out her own individualities. 

She worked over the book carefully 
to get a perfect insight into the char- 
acter, and then Barrie himself went over 


” 


the play and made suggestions that 


tended to bring out his ideas of 
what his characters should be. 

Religious passages in “The Little 
Minister” have always reminded me of 
Maude as a child, when it was so hard 
for her to understand things ‘divine. 

When we first went to San Francisco 
and she was a little tot we placed her in 
a Catholic school. There she was taught 
to cross herself when in danger and say 
a little prayer, and the sisters told her 
that if she were a good enough girl the 
danger would be removed. 

Maude was telling me about it. 

“Sister asked me,” she said, “if I was 
crossing a street and I saw a horse run- 
ning me down, if I wouldn’t cross my- 
self and saya little prayer. She asked me 
what I would do, and I said I didn’t 
know, but I guessed I’d start out and 
run hard.” 

Maude has given to her authors most 
of the credit for her success as an ac- 
tress and for the success of her plays. 
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She thinks Barrie is wonderful, and she 
gives him a great measure of thanks for 
her success. She has asserted many 
times that in him are blended the whim- 
sical, the poetic, the emotional and the 
half-humorous, and what actress could 
not make the most out of such a com- 
bination as that! In such plays as “The 
Little Minister,” “Quality Street,” 
“Peter Pan” and “What Every Woman 
Knows,” he has put all that there is, 
all that is great and wonderful, for the 
actress to portray, and he has sought 
the easiest channels for her. 

Barrie and Charles Frohman are 
great comrades. Both are little inclined 
to talkativeness—rather silent, one 
might say—almost bashful, some per- 
sons believe. When Barrie is in New 
York, he and Mr. Frohman take long 
walks together. I have heard it said that 
they are the two shyest men in the 
world, but I wouldn’t swear to that, 
although I would to the statement that 
they are two of the most likable: Froh- 
man (“C. F.”), the great unphoto- 
graphed, the great unseen, member of 
the most exclusive clubs in New York 
City, which he never visits, Napoleon’s 
prototype in face, figure and achieve- 
ments, rapid-talking, never-sleeping, 
despising meeting people and crowds, 
tireless worker, reading plays through- 
out the day and night, in his office, in 
bed, with his meals, and at the theatre, 
grasping always for vitality, freshness, 
vigor, simplicity, force and novelty— 
and always seeking to do something 
definite in the world; and Barrie, quiet, 
retiring, yet democratic, of monster 
brain and of tender understanding and 
sympathy with the world! I have heard 
it jocularly said that they are equally 
abashed in the presence of each other. 

It was not so long ago that Maude 
appeared in the Frohman production of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” To her great de- 
light and to mine, she received one of 
Barrie’s whimsical letters. It read: 


Are you going to take Willie 
Shakespeare by the arm and I’ave me? 
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ENDLETON ran down from 
P New York to visit his mother 

in Maryland about once in 
two or three years. During these visits 
he ate fried chicken and hot biscuit and 
home-made chocolate cake and honey 
in the comb, and drank quantities of 
new milk, and conversed on such sub- 
jects as the new Rockville bank, the 
ventilation of the Rockville school, and 
the problem of how to raise money 
enough to: install a pipe-organ in the 
Rockville church. 

In New York, Pendleton was a fa- 
miliar figure in most of the sporting 
clubs, a fervent devotee of Fifth Ave- 
nue, and a connoisseur of the yearly 
peach crop on Broadway. But he was 
a dutiful son—turning homeward as he 
did when highly-spiced living threatened 
to shatter his digestion. And, in Rock- 
ville, he was a conservative idol set up 
for a conservative mother to worship. 

As is often found in men of the 
world who treat most women in their 
lives with scant consideration, Pendle- 
ton was at all times unerringly courteous 
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to his mother. And he outdid gener- 
osity during his pleasant sojourns in 
Rockville by placing his well-groomed, 
distinguished self entirely at his moth- 
er’s disposal. 

“Son,” she said, on one occasion when 
he was regaling his curry-jaded appe- 
tite with a second helping of bread-pud- 
ding and hard sauce, “I have two tickets 
for the organ-fund entertainment in the 
Town Hall to-night. Mrs. Rhodes is get- 
ting it up. The two Meadow girls are 
going to give a piano duet, and Mary 
Butts is to play the mandolin, and then 
they’re going to have a little one-act 
play—the three Wood girls are going 
to take part, and Professor Byrd’s 
daughter, Margarite. You remember 
the Byrds, don’t you, Son?” 

Pendleton asked his mother’s permis- 
sion to smoke and lighted a cigar, lean- 
ing back in his chair with deep-drawn 
breaths, induced by the tranquility of 
the evening hour and God’s own green 
view from the window. 

“Mrs. Byrd’s death about a year ago 
was such a shock to the community,” 
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his mother went on enjoyably. “And 
isn’t it true that a mother so often holds 
a home together? They say that since 
her death the Byrd children quarrel dis- 
gracefully and that the place is going 
utterly to pieces. Very hard on Mar- 
garite, the oldest.” 

Pendleton paced the white porch and 
watched the stars come out, while his 
mother prepared for the organ-fund en- 
tertainment. He compared the sweeping 
expanse of sky and myriads of blossom- 
ing stars to the narrow perspective and 
the eye-straining, never-still electric 
signs of Broadway. Somewhere down 
under his satiated senses, a sigh stirred. 


"THE body of the Town Hall was filled 
by row after row of yellow wooden 
chairs. Theré was a piano near the stage, 
with the Meadow girls’ duet music ar- 
ranged on the rack; the faded baize 
stage curtain was down. The keyed-up 
participants in the performance, arriv- 
ing, slipped through the hall, clutching 
their cloaks tightly over their home- 
made costumes. No first night on Broad- 
way could boast a more electric at- 
mosphere ! 

When the Meadow girls got out of 
time in the second measure of their duet, 
their breath shortened under the ter- 
rific tension of the moment; when one 
of the over-tight strings of Mary 
Butt’s mandolin snapped, Mary turned 
cold in her pretty white slippers, pallid 
over the fear that her solo might prove 
a butt for public jest; when the green 
baize curtain pulled apart for the one- 
act play, two of the Wood girls were 
obliged to calm the panic-stricken third 
by voicing direful threats if she dared 
“back out;” and Professor Byrd’s 
daughter, Margarite, pressed her 
clasped hands over her pounding heart, 
shrank back for a minute, and then, 
limpid eyes wide open, mouth set in a 
fatalistic line, stepped forward dra- 
matically when her “cue” came. 

“Who is the little girl with the Ma- 
donna face and the Titian hair?” Pen- 
dleton asked his mother. 

“The one who is speaking now ?—the 
one in blue and white? Why, that’s 
Margarite—Margarite Byrd. The girl 
in pink is Betty Wood. I admire Betty 
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more than I do Margarite, though, of 
course, Margarite has odd coloring and 
is quite talented. Mrs. Rhodes always 
has her in these little plays. They say 
she wants to go on the stage.” 

“Most of them do, don’t they?” 
asked Pendleton. 

“The girls around here?” His mother 
shook her head. “These amateur theat- 
ricals are just a pastime,” she told him, 
smiling. 

His mother watched Professor Byrd’s 
daughter on the Town Hall stage. “‘Mar- 
garite is really quite talented, she em- 
phasized ; “but she is a discontented girl, 
and I imagine a discordant element in 
the home. She is not nearly so popular 
as little Betty Wood; though there is 
Charlie Young—you remember the 
Young family, don’t you, Son ?—Charlie 
is very much im love with Margarite. 
He is in the bank here—he doesn’t earn 
very much, but he’s a nice, steady boy. 
The Minister’s wife said to me the other 
day when we were talking about Char- 
lie that Margarite might do much 
worse.” 

“Much worse,” agreed Pendleton idly, 
eyes on Margarite. 


[¢ had been about a year since Pen- 
dleton’s last visit.to his mother. Seat- 
ed in a Broadway café, his eyes were 
caught by a group, of which Folly Mc- 
Sherry was the center, at an opposite 
table. Folly was relating some sort of 
story, to the accompaniment of much 
shrugging of graceful shoulders and 
snapping of ringed fingers. Pendleton 
ran critical eyes over her listeners. 
There were several men, and three girls 
—Arline Gilly, of the “talking tango” 
fame, and Alyce de Hogg, and a new 
little girl drinking champagne with 
slow, inquiring sips. Pendleton looked 
at her a second time—where had he 
seen that sun-kissed Titian hair and 
that. Madonna face before? 

Folly trapped his glance with her 
provocative eyes. He gave her a nod. 
He had known Folly McSherry for five 
years—a long time, in New York—and, 
after a fashion, he liked her ; she lighted 
up well, was a boon companion for cer- 
tain moods. 

The girl with the Titian hair and 
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Madonna face put her glass down and 


focused her limpid eyes in a wide-open > 


stare on the musicians—the violins 
were trilling out “There’s a Girl in the 
Heart of Maryland.” 

Folly McSherry got his eye as it 
wandered toward the door. This time, 
she beckoned to him. He got to his 
feet and sauntered to her table. 

“Penny,” said Folly, “if there’s one 
thing that sends me sliding down the 
dizzy slope of joy, it’s the mission to 
save a lost laugh. Your melancholy fea- 
tures frazzle me. On a grouch jag, 
Pen?” 

“Naturally, when divided by half a 
room from you,” said Pendleton, 

“You should worry!” murmured Fol- 
ly. “Cuddle up and join our crowd. We 
girls are four, but there’s room for more, 
when the ‘more’ wants cheering up. 
Take a quaff with us, take a laugh with 
us—I’m gabbing in lyrics! I ought to 
draw royalties for my.line of dope. Sit 
down, Penny. You know the men, and 
Arline and Alyce; but you haven’t met 
my one best bet, little Byrd. Uh-huh— 
Byrd’s her name. And she’s some bird- 
ling! Margarite, Hon’, I want to intro- 
duce an honest-to-goodness, till-Gab’- 
blows-his-trumpet friend of mine—Mr. 
Pendleton.” 

“How do you do?” said Margarite, 
with the enthusiasm of one to whom an 
introduction is still an event. 

“How do you do?” responded Pen- 
dleton, looking her over with uncon- 
cealed admiration. 

She blushed under his look ; then shot 
a bright glance up at him, as if an- 
noyed with herself for the blush. 

He caught the glance and held it 
lightly. “What a mind-reader we have 
in Folly!” he murmured. “I was just 
wondering how I might meet you. And, 
lo, Folly was the fairy with the wand! 
You look as if you still believe in 
fairies. Do you?” 

“T look much younger than I am,” 
she assured him quickly. 

“That’s a gift of the fairies’—with 
a flattering smile. 

“I’m almost out of my ’teens.” She 
spoke with a touch of pretty aggressive- 
ness. 
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“Will you be so eager to tell me 
whee: you are almost out of your twen- 
ties ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” she fired up. “I’m 
going to arrive young. I’m going to star 
before I’m twenty-five. I’ll never be a 
back number. I’ll never have a reason 
for hiding my age.” 

“You'll never find a reason for tell- 
ing it—if you star,” he told her. “Do 
you sing, or dance, or are you planning 
to make Ethel Barrymore shake in her 
shoes ?” 

“T can sing, and dance, too; but I’m 
going to be a big emotional actress”— 
ardently. She looked up at him with her 
limpid eyes wide open and her mouth 
set in.a fatalistic line. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t be,” 
he said. “A little experience in life—” 

“Oh, I’ve had experience,”—with a 
catch in her breath. “I’m not just an 
ordinary girl. I’ve been through things. 
I’ve had—tragic experience!” 

His eyes narrowed slightly, traveled 
over her girlish face. He smiled. “Then 
why seek deeper deeps?” he questioned 
amusedly. “Why not anchor in the har- 
bors?” A touch of something genuine 
came into his voice. “My dear little girl, 
don’t you know that there are millions 
like you coming into New York, and 
that only one in a million gets any sort 
of public notice?” 

“T’m going to be the one in a million,” 
she declared with fire. 

His gaze rested on the radiant: tints 
of her hair. “It takes an iron constitu- 
tion, patience, sophistication, personal- 
ity, backing, brains—experience. It takes 
years. And when you arrive—if you do 
arrive—you’re apt to follow the circle 
of the farmer boy who studied under 
the living-room lamp after the chickens 
had gone to-roost, to become an ac- 
countant, and then slaved out of hours 
to become a banker, and then grafted 
overtime to become a railroad magnate 
—and as soon as the pinnacle was 
reached, purchased a farm and raised 
chickens.” He shrugged, then smiled at 
her again. “Am I getting beyond those 
tragic depths of yours? Never mind 
about the farmer boy,’—soothingly. 
“And if you want to be a—er—big 
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HE GOT TO HIS FEET AND SAUNTERED TO HER TABLE. 


emotional actress, go ahead. I ‘don’t 
want to be a bugaboo and frighten 
you. 

“Oh, you don’t frighten me,” she said 
gratefully. “You’re very understanding. 
And, under ordinary circumstances, for 
an ordinary girl, your advice would be 
splendid. But, you see,”—again the line 
of her mouth fatalistic, “it’s different 
with me. I have a home, but I don’t be- 
long in it. I have no mother. My father 
doesn’t understand me; neither do the 
rest of my family; neither does any- 
body—except the people here. Oh, I’ve 
made such warm friends here! I’m not 
the type to fuss about money, and worry 
about grocery bills, and never have 
pretty things to wear, and be shut out, 
away, from everything. Why, Mr. 
Pendleton, I’ve only been here in New 
York six weeks, and, already I’m a dif- 


“PENNY,” SAID FOLLY, “IF THERE'S 


A LOST LAUGH. YOUR MELANCHOLY FEATURES 


ferent girl. My finger-nails, and my 
hair, and my skin, and my style—why, 
if I stay here long enough I can 
look like—Miss McSherry! I’ve al- 
ways wanted to be that type, the sort 


that fascinates men—” She caught 
herself up with a confused laugh, blush- 
ing again. “I’m afraid I’m boring you,” 
she apologized. “I guess I’m very silly.” 

“No, not at all,” he assured her. “But 
don’t imitate Miss McSherry. Be your- 
self. And, if you will stay, if you will 
be naughty, if you wont go home and 
marry some exemplary young man, 
come to dinner with me to-morrow even- 
ing. Where are you stopping?” 


T a most strenuous point of a stren- 
uous day in his Wall Street office, 
a card from his mother was handed to 
Pendleton. It introduced Charlie Young, 





ONE THING THAT SENDS ME SLIDING DOWN THE 


FRAZZLE ME, ON A GROUCH JAG, PEN? 


from Rockville. Pendleton hadn’t taken 
time that day for lunch; in five minutes 
he was due at a conference—but anyone 
from his mother might be assured of 
courtesy. He saw Charlie Young in his 
private office. 

Charlie Young had come to. New 
York to make his fortune. He told Pen- 
dleton so, sitting on the edge of his 
chair with his derby between his hands 
and the muscles of his throat twitching. 
Pendleton gave a minute tersely to ad- 
vise Charlie Young to stick to the bank 
in Rockville.’ Charlie sat further back 
in the chair and stated that he’d out- 
grown the Rockville bank. Pendleton 
gave another minute to summon his sec- 
retary and turn Charlie over to him with 
instructions to place him if possible at 
the lowest possible salary. 


DIZZY SLOPE OF joy, ITS A MISSION TO SAVE 
‘@ 

PENDLETON was thinking, over his 

newspaper, that to-morrow would 

be his mother’s birthday. He sauntered 


‘from his club over to Fifth Avenue and 


bought his mother a black crépe de chine 
gown at one of the gold and white shops 
there. As he came out, he met Folly 
McSherry. She had been devouring a 
hat in the shop window with avid eyes. 

“Well, of all people—Pendleton!” 
she exclaimed. “Where have you been 
keeping yourself ?” 

“Keeping my head by keeping away 
from you,” said Pendleton. 

“Say no more! Honest to goodness, 
Penny, isn’t this hat gorgeous ?”—indi- 
cating the headgear in the shop window. 
“T wish I could let you send it to me, 
but it would take Titian hair to wear 
that shade.” 
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“Think me up a Titian beauty,” sug- 
gested Pendleton. 

“What a thing to ask of a brunette 
beauty! Anyway, I never think. The 
other night in the dressing-room Arline 
Gilly thought a bit and tried to take 
carbolic acid. What’s the use? There’s 
no excuse for the bullet or the acid. 
We're here to-day; no need to pay till 
we're passé and flaccid! Good-night !— 
off again on lyrics. I must write myself 
up and draw royalties. Say, that hat 
would be worth a block on Broadway 
made up in yellow. No, I’m not hinting. 
I’ve hats to burn—and then some.” She 
tilted her bird-of-Paradise toque, and 
moved on. “Call me up some time,” she 
flung over her shoulder. “I’m always on 
hand when the light-up mood strikes 
you. By-by.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Pendleton. 
“You're looking stunning to-day, Folly. 
Have you lunched?” 

“‘Twice—don’t tempt me into the class 
with Alyce de Hogg. And I’ve a date for 
a blouse sale at the Maison Bernard with 
little Margarite Byrd—three blocks 
down, you know, near Thirty-eighth.” 

“I’m going your way.” Pendleton fell 
in with her easy gait. “How is the fair 
Margarite these days?” he questioned, 
after a bit. “I haven’t seen her since she 
broke an engagement to go out to Clare- 
mont with me. Moved, hasn’t sher” 

« Moved from maidenhood to matri- 
mony. Uh-huh? She has. Foolish kid! 
Maybe she took the flight to avoid your 
cage door. Who knows? Oh, you were 
after Byrd—it didn’t take half a peep 
to see that. But the little one was chary. 
There were others—among them, a 
hard-working, beefsteak-and-potatoes 
little cuss dubbed’ Charlie Young from 
her own home town. He followed her 
here and stuck like glue. Got a job add- 
ing up figures at fifteen per. They were 
married at the Little Church Around 
the Corner. And now they live up in 
the Bronx, and little Byrd comes down- 
town on the subway and goes through 
all the shops with no money in her bag 
—just looking, you know, and handling, 
and wanting—you bet! Aint it sinful, 
how once’the birdlings preen as New 
Yorkers do, they can do without any- 
thing but fine feathers!” 
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“T’ll run in and look over the blouses 
with you,” said Pendleton. “I’ve a mar- 
ried sister in Jersey who dotes on stuff 
labeled Maison Bernard.” He followed 
Folly through the door held open by a 
uniformed boy, and entered an aisle be- 
tween tables stacked with exquisite 
neckwear and filmy lingerie. The atmos- 
phere of the place was full of fragrant 
glamour. 

Margarite Byrd was in the rear of the 
shop, holding up a cream lace blouse 
with crystal buttons, between appreei- 
ative fingers. Her limpid eyes were wide 
open and her mouth was set in a fatalis- 
tic line. 

“Hello, Hon’,” said Folly, coming up 
behind her and squeezing her arm. 
“That’s a little beauty—your size? 
Here’s Penny along with me. He’s look- 
ing over stuff for his married sister in 
Jersey. Uh-huh. Some tale! Hon’, that 
waist is class! Pass it along.” 

Margarite Byrd handed the waist to 
Folly and put her hands, the one with 
the wedding ring uppermost, in front of 
her on the counter. She had reddened, 
and then gone white, on seeing Pendle- 
ton; and now ‘her face, full of new 
bloom and struggling-upward instincts, 
ran red and white together as she turned 
it to him. There was an element of panic 
in her attitude, and, after a few dis- 
jointed words, she made Folly do most 
of the talking. 

Folly was rabid over the blouses. She 
bought a dozen, and examined two 
dozen, and expressed a desire.to shower 
three dozen on Margarite. In particular, 
she harped on the cream lace one with 
crystal buttons. Margarite put it away 
from her with a long breath and a dark- 
ening-of the eyes. Pendleton looked at 
the waist for his married sister in 


Jersey. 


ENDLETON was reading a certain 

portion of one of his mother’s chat- 
ty letters over a second time. “I’m so 
sorry about Charlie Young,” she wrote. 
“When I gave him a card of introduc- 
tion to you, Son, and he went to New 
York, I looked upon him as a very 
promising young man. His family ap- 
preciated so much your giving him a 
position in your office, and we all 





FOLLY WAS RABID OVER THE BLOUSES. 


SHE BOUGHT A DOZEN, AND EXAMINED TWO DOZEN, AND 


EXPRESSED A DESIRE TO SHOWER THREE DOZEN ON MARGARITE. 


thought he would rise rapidly. When I 
heard through his aunt yesterday that 
your firm had dispensed with his serv- 
ices, I was quite upset—though, of 
course, dear Son, I know that your rea- 
son for discharging Charlie must have 
been a good one. I hope you are not 
irritated at my having recommended a 
worthless young man to you. The 
Youngs, as you know, are of the best 
people in Rockville. I think Charlie 
would have done better if he had mar- 


ried differently. He married a girl who 
went to New York from here, Margarfite 
Byrd—you remember Professor Byrd’s 
daughter, don’t you, Son?—the one you 
saw in the little play in the Town Hall? 
Charlie’s aunt told me yesterday that 
Margarite had left him and gone on the 
stage. I think that she might have stood 
by the boy; but Margarite always did 
have a selfish strain in her. . ” 
Pendleton laid the closély-written 
sheet in the desk drawer where he kept 
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all of his mother’s letters. Then he 
called up Folly McSherry. He began the 
conversation by telling her that her face 
was coming between him and his work, 
and that he wanted to give himself over 
to frivolity that afternoon and take her 
anywhere she wanted to go. 

“Somebody’ s there before you, Pen- 
ny,” came Folly’s shallow voice over the 
wire. “I’ve a date after the matinée with 
a millionaire doing his young best to 
get rid of his mon’. So it’s thank you 
and—good-night !” 

“Wait a minute,” said Pendleton. 
“You're playing at one of the theatres 
now, aren’t you? What show are you 
booming to success, Folly ?” 

“ “Happy-Flappy-Dappy.’ Arline Gil- 
ly’s doing a talking tango in it, and little 
Byrd’s in the chorus. Uh-huh! She’s 
back from her flight into matrimony. 
Charlie lost his job. They couldn’t make 
out on nothing a year. Love in the 
Bronx went up the spout. 

Pendleton summoned his secretary, 
disposed of a few minor affairs and 
then went to see “Happy-Flappy-Dap- 
py.” It was one of those gorgeous girl 
gayeties that bedazzle small-towners and 
make New Yorkers wonder if there is 
anything new under the sun. One of the 
spéctacles in the second act represented 
a poppy garden, with continual showers 
of scarlet petals, and variegated « fem- 
inine poppies nodding in the foliage. 
Margarite Byrd’ was one of them. 

Folly McSherry flashed through the 
poppy garden, gathering poppies, slim 
body swaying to the- seductive music, 
wooing voice lilting: 

Tarry, oh, tarry, young life in thy 

flight ! 

Give me the thing I want, just for 

to-night. 
Banish to-morrows, 
reap— 

Rock them to sleep, poppies; 

them to sleep. 


and all they may 


rock 


ENDLETON had been abroad for 

a couple of months. The first thing 

he did on his return to this side was to 

run down from New York to visit his 
mother in Maryland. 

‘“Son,” said his mother, running a 
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fond, proud eye over the gifts he had 
brought her from abroad, “you have 
never given me a moment’s cause for 
anxiety. Few women can say as much 
of their boys. I was thinking of this 
when I was comforting the poor Young 
family about Charlie. You remember 
Charlie Young, don’t you, Son?—the 
boy I sent to your New York office with 
a card of introduction? He was found 
dead with the gas turned on in a New 
York rooming-house a couple of months 
ago.” 

Pendleton asked his mother’s permis- 
sion to smoke and lighted a cigar, lean- 
ing back in the saggy chair with his 
“eyes on God’s own green view from the 
window. 

“The Young family lay Charlie’s 
death at the door of his unfortunate 
marriage to Margaret Byrd,” his 
mother went on enjoyably. “I’m not ac- 
quainted with all the details of the case, 
but they say that Charlie, poor boy, was 
never very bitter against Margarite. 
His enmity was chiefly toward some man 
in New York who, he wrote his aunt 
shortly before his death, had hounded 
Margarite from the first, and even after 
her marriage.” Pendleton’s mother 
stroked his hair. “What monstrosities 
some of those born-and-bred New York- 
ers must be!” she meditated. “They say 
that Margarite’s elopement with this 
man—she left the stage to go abroad 
with him—was the final blow to Char- 
lie’s hopes that he could ever win Mar- 
garite away from her desire for luxury. 
Margarite was always a restless, discon- 
tented girl. But how she became that sort 
of person I cannot imagine. Excuse 
might be found for her had she grown 
up in the heart of New York; but her 
bringing up here in Rockville, a God- 
fearing, old-fashioned small town, was 
surely conducive to morality.” 

Pendleton lolled deeper in the Morris 
chair and watched the stars come out. 
He compared the sweeping expanse of 
sky and myriads of blossoming stars to 
the narrow perspective and eye-strain- 
ing, never-still electric signs of Broad- 
way. Somewhere down under his sati- 
ated senses, a sigh stirred. 





HOPPER’S “SWEEDIE” POLICE DEPARTMENT SALUTING IN THE SKATING-RINK SCENE 


Slap-stick Comedy in the Making 


A VISIT TO A STUDIO WHILE ONE 
OF THEM WAS BEING STAGED SHOWS 


THAT THE PLAYER 


IS NOT THE ONE 


WHO ENJOYS THIS BRAND OF PLAY 


By Verne 








| HAD my doubts about slap- 
| stick comedy until I talked 
with Hopper. He was sitting 

on an upturned barrel and yelling. 

“Kick him!” he roared. “Fall on his 
face! Tha-a-t’s right. Sit on his head! 
Now!—Everybody !—Kill it! Kill. it!” 

And everyone was doing his or her 
vigorous best to oblige. It seemed a 
game of getting in at the death, with no 
losers. On the floor was a heap-of arms 
and legs and torsos, and every once in 
a while, but not often, a head. They 
were all sitting on a woman! 

“Fierce!” screamed Hopper. “Sour! 
Funny as a crutch! Do it all over 
again.” 

Fifteen or eighteen men and girls, 
on skates—when they were standing— 
banged to their feet, brushed a small 
part of the dust off their clothing in 
perfunctory, what’s-the-use slaps, and 
perspired in pathetic helplessness. 

“Comedy has its hard sides,” re- 
marked Hopper. 














] HAD gone to the Essanay Com- 
pany’s Chicago studio on a peaceful 
mission, and I had been persuaded 


Hardin 


Porter 


downstairs, into a miniature skating- 
rink, by a plausible young man. At that, 
one could scarcely call it only miniature, 
for it had only one end. Backed snugly 
up against that single dimension was a 
solemn-looking piano, flanked by 
benches, and on the wall was a “No 
Smoking” sign, and “Rules and Regu- 
lations.” Looking at it head on, it was 
a skating-rink all the way from Coast 
to Coast. 

Now that things had settled down a 
bit, I took stock of the casualties. One 
terrifically fat man _ perspired like 
a mountain torrent. A slender youth 
was remarking dolorously, “There’s a 
thirty-five-dollar suit in its death ago- 
nies.” Around the piano, a half-dozen 
girls were draped on benches like so 
many wet rags thrown over the kitchen 
sink. An auburn-haired beauty was 
exploring a tune. A tall, water-colored 
blonde skated nonchalantly about. Back 
of me the camera-man was _ fuss- 
ing caressingly over his machine; and 
over behind him several aimless-faced 
men and women were standing along 
the wall gazing at nothing in particular. 

“Some of our slap-stick comedy two- 
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the persuasive young man be- 
“Can’t give 


a-week,” 
side me was explaining. 


the people enough of it. Crying like 
babies for it all of the time.’ 

Did I mention that this young man 
was in the egees -cabgcacm 


TWO SCENES FROM THE “SWEEDIE” 


COMEDIES 


director's name’s Hopper—E. 
Mason Hopper. Used to be vaude- 


ville crayon-artist ; called him ‘Light- 


ning Hopper.’ Regular Nebraska cy- 
clone. Goes clean crazy. Gee! Yells 
h’ms’f hoarse every day. Some pep!” 

Hopper—E. Mason Hopper—was 
over on the sidelines weaving his arms 
vigorously in explanatory gestures be- 
fore a perspiring group. 

“Bird over there, dressed in woman’s 
clothes ’s Wallace Beery—fellah took 
Raymond Hitchcock’s place ’n ‘Yankee 
Consul.’ Famous ’nanight. He’s Swee- 
die, ‘nour comedy series that name. 
Some guy!” 

Wallace Beery, alias Sweedie, was 
sitting contentedly in the center of the 
floor, a far-away, street-car expres- 
sion on his face. He looked much like 
a man. who’s trying to think what his 
wife told him to get. No one was pay- 
ing any particular attention to him, and 
he wasn’t paying any particular atten- 
tion to himself. Just sitting out in the 
middle of the floor, that was all. 

But the plausible young man ex- 
plained. ‘“That’s where he fell in the 
last scene, and he’s gotta stay there 
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until they pick him up in the 

Of: 2 2.2 

started the 

picking-up process 

with rare fervor. 

7 “Keep ’em on their 
/ toes all of the 

time,” 


ey said 
y Hopper 
“ff grinningly. 
“Never let ’em 
g cold and stiff. That’s 
ay 1 yell so much—keeping them 
keyed up. Got to 
h ave them 
work- 
in g 


sponta- 
neously. 
Speed’s 
comedy’s 
first name.” 
DIRECTOR E. MASON HOPPER 
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Two of the men skaters bent down 
and tucked their arms around Sweedie, 


who succumbed without 
protest or interest. 

The sweating 

fat man 

put 


& 
| 
Ls 


Lees 


hk me 





away his handkerchief 
with a last appealing 
look at Hopper, 
and knelt down a 
few feet outside 
of the zone of 
effort. Every 

time they picked 

weedie up, he 
fell down again. 

Every time he fell, 
everyone else fell 

—all over him. 
They fell with a will. 

At last, after Sweedie 
had fallen and been fallen 
on some considerable times, 
Hopper yelled “Let’s go,” 
and. the camera-man 
got an important look 
on his face. 

This time it was a 
splendidly enthusiastic, 
cooperative fall. What- 
ever you say, these re- 
hearsal falls haven’t the 
proper spontaneity and 
natural-life disregard for 
consequences. But this fall had 


A SCENE FROM 


the climax, Beery’s wig was knocked 
off, and though the furiously fat man 


THE POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
IN MUFTI, BEING 
BOMBARDED WITH 

EGGS AND 
VEGETA- 
BLES 


flung his obscuring 

bulk whole-heartedly 

on it.and Beery’s 

head, his valiant 

effort was too 
late. 

““Whoa !t*’ 
shrieked Hopper. 
“Whoa! Spoiled! 
Gotta take it 

over.” 

There was more 
slapping of clothes, 
pirecror MOpping of 
E.. MASON perspiration, 
HOPPER and more 
desultory skating. Then 
things started over again 
in another unbridled 

crash. 

“Everyone wants 
slap-stick stuff,” Hop- 
per was saying. “TI 
don’t care how refined 
your audience is, ~it 

wants your comedy- 
actors to get all bunged 

up and bung everything up— 
fall down, get hit over the head, 


fall in tubs of water, break dishes 


all of that. It was a fall that fell °,°<sweepie” 
—anything to give them a chance 


with spirit and expression. But at — comepy 
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to laugh at something they’d cry about 
at home.” 


| WENT into the private exhibition- 
room at the studio, and let a fellow 
in the upper part of a bathing-suit and 
trousers, run over a couple of previous 
Sweedie pictures. I sat at a school- 
desk—there were two rows of therh 
along the walls so that the directors, 
watching the first run of the pictures, 
could make notes—and saw Sweedie, 
this time on the screen, flick mashed 
potatoes into her escort’s eye, fight with 
a garden hose, be snaked along at the 
end of a rope by an automobile; 
watched him as a delightfully irrespon- 
sible clerk at a soda fountain—some- 
thing you always wanted to be in real 
life—poke raspberry sundaes into a 
patron’s eyes, turn the seltzer bottle on 
him, sprinkle him: with the pineapple 
sirup, drag him across the counter and 
hold his head under the faucet, serve 
him an extra portion of castor oil, cram 
ice cream chunks down his neck, and 
otherwise entertain the public. 

After that I went back with a clearer 
idea of Sweedie. 

“After this next scene,” promised 
Hopper engagingly, “I'll line my police 
department up against a wall and we'll 
throw things at them.” 

He expressed it so invitingly that I 
took off my coat. 

“Old tricks go better than anything,” 
said Hopper. 

Sweedie having been picked up and 
deposited on her feet, the next scene 
was her arrest. This required a half- 
dozen rehearsals, starting out with the 
police department’s falling down and 
ending with the police department’s be- 
ing kicked down, by the redoubtable 

weedie. Hopper used his whistle. One 
blast and the police, headed by the acro- 
batic Ben Turpin, the original Happy 
Hooligan, so ’tis said, rushed into the 
skating-rink and fell down in a. heap, 
as much on top of each other as pos- 
sible; another blast and they sprawled 
to their feet; another, and Turpin re- 
quired fancy salutes from each; -an- 
other, and Turpin advanced upon the 
fear-stricken skaters grouped about 
the piano. 
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“You’re pinched!” he yelled in a ter- 
rible voice, throwing wide his arms. 

“Oh!” everyone shrieked. 

Another whistle; Turpin began ex- 
amining his captives. From left to right 
he strode sleuthfully, and finally came 
upon Sweedie. Focusing his eyes upon 
him (or her) through rings made with 
his forefingers and thumbs, Turpin 
with a particularly dramatic gesture, 
yelled “You!” 

“Me?” asked Sweedie, incredulously, 
advancing. ; 

“Yes, you!” yelled Turpin. Another 
whistle. ““Ay bane peenched?” asked 
Sweedie, thick-headedly. “Pinched,” 
echoed Turpin. With a well-directed 
punt, Sweedie, to the tune of the 
whistle, kicked the lined-up police 
sprawling on the floor, and escaped. 


“AJ OW,” said Hopper to the collec- 


tive police. department, “we will 
do that fence scene.” 

“Say, Hopper,” one of the blue- 
coats said, “I aint going to be in any 
more of that throwing stuff. It’s worth 
more’n five bones a day. I resign.” 

“Oh, come on,” said Hopper cor- 
dially. “Honest, I got the eggs fresh 
this morning. Everything else is right 
from the market.” 

“Well,” compromised the mutineer, 
“if you promise not to hit me in the 
face, I'll go through with it-—this 
time.” 

“Sure I wont,” promised Hopper 
readily. 

Taking off their uniforms, they lined 
up against the fence, and the camera- 
man started. Then we got down to 
business. I preferred eggs, and being a 
sort of guest, Hopper supplied me gen- 
erously; but a couple of tomatoes and 
things got into my ammunition box, so 
I used them. 

I want it set down here that I par- 
ticularly tried not to hit the protestant 
in the face, and I succeeded. I only hit 
him in the chest—with a soft, splattery 
tomato. If you ever see the picture 
screened, you’ll know from the look of 
belligerent surprise on his face, why 
I did not loiter. If I ever meet that 
policeman over the telephone, or 
through print, I know I can explain 
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the affair to his entire satisfaction. 
Undoubtedly he will remember—if 
his memory is as long as I fear— 
that next to him was the littlest fel- 
low in the bunch. 

As nearly as I could judge in the ex- 
citement of the moment, we hit every- 
body about every place they could be 
hit. It was only that part that they 
hid up against the fence that we 
couldn’t pelt head-on, and that we 
attacked by reflex. It was only when 
we ran out of projectiles that ‘the 
camera-man stopped cranking. “Fine 
picture,” said Hopper enthusiastically. 

“That’s real speed,” commented 
Hopper, as I slunk in his lee. “If I 
could give ’em «about a hundred and 
eighty scenes a week with that zip, I’d 
be happy. Don’t give ’em time to 
think. Keep ’em roaring—bing ! 
—bing!—bing! Change the 
effects and scenes so fast that 
the eye and the brain are 
going in high gear all the time. 
All you need is a thin plot and a 
cracking, ripping bunch of actions 
and situations, pulling ’em up to a 
laugh and dropping ’em off. 
Give ’em background and at- 
mosphere, and actors true to 
the type—the long and the 
short of it, and’the fat and 
the lean. Let 
your audi- 
ence antici- 
pate — 
that’s two- 
thirds of any 
picture, or 


Se 


~, 


a 


t 


WALLACE BEERY 


AS Sweedie 


novel, or play. 
Then bring 
them up every 
so often with a 
crash. There 
are just two 
things you can- 
not do in com- 
edy—show a 
pathetic, or 
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é 


even 
a seri- 

ous, hint, 

or be vulgar.” 

“Hot: 4s n° t 
it?” said a passing thespian. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Hopper to him- 
self, “this would be a good day to push 
the police department into the lake. 
Say, boy—” 





Catching Douglas 
-Fairbanks on the Run 


By JOHN TEN EYCK 





HE other day at noon, in the midst of a 
2 Y whopping downpour of rain, I borrowed 
a friend’s rain-coat' (some one else had 
borrowed mine earlier in the morn- 
ing) and proceeded to the stage 
DOUGLAS entrance of the Liberty Theatre, 
FAIRBANKS which stage entrance is on 
AS The West Forty-first Street _¢ 
ee south of the regiment ac" 
COMES UP of theatres which has 
SMILING” made West Forty- 
second Street fa- 
mous, and passing the 
guardian of the stage 
door, entered in search 
of Douglas Fairbanks. 
On the bare stage, “ 
np by with a healthy coat 
New York of tan, he was en- 
gaged in telling the 
King of the Cotton Market that he 
was a money-loving old plute 
whose one saving grace was the 
fact that he had a beautiful daugh- 
ter whom he, Douglas, loved to a fine frenzy. Although afl 
this was, of course, part of the play, and Douglas was say- 
ing so only as a character in the play which Al Woods 
was preparing for production, I felt a slight tang of excite- 
ment, for, be it known, Douglas is as a verity and as a 
matter of fact duly and actually wedded to the daughter of 
Sully, King of Cotton, and the hero of many a wild after- 
noon on the Cotton Exchange. 
In fact, it is said that Fairbanks’ father-in-law rather ob- 
jected to having himself more or less grafted onto the play 
as one of the characters therein, and expressed an opinion 
that his son-in-law, even in play, should not undertake the 
delineation of quite so rabid an anti-Cotton-King young man 
as Douglas plays in the comedy in which he will, when these 
immortal lines meet your eye, be appearing in New York. 
Doug’, however, being a persuasive individual, and pos- 
sessed in no mean way of “that damn’ charm” which gets 
many a delightful scoundrel by when the more serious fall Pabiapaan be 
by the wayside, managed somehow to persuade his father-in- saat teak 
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law that it was all right. So the rehearsals go “OFF THE STAGE 
merrily on. for" ag hong 2a ag 
Fairbanks rehearses with all the nervous energy f 3 Cuanane 
he displays in the presence of an audience. His 7 FELLOW” 
lines come with the same quick, staccato clearhess © 5; 
that is so familiar to the thousands who have seen 
his work. The strange, likable personality that “gets 
over” so readily, is as much apparent on the dark 
stage on a rainy afternoon as it is on the lighted stage 
with a full house present for the performance. 
I*came over to rescue him from work for an 
hour that afternoon and bring him out for 
some lunch. He finished his scene, exchanged 
some gay repartee with the director—who 
was sitting smoking a gigantic cigar in the 
front row of the vacant auditorium immedi- 
ately in front of a gigantic sign erected by 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, proprietors of the 
house, forbidding smoking therein—and 
then came my way, and we departed across 
rainy Seventh Avenue and rainier Broad- 
way to the white luncheon room in the 
Knickerbocker. 
There I found difficulties in getting him 
seated. Morris Gest, with a Leghorn hat 
banded brilliantly in green silk, leaned 
against the cigar counter; Wallace Ed- 
dinger and a crowd of friends detracted 
him from me again; Lew Fields, with his 
homely, lovable face, again dragged my 
fly away from the web of interviewing, and 
I was forced to drink tea and gaze upon the 
assembled stars, amongst whom Fairbanks 
moved like a good natured comet, with what- 
ever patience I could gather together, for he is 
an excellent talker. That is why, confound him, 
he’s so blamed popular. 
They finally let him go, and he came back to 
the table where I sat. 
“Have a cocktail?” I suggested. 
“Never drink,” he said. 
“What’ll you have?” 
“Milk. I was reading one of the anti-coffee ad’s 
to-day, so I have decided to give up drinking 
coffee.” 
He ordered a glass of milk. I ordered a Man- 
hattan cocktail, shamelessly, and a pot of orange 
pekoe tea, a combination I have learned to drink 
from my two scamp Russian friends, respec- 
tively, an artist and an actor, George Eva- 
lenko and Nicholas Dunaew. 
Fairbanks got his milk, and added 
some boiled beef and an enormous slice 
of blackberry pie to it..I contented myself with the cock- 
tail, four glasses of tea and twelve lumps of sugar. Photesili 
by White, 


He started to talk when I reached the sixth lump. = White; 
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“Say,” he said, “these fellows that 
write ad’s are awfully clever, aren't 
they? You know, when I read that ad’ 
to-day, I really lost all interest in drink- 
ing coffee, really. I suppose those fel- 
lows get big money, don’t they?” 

“They certainly do,” I replied, pour- 
ing myself more tea, “and there’s a 
good reason for. it. The ad’s bring in 
money; but if everyone were affected 
by them like you, the milk companies 
and not the anti-coffee ought to pay for 
the billing.” 

He noticed that I was using lemon 
instead of cream in my tea, and 
helped himself to my cream. 

“It’s educational, that advertis- 
ing, anyhow,” he remarked plac- 
idly. * 

He drank the cream. 

“Are you an anti-Roosevelt 
man?” he inquireg suddenly, be- 
ginning with the pie. 

“You bet I’m not,” I 
answered. “I’m for 
Roosevelt, now. 
yesterday, to- 
morrow, 
week 
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after next and all the time. I’m for 
speed, efficiency and power in every- 
thing.” 

“Say, you’ve got the right idea.” He 
paused dramatically in his elimination 
of the pie, to make a gesture. “You 
know, after I had been married awhile, 
my father-in-law, who loves Roosevelt 
about as much as a new- 

born . kitten 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AND 
“HE COMES 
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adores the Atlantic Ocean, got to talk- 
ing to me till I began to think that 
Teddy was nothing but bunk, even 
though I knew ’way down in my heart 
that I admired him more than any man 
I ever knew. 

“When I went to Washington to piay, 
I went up to the White Housé to see 
him. I expected that he’d howdy do me 
and tell me that he liked the show and 
enjoyed my acting and that he thought 
the drama was a wonderful means 
of expression and had in it 
great influences for uplift 
and for doing good 
among the people— 
and all that old 
stuff. Did he? 
Rather not. I 
never got such a 
surprise in my life. 
He -knew all about 
me, every play I had 
ever been in, all about 
my family, where 
they came from, who 
they were, all about 
my wife’s family. In fact, 
he reminded me of things 
about myself that I had 
forgotten. And he didn’t 


PATRICIA COLLINGE IN 
UP SMILING” 
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hand me one of those dead-fish, limp 
handshakes, either. He gave me a hand- 
shake that had power behind it, and he 
said, ‘Howdy do!’ as though he meant 
it. I’m for him to the end. He’s got them 
all beat. He’s a wonder. 

“Why, it makes me tired the way they 
talk about Roosevelt. Believe me, twenty 
years from now, when all this crowd 
that’s talking against him now are so 
completely forgotten that future histo- 

rians wont be able to find out what 
. their names were, 
Roosevelt will just 
begin to be ap- 
preciated at his 
real worth— 
as one of the 
two great 
executives 
of the cen- 
tury —the 
other being 
Wilhelm 
II. 
“And 
the secret 
of the 
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man’s wonderful success is his inde- 
fatigable energy. I tell you, there is no 
room in the world for the lazy man, the 
shirker and the one who always wants 
some one else to do things for him. The 
only person who gets anything and gets 
anywhere is the man who does things 
himself: Roosevelt is that type of man. 
He is the living incarnation of kinetic 
energy—of active force. It’s all very 
well for a man to say that he has lots of 
potential energy and potential get-up 
and go, and that he can do this or that 
if he wants to. It’s only the man who 
gets out and does it who is worth while. 
The world is a stage, with this differ- 
ence : that in the world every man is his 
own playwright and writes his own part. 
Those who are forced to speak another 
man’s lines are those only who have not 
the courage to write their own. Roose- 
velt is a man who has done his will since 
he was a boy at college, and his way has 
always been a force for good in the 
country at large. 

“He is the American Spirit alive in 
one man—the spirit that has crossed 
the prairies and conquered a domain 
that can vie.in richness and power with 
that of any in the world, and which, in- 
stead of being given into the hands of 
some one family to rule, the American 
with magnificent courage has claimed 
to be fit to govern himself, and has 
done so. Out of that spirit and bred of 
that spirit and a part ‘of it, is Roose- 
velt. Those who bark at his heels, who 
revile him and talk of this and that in 
connection with him, are the reaction- 
aries, or those who are so small that 
they cannot see his greatness. 

“Tt was Cassius who said of Cesar: 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar 

feed 

That he hath grown so great? 

—and with that remark in his mouth, 
stabbed the man who welded together 
the warring Roman factions which 
threatened the Empire’s dissolution and 
was such a personality in the State, that 
for three centuries after his death his 
name was a thing for the barbarians of 
the Rhine, the Danube and the Tigris 
to conjure with, and was the cry with 
which the legions of Rome went into 
battle victoriously for fifteen decades. 
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And Cassius could not even be faithful 
to his-one friend, Brutus, any more than 
Brutus had been faithful to his foster 
father, Cesar. 

“It is the fate of Republics that they 
are eternally shaming themselves in 
their jealousy of their own great men. 

“Not only Roosevelt; but Edgar Al- 
lan Poe is a case in point. In the whole 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, filled with the works of art 
and memorials of the great and brilliant 
men of all ages, what memorial is there 
to Poe, the greatest of our lyric singers, 
the most gifted writer this Republic ever 
produced? A memorial, unhappily not 
very well done, presented by the actors 
of the country to the Museum in his 
honor, because his mother was an 
actress ! 

“Tt is a bitter thought for a man to 
think in this age, when the country is 
flooded with all sorts of war-cries of 
art, that our greatest artist should be 
so treated. Why? Because he was-a 
drunkard—because he was dissipated— 
because he did not make money! Can 
you imagine the Americans, of all peo- 
ple, pointing the finger of scorn at a 
genius because he drank!” 

I drank my tea violently in full sym- 
pathy. Poe is one of the subjects which 
rile muh, as the old melodramatic ac- 
tors used to say. I have forgiven New 
York much because its government has 
dedicated a park, recently, to the mem- 
ory of Poe—in the center of the park, 
being the little house in which he 
lived. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS is a co- 
median, and somehow or another, 
people generally think that a comedian 
is nothing but a clown. They do not 
realize the divinity of comedy (as 
Dante did, perhaps, when he called his 
great trilogy the Divina Commedia), 
nor do they realize the fact that the true 
spirit of comedy rests first upon an un- 
derstanding of the serious truths of life 
first and then the ridiculous aspects of 
it. Comedy is not a compound of lies; 
true comedy is as true a delineation of 
actual facts as anything in the way of 
artistic expression can possibly be. The 
fact that they are presented so that the 
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audience perceives 
them from an hu- 
’ morous angle is 
the greatest 
artistry, 
for as 


truly as it 
is a_ fact 
that nothing 
can kill a thing 
quicker than ridi- 
cule, so is it true that 
nothing can create in- 
terest in anything so 
rapidly as the inter- 
est that it is given 
by granting *it a hu- 
morous and human 
appeal. 

Fairbanks himself 
is a good example of 
what kinetic energy is 
and can do in a line 
of work utterly dif- 
ferent from that of 
the great ex-President. 
He is a man who is 
never still, a man as full 
of energy as a dynamo is 
of volts, never satisfied 


with letting the time flow by, 
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always actively en- 
gaged in some- 
thing—if not in 

acting, then 

in sailing, 

riding, 


motoring, 
reading, 
talking. 
His eyes are 
Photographs piercingly dark + 
by White, brown, his hair 


New York 


black, and his 

mouth is firm, gener- 

ous, and full of the 

suggestion of expres- 

sive speech, A wiry 

young chap, is Doug- 

las Fairbanks, typi- 

cally American of 

the old stock in 

every action of his 

body, every intona- 

tion of his voice. In 

fact, he is a “regu- 

lar guy,” as they say on 

ok discon the street, or 

AS Jeraboam 4% regular fel- 

Martinin low” as_ they 

“HE COMES put it at The 
UP SMILING Lambs’. 





Anita 
Stewart's 
Bungalow 


ALS.O A GERL 
MOTION-PICTURE 
STAR’S VIEWS ON 
A BIG QUESTION 





fq |NITA STEWART, who 


A has just turned nine- 


her 
breath. 

“I am going to build next 
year,” she began, “a quaint 
little bungalow—white stucco 
and all white inside, with a 
very, very large living-room, so 
we can dance—and a big, open 
fire-place—and I’m going to 
have a dog, and a cat, and a 
canary.” 

A year and a half in the photo- 
plays, nineteen years old, and 
going to build a bungalow on Long 
Island—so she said later—all white 
—dances—fireplace—dog—cat—and 
a canary! 

“I’m just wild about dancing, you 
know,” she declared. 

“And Mother and I have agreed that 
the living-room shall be arranged for 
dancing. It is to be just full of win- 
dows, too. It’s to be—the bungalow— 
right near the home of my brother-in- 
law, Ralph Ince, and my sister, near 
Brightwater, Bay Shore, and Mother 
and I have already bought the property. 
It will be just—ideal!” 

Miss Stewart will not return to the 
Brooklyn High. School, whence she 
was taken by the Vitagraph director to 
play in motion pictures. Taking small 
parts at first and working up from the 
bottom, this slender, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, vivacious girl has won upper 
rank. 

“Now to the matter that interests a 
whole lot of girls and boys,” I insisted. 
“Do you think a person must have stage 
training to succeed in picture plays?” 


teen, drew in 


ANITA 
STEWART 


Photograph by 
Stacey 


VE ae 

“I don't think they do,” she an- 
swered. “Of course I got a great deal 
of help from my brother-in-law. I had 
the advantage. I get a lot of letters from 
girls asking my advice, and I tell them 
that I am getting ahead and that I 
didn’t have a day of stage experience. 
Most of these letters are foolish—but 
then I used to write them myself. 

“But I’m a serious worker now.” 
And she skipped off like a school-girl 
late for her lessons. 
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Editor's Note: The story 
of Bertha Mann, who is to 
play Lity WAGNER in “To- 
day,” this coming season, 
is interesting, but the story 
of how her engagement 
was brought about is il- 
luminating. After inviting 
opportunities to play lead- 
ing dramatic réles without 
success, ~she staked her 
whole career on the fickle 
fancy of the managers and 
“displayed her wares,” as one 
commercially put it. 


| IKE many other 
Ee American — actresses 

{ and actors, I have 

been a slave to “type.” I 

have been told that, having 

been successful in a part 

where a dimple on the 

left arm was re- 

quired, thereafter I 

should play only 

such parts as re- 

quire a dimple on the 

left arm. That the 

dimple aforesaid was, in 

fact, of no artistic or intellectual value 
to me, meant nothing to my prospec- 
tive manager. With his own eyes he 
had seen me “make good”. with a 
dimple, and he was taking no 
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A - Theatrical 


“Sample Room” 


By BERTHA MANN 


chances ; 

and _ he 

fert he 

would be tak- 

ing chances were 

the dimple, for the time be- 

ing, relegated to the “prop. 
= room.” 

I have met with many 
disappointments because I 
won a success in a certain 

part. But the prize, I believe, 

belongs to an acquaintance of 

rueee Mine, an excellent actor 
stupies of Who was wanted for an 
BERTHA MANN important role in an im- 
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portant play. He met the manager, who 
is noted for his ability to say more 
in fewer and more vigorous words than 
any manager in America. 

“Say,” remarked the manager, “you 
are the. fellow I’ve been looking for. I 
have a corking part for you‘in a new 
play. Come up to the office this after- 
noon and get it. I want you to read it 
and see what you think of it.” 

The actor called, was cordially re- 
ceived and the part was delivered to him. 

“Now come in to-mcrrow and tell me 
what’s doing,’ the manager commanded. 

The actor read the part and liked it. 
It was just the kind of part he wanted to 
play. He was all impatience for re- 
hearsals to begin. The next day he 
returned. 

“I think the; part is magnificent,” he 
declared in a burst of enthusiasm. “I am 
sure the play will be a success, and I 
shall begin at:once to study my contri- 
bution.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” the manager 
answered. “I like enthusiasm. It’s the 
goods. Come up to-morrow and I'll have 
the contract ready.” 

The next: day the actor returned and 
the contract was handed to him. He 
signed it and it was passed over to the 
manager for his signature. A faint cloud 
of uncertainty gathered on his brow. 

“Now see here, my boy,” he confided, 
“T like you and _J like your work. This is 
an important part. It means much to the 
play. But it is a type. Maybe vou can 
play it and maybe you can’t. I think I’d 
better find something else for you later. 
Come in and see me again. Just run up 
when you are around.” 

And with a sigh which he could not 
restrain, he concluded: 

“This thing of picking good people to 
cast plays is fierce.” 

We of the artistic side of the dramatic 
profession love to believe that some of 
our ideals and some of our art is shared 
by the manager. No doubt this is true in 
certain cases, but in the most important 
feature of dramatic production, the very 
essential of artistic casting is lacking. It 
is imagination. Without imagination 
there can be no ideal. The player will 
take a play and read it. He or she will 
visualize every character in that play, 
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and in the mind the play will be en- 
acted. To the performer it is not neces- 
sary actually to see the play in action to 
know what ‘it will act like. ‘Not so with 
most of ‘the managers. They see you as 
a “type” and nothing .else. They are 
gradually making it necessary for the 
player to display his wares, just like a 
salesman for a lingerie, boot and shoe 
or hardware house. They wishito ‘see 
you in the part first,:and if they ‘like 
you then, you may be entrusted with it. 
But if it be unlike anything ‘that you 
may have Cone before, your opportunity 
to broaden your experience, to develop 
your art, is denied. 

There are two sides to this question. 
I make prompt confession of that fact. 
The other side is that many players are 
not good judges of what they can do. 
Nat Goodwin, one of America’s most 
brilliant comedians, was obsessed with 
a desire to play Shylock. Well, he played 
Shylock. And after he had played it he 
met a friend. 

“Did you see me as Shylock at the 
Knickerbocker the other evening?” 
asked Mr. Goodwin. 

“T was there,” the wit replied, “but I 

couldn’t see you as Shylock.” 
’ And so it is. The comedian yearns 
for tragedy. The tragedian believes he 
would win fame and fortune as a come- 
dian. The character actress seeks an 
outlet for her pent-up emotion in heavy 
roles, and vice versa. And the managers 
know this. But the manager does not 
seek far enough to determine whether 
this desire is backed by an ability suc- 
cessfully to carry out the changed 
ideals. 

It must not be forgotten that many 
of our lighter actresses have won dis- 
tinction in heavy roles. A recent pro- 
duction of a’ Shakespearean play in New 
York brought forth as the leading 
woman an artiste who is recognized as 
the peer of all vaudeville impersonators. 
In one of the most successful plays pro- 
duced in New York a couple of years 
ago, a distinct success was scored by a 
former veteran minstrel, who played a 
black-face slave. It was a telling bit of 
character work. Indeed, the casts of suc- 
cessful plays contain the names of many 
successful vaudeville artists who made 
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the transition without loss of pres- - suave gagements___re- 
tige or popularity. Therefore, jy" “quired me to 
it depends largely upon the e.. fom. . be cast:for 
actress herself whether ' ce a dra- 
there is any basis for 
her belief that her 
forte lies in another 
direction. 
I have always , 
wanted to play { 
highly emotional 7 
roles. I have al- 
ways felt that I 
could do so; 
and when the }) 
exigencies of | 
my stock en- 


i” matic 
~ £ role, I felt 
“i 7” shat my best 
work was being 
a tata done; I felt-the greater 
inspiration. Before being selected to play the rdle 
of Lily Wagner—which I consider the strongest 
emotional role which has been written 
during the past five years—I had 
already won some local distinction 
for work. of a similar character. 
In fact, this local distinction was the 
means of my presentation in “To-day.” 
When, at the beginning of my pro- 
fessional career, I played day after 
day, with Maude Adams in “Peter 
Pan,” I noted the effect of her 
varying moods. Her comedy was 
delicious, and the audience re- 
sponded promptly. It was in her 
moments of tense drama, however, 
that she “got” her audience. This 
was my first interesting engage- 
ment, and it was at this time that 
I determined to cultivate my 
dramatic ability. 
My subsequent engage- 
ments with Nance O’Neill, 
whom I consider one of 
the greatest emotional 
“SHOULD NOT THE PRODUCERS ESTIMATE actresses the American 
THE VALUE OF AN ARTIST, AND NOT ’ stage has ever produced, and 
FORCE THE ARTIST TO PROVE IT?” 
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Arnold Daly, an actor worthy to rank 
with our greatest artists, was of much 
assistance to me. I possess that quality 
which is possessed solely by the Amer- 
ican actress: an ability to play with 
equal success in special productions, 
where the requirements are the most 
severe, and in stock, where the chief 
requisite is speed, speed and more speed. 
I was enabled, however, in the stock 
companies where I acted as leading 
woman, to test my ability as an emo- 
tional actress. My best advisers be- 
lieved that in this branch I would win 
my greatest success. Realizing that the 
actress who would win success in her 
chosen field must not divide her inter- 
est, I placed myself frankly and un- 
reservedly under the direction of a busi- 
ness representative, a man keenly alive 
to commercial values and yet not un- 
mindful of the artistic requirements. 
He presented my name to many man- 
agers. They had heard of me, and were 
interested. Their interest was continued 
up to the very point when it was sug- 
gested that I was available to play highly 
emotional roles. Then came the stum- 
bling block. . . . 

Unfortunately for our high artistic 
standards, we must seek a profit in our 
work, and as I was sought for a new 
comedy, in the support of a popular 
musical comedy star, and as the man- 
agers did not share my. self-established 
enthusiasm over my own talent, I spent 
another year in earning a livelihood. 
During the long engagement in New 
York my representative called the atten- 
tion of all the managers to my meager 
part, but endeavored to draw from even 
this small rdle some proof of a latent 
emotional talent. They, like the comedian 
friend of Nat Goodwin, were there but 
couldn’t “see” me in anything save the 
sort of rdle I was then playing. It was 
beginning to be discouraging. It does one 
little good to have faith in oneself and 
not be able to inspire a like faith: in 
those whom we know as “the powers.” 

Finally an heroic move was -deter- 
mined upon. 

“Are you willing to put everything at 
risk,” asked my business manager, “and 
prove to the managers that you are an 
emotional actress?” 
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I was. Arrangements were made. to 
place in rehearsal a short dramatic play 
which had always been a favorite of 
mine. I do not believe I shall ever for- 
get the afternoon when this play was 
given. Every leading manager in New 
York had been invited to be present or 
send a representative, and the very 
originality of the plan invited their in- 
terest. They knew that to put a play on 
in. New York meant much labor and ex- 
pense, and the managers decided that, if 
for no other reason than to satisfy 
their curiosity, they would be “in 
front.” . 

I give full credit for whatever success 
was achieved to all the contributing ele- 
ments—the play itself, the assisting ar- 
tists and the psychological opportunity. 

I think every actress knows, after the 
first speech she utters on the stage, just 
what condition of mind the audience 
is in. My own play was the last on a 
program of four short plays, all of 
which had been happily received. But 
they had mostly been light comedies. 
And mine was tragedy, tense, gripping 
tragedy. Either it would appeal with all 
the vital force possible, or it would fail 
ignobly. When my first speech was ut- 
tered I felt a relief, and I knew that I 
had not misjudged my powers. The rest 
I learned from my representative. He 
came back after the performance and 
met me as I was leaving the stage. He 
was smiling enigmatically. 

“When you are dressed,” he said, 


“meet me in the lobby of the theatre. 


It’s business—and you've won!” 
Those were the happiest words, I 
think, that have been addressed to me. 
I hastened into my street clothes, and 
met him just as I was leaving, He held 
up five sheets of paper and cards. 
“Here,” he said, “are some cards and 


‘notes from the managers who are sitting 


in front. Here is one who wishes to see 
you at ten o’clock to-morrow. Another 
wants an option on your services for 
next season. Each of the others con- 
gratulates you and asks an interview.” 
“Well,” I said, my heart’ in my 
throat, “what are we going to do?” 
“Do? We are going to make these 
managers pay you for the time you 
have been waiting for them to pay you,” 
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with you a contract that will be 
proof that your own courage has 
been vindicated.” 

And when I went to the front 
of the house I met my present 
manager. After his congratu- 

lations, and the arrangement of an 
appointment to see the drama- 
tists the next day, my con- 
tract was entered into, 
and when “To-day” 
opens its season in 
Chicago, I shall 
“I have replied to , play the leading 
each of them,” he /? wel tine * woman’s role. 
concluded. “They /4 et ; bes Ret.. what 
sent these notes and (<j é 7S of: these 
cards back to the , téne. foctes 
stage. One man- nate? Cannot 
ager 1s waiting the managers of 
for you now American _ produc- 
ne tions see the injustice 
” of their present system? 
Is there no way by which 
they may be brought to a re- 
alization that American dra- 
matic art is suffering because 
of their obsolete customs and 
practices? It has been shown 
in this instance that they were 
wrong, and at the time my 
opportunity came, there were 
others engaged in a like ex- 
periment. Four plays were 
presented, three of them 
with “leading” characters. 
All of the three artists, 
appearing in parts with 
which they were unfamiliar 
and yet rendering intelligent 
conceptions, were seized by 
alert managers, ready to ac- 
cept any proven value. 
Should not the producers 
estimate the value of an 
artist, and not force 
the artist to prove 
> it under the heavy 
handicaps now 
existing? 


he replied. “We are going to 
make them pay for this per- 
formance, and we are going 
to make them realize that 
this performance ‘this after- 
noon was an unnecessary ob- 
ligation assumed by you. They 
should have been able to put you 
to a test themselves without gem 
compelling you to use the ¢ : 
theatre as a sample foom.” 

He carefully replaced Ps 
the letters. f 
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lobby of the 
theatre. It is 
he whom we 
shall see, and 
if the prop- 
Oosition 

sounds 

good, it is his 
that we shall accept. 
You want to leave the city to-mor- 
row? Well, you can do so, and you can carry 






























Mr. and Mrs. 


“Al” Woods, 


Two Spectacular Surprises 


THEY BOTH ARE PICTURESQUE, DY- 
NAMIC, RESTLESS, NERVOUS, EAGER AND 
ALERT—AND BOTH ARE SUCCESSES 


By Rennold Wolf 


[ ep~ |HIRTY years ago A. H. 
£e Woods was a gamin in Hous- 








ton Street; this fall he will 
have on tour no less than thirty-two 
theatrical companies, and by spring he 
will undoubtedly have earned a greater 
aggregate profit than ever before ac- 
crued to an individual showman or firm 
in one theatrical season. 

Spectacular, picturesque, dynamic, 
“Al” Woods is unique among the 
showmen of the world. None of them 
possesses greater energy or concentra- 
tion; the man doesn’t live who equals 
him in enthusiasm. Of all his com- 
petitors, George C. Tyler alone displays 
aught of his driving optimism and com- 
pelling conviction. Mr. Woods vio- 
lates every rule of the game; he is 
utterly ignorant of the history of the 
theatre, and he probably wouldn’t. know 
a unity if he met one face to face; yet 
he has to his credit a succession of box- 
office triumphs that make him at once 
the envy and wonder of his colleagues. 

Restless, nervous, eager and _ alert, 
Mr. Woods’ entire life is devoted to the 
theatre. He has nothing of the wizardry 
of Belasco, nothing of the commercial 
solidity of A. L. Erlanger, and nothing 
of the dignity of Frohman or Savage, 
yet he wades in where that quartette 
of eminent producers would fear to 
tread, and almost invariably wades to 
success. In five years he has devel- 
oped from the foremost producer of 


so-called popular melodrama, to the 
most consistently successful purveyor 
of high-class plays. And, as you might 
observe, if you passed through Forty- 
second Street, he is still going. 

From the numerous attractions with 
which Mr. Woods was associated last 
season he must have derived a revenue 
approximating half a million dollars. 
To give credence to this estimate, one 
must take into consideration his share 
of “Within the Law,” ten companies 
of which were on tour; his “Potash 
and Perlmutter,” running  simulta- 
neously in New York and London; his 
“The Yellow Ticket,” which has just 
terminated a six months’ run; his in- 
terest in “Under Cover,” the season’s 
surprise in Boston; and the sole owner- 
ship of the Julian Eltinge attraction. 
Also Woods owns outright the Eltinge 
Theatre, which paid for itself in one 
season with the profits of “Within the 
Law ;” he is the lessee of the Republic, 
Belasco’s first New York home, shares 
in the leasehold of the Bronx Opera 
House uptown, and controls the Liberty 
in Brooklyn. As if these were not suffi- 
cient interests to engage his attention, 
Woods last year acquired a circuit of 
ten, theatres in Germany, wherein, he 
presented vaudeville and motion pic- 
tures. 

Surely few theatrical managements 
can boast of more enterprises. Still, one 
finds Woods conducting his business 
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Ene staff. Yet the Woods suite of of- 
fices in the loft of the Eltinge 
Theatre provides far more than 
its pro rata share of amuse- 

ments to two countries. 
Five years ago the smart 
thing was to poke fun gently 
at Woods’ preposterous am- 
bition to rise a notch higher 
in the theatrical scale. It 
wasn’t from any desire to 
uplift the stage or because he 
felt a sense of shame in the 
popular-price field that he 
took leave of that divi- 
sion. With a_ perspicacity 
characteristic of him, he 
had foreseen the doom of 
the tawdry drama of thrills. 
It was not because he loved 
“Bertha, the Sewing-Ma- 


Photograph 
by Hail, 
New York 


MRS. A. H. 
WwoOOoDs 


with a smaller office 
staff than far less 
active managers. He 
does not maintain 
even a_ bookkeeper. 
Martin Herman, his 
brother, keeps such ac- 
counts as are recorded 
at all, and a bundle of 
energy named Ralph 
Kohn, on guard in the 
outer office, acts as 
general supervisor. A 
routing-agent and, at 
times, a press-agent, 
complete the executive 


MR. AND MRS. WOODS (IN FOREGROUND), HOMEWARD BOUND 


ON THE Mauretania 
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chine Girl,’ and “Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak-Model” less that he was forsak- 
ing them. Woods might have remained 
to the end of his days the most prolific 
producer the Stair and Havlin Circuit 
had ever known, were he not convinced 
that the melodramatic jig was up. He 
made the transition as easily as he might 
have slipped from one coat into an- 
other. -One day twenty-three blood- 
curdling plays of crime and adventure 
flaunted his name; the next, the works 
of Paul Potter, Charles Klein and 
Edward Peple sent him profits. 


“TT HE public and his colleagues did 

not laugh long at Woods in his 
new undertakings. After a few suc- 
cesses, they muttered enviously of 
“Woods’ luck,” but after another sea- 
son or two they began to admit that 
perhaps he was possessed of methods 
which they well might study. To-day 
they bow to him as the most daring 
and most successful of the younger 
managers. 

If “Al” Woods had followed the 
beaten paths, this survey of his per- 
sonality might never have been taken. 
But there have been a forcefulness and 
a distinction in his methods that are 
quite his own. Woods does not obey 
the ordained managerial precept of 
producing a play because another cast 
in the same mold has succeeded. He 
is far more likely to anticipate his 
neighbor in the vagaries of public 
taste, and to supply a new demand 
before his competitors have awakened 
to its existence. 

Once Woods has read a lay that he 
likes,—and he is the most persistent 
reader of plays along the Rialto,—he 
cannot rest until he has seen it on the 
stage. One situation, or perhaps even 
one line or character may have espe- 
cially appealed to him, and he is un- 
easy until he has demonstrated its 
exact worth. 

The reviewers thought that Woods 
produced the naughty “The Girl with 
the Whooping Cough,” solely to make 
money. I have never doubted that mak- 
ing money is the primary inducement 
to all theatrical managers, regardless of 
their prattle about art and uplift, but 
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a single situation in the foregoing 
play really led to its production. The 
heroine, an exceedingly busy courte- 
san, had been caught in a compromis- 
ing position. One male character after 
another enters, and exclaims, “My 
heavens, my wife!” When the aiicite- 
ment is at its highest point, there en- 
ters a policeman to quell the disturb- 
ance, and he, taking one glance at the 
woman, cries, “My heavens, my wife!” 
and faints. 

Woods told me one day that he would 
willingly pay five thousand dollars to 
hear the policeman speak that line on 
the stage, and it was the possible fun 
of that scene which induced him 
to invest the cost of an elaborate 
production. 

His enthusiasm about each new play 
is boundless. From the moment he 
reads it, until the night of the first per- 
formance, he talks about it at all times 
and all places, reciting the plot to all 
who will listen, and concluding his re- 
marks with the statement, emphasized 
with the thump of a fist upon the near- 
est object, that it is the “greatest play” 
he ever read. As mentioned above, 
only George C. Tyler betrays a similar 
degree of optimism about each enter- 
prise in hand. It is Mr. Tyler’s way 
to “put myself on record” that the 
particular piece under discussion is 
“the greatest play that ever passed 
through my hands.” 

“Raving” is the Rialto vernacular 
applied to such displays of conviction, 
but both Mr. Woods and Mr. Tyler 
have “raved” frequently to their own 
pecuniary advantage. One of the rea- 
sons of Woods’ success is that he 
reads every manuscript submitted to 
him. Furthermore, he goes forth into 
the highways and byways and seeks 
them. 

He frequently takes home with him 
a half-dozen manuscripts, and devours 
them all during the night. Those that 
he likes he reads again and again, de- 
bating their merits and flaws with 
whatever callers happen to make a 
patient audience. Indeed, Woods ap- 
parently seeks advice from all his 
friends, but I notice that he usually acts 
entirely on his own judgment. 





He “feels” a 
play, or he 
doesn’t “feel” it. 
He has an al- 
most uncanny 
familiarity with 


the taste of the. 


masses in 
drama. He re- 
gards himself as 
a __ theatre-goer 
of average intel- 
ligence —no 
more—and if 
a play pleases 
him; he argues 
that it will 
please a_ suffi- 
ciently large 
clientele to war- 
rant its produc- 
tion. He forgets 
the persons to 
whom he has re- 
vealed. his plots 
and with whom 
he has threshed 
out their vir- 
tues, and im- 
poses them 
upon the same 
men time and 
again. Those of 
us who meet 
him daily are 
frequently —_ac- 
quainted with 
the substance of 
a play long be- 
fore his stage 
director has 
heard of it. 

I rather 
fancy that 
Woods regards 
an author as a 
necessary evil. 
He recognizes 
authors’ ability 
to turn out 
occasionally a 
worthy play, 
but as a class 
he scorns them. 
On only three 
occasions has 
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he permitted 
authors to read 
plays to him— 
the customary 
method of 
showing dra- 
matic goods. He 
doesn’t relish 
the annoyance 
of their pres- 
ence, and on¢ée, 
at least, he was 
deluded by 
the fervor of 
a __ playwright. 
There are 
dramatists 
known to be 
“good readers,” 
who act each 
character viv- 
idly and who 
cast a spell of 
hypnotism over 
their hearers. 
Mr. Woods pre- 
fers the calmer 
narration of a 
typewritten 
manuscript. 
Wherever he 
goes, he carries 
packages of 
manuscripts. 
His frequent 
trips to Europe 
are voyages of 
play-reading in- 
toxication. If he 
is summoned to 
Boston or Phil- 
adelphia, his 
traveling com- 
panion is a 
manuscript. 
Comes there a 
lull in the office 
routine, he 
sends out to the 
files for a manu- 
script. | When- 
ever he reads 
one with an idea 
that appeals to 
him, he imme- 
diately sends for 
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the author and acquires an option on 


the rights, paying therefor from five , 


hundred dollars to one thousand -dol- 
lars. Then more leisurely he reads the 
play again and again, matches it up 
against prevailing conditions and the 
trend of the times, and if he “feels” 
that such a play is in demand, produces 
it. 

Woods’ investment in advance royal- 
ties, I presume, is nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The majority of the 
plays thus held in reserve probably will 
never reach the footlights. But if out 
of the lot he selects one which brings 
him success, he will feel amply repaid 
for his research and outlay. 


O UNDERSTAND at all the “Al” 

Woods of to-day, one must trace 
his career. His school education is not 
worth mentioning. Doubtless he learned 
in the slums of lower New York 
much that helps him to determine 
the value of plays dealing with human 
tragedies and emotions. The section of 
New York in which Woods grew up 
fairly seethes' with drama, and it may 
be well for him that he lived in it. 

As an office-boy and shipping-clerk 
down town, young Woods hung around 
Miner’s Bowery Theatre, where some- 
times he met actors and catight a 
glimpse of the mimic world. The 
theatre and its people fascinated him 
even then, but’ he saw a business, and 
not a profession. 

One day he organized the A. H. 
Woods’ Vaudeville Company. To-day 
the organization would be called a 
“turkey” show, made up of actors 
sadly in need of employment and will- 
ing to have their salaries determined 
by the box-office receipts—if any. His 


vaudeville company visited numerous- 


near-by settlements in Staten Island, 
Long Island and New Jersey, with in- 
' different success. When the receipts 
justified, the manager paid the actors; 

when they did not, the actors suffered 
with him. Many are the stories in cir- 
culation of Woods’ adventures those 
days. Sam H. Harris tells many of 
them, for George Cohan’s present part- 
ner was then a juvenile assistant to Mr. 
Woods, serving occasionally as the 
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“goat” when irate landlords or disap- 
pointed audiences rendered the man- 
ager’s abrupt departure from the scene 
of action advisable. 

Then, one day, Woods hit upon a 
title. Hitting upon a title is a process 
which means nothing to the lay mind, 
and little to managers who are not con- 
stituted like “Al” Woods. It is Woods’ 


. theory that a good title is an important 


factor in the success of the play. So 
he began his showmanship in regular 
theatres by evolving a title. The one 
that he finally hit upon was “The 
Bowery after Dark.” 

Through his entire career of produc- 
ing melodramas, Woods determined his 
title before he thought of the substance 
of the play. His order of procedure 
was: first, a title; second “paper;” 
third, play. With an inspiring title and 
lurid “paper,” he felt sure of the out- 
come, no matter what the manuscript 
disclosed. Upon this theory he made 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
himself and for the retinue of rough- 
and-ready dramatists gathered around 
him. 

Having established the title of “The 
Bowery after Dark,” Mr. Woods 
visited the representative of a litho- 
graph company and specified the par- 
ticular sort of hectic “paper” with 
which he would like to advertise his 
drama. Arrangements to this end ac- 
complished, he sought an author. In a 
tiny hall bedroom he first encountered 
Theodore Kremer, sick and discour- 
aged. Kremer was a young German of 
education who had come to America to 
gain fame by a literary career. He had 
nearly reached the end of his struggle 
when he met Woods. The latter submit- 
ted the title, explained the pictures on 
the proposed “paper,” and commis- 
sioned Kremer to write a melodrama 
therefrom. 

“The Bowery after Dark” was 
an instantaneous success. Eventually, 
through the contribution of Terry Mc- 
Govern by Sam H. Harris, it led to the 
formation of Sullivan, Harris and 
Woods, leaders in the popular-price 
field. For Mr. Kremer it performed 
even a greater service, as it established 
him as a playwright. Annually there- 
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after, he ground out from ten to 


fifteen melodramas, and when that 
class of play no longer attracted, 
he retired from active work with 
an accumulation of $200,000. 

For several years, Mr. Kremer 
was an inveterate opera-goer, being 
numbered always among the Metro- 
politan’s regular clientele. Of late he 
has been traveling abroad, where 
he spends much of his time at the 
theatre. 


N CALLING attention to an- 

other of Woods’ managerial 
idiosyncrasies,—his constancy to one 
wife for fourteen years,—the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Woods upon his career 
is illuminative. Woods met the pres- 
ent Mrs. Woods in Kansas City, 
where he was doing advance work 
in behalf of “The Bowery after 
Dark.” He married her the follow- 
ing day, and from that moment, he 
says, his real success began. 

At their first meeting Mrs. Woods 
displayed a purse containing sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Far be it from 
the writer to insinuate that this ex- 
hibition was the real lure. At any 
rate, Mr. Woods, who in those days 
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was accustomed to speak of sums of 
more than ten dollars reverently, was 
shocked at the young woman’s careless- 
ness, and suggested that he be made the 
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custodian of the fund. She entrusted 
the money to his keeping, and he forth- 
with invested a part of it in a wedding 
ring and a pocket camera, both of which 
he presented to her. He «explains the 
purchase of these gifts by saying ‘she 
had wanted both of them a long time. 

It was réally Mrs. Woods, too, who 
brought about the organization of Sul- 
livan, Harris and Woods. Although 
Woods occupied the Sullivan and Har- 
ris offices, and was a contributor to the 
firm’s output, he was not considered a 
partner. He had noticed that Mrs. 
Woods never called at the office. He in- 
quired the reason and learned that she 
was unwilling to visit him at head- 
quarters until his name appeared on the 
door with those of his associates. 

“You are just as important as they 
are,” insisted his wife. 

Woods speedily arrived at the same 
conclusion, and the firm ordered a new 
sign. 

Up to this time, Mrs. Woods had 
never appeared on the stage. One day 
word came from the stage director of 


“The Road to Ruin,” on the eve of its © 


premiere, that the soubrette of the com- 
pany had succumbed to an attack of 
temperament and had withdrawn. 

“Let me play the part until you 
get a regular actress,” suggested Mrs. 
Woods, who was in her husband’s of- 
fice when the dire tidings came. 

“Can you do it?” asked Woods. 

“Try me,” urged his wife. 

And he did. That afternoon Mrs. 
Woods reported for rehearsal, greatly 
to the astonishment of Messrs. Sullivan 
and Harris, who protested vigorously 
against the employment of an amateur. 
Woods’ marital pride prevailed, and his 


wife not only saved the day but ‘scored ° 


a personal triumph for many nights. 

Again she flew to the rescue, when 
Woods and Joe Welch, the Hebrew 
comedian, came to the parting of the 
ways. A misunderstanding had arisen 
between manager and star, and their 
association terminated abruptly. 

“And I'll show you,” was Woods’ 
parting retort, “that you are not essen- 
tial to Hebrew comedy.” 

Forthwith he ordered one of his 
minute-men playwrights to 


fashion | 
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a melodrama, entitled “Rachel Gold- 
stein.” Three weeks later, Mrs. Woods 
was its star. The venture netted exactly 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

Of recent years Mrs. Woods hasn’t 
given a helping hand to the drama. She 
doesn’t find time between dressmakers’ 
fittings and steamer sailmgs. Like her 
husband, she decides upon a ‘trip to 
Europe .an hour before departure. A 
hurried ‘packing of a steamer trunk, a 
dash in an automobile to the ‘pier, :and 
Mrs. Woods is off again. It ‘has ‘been 
written of her that she has crossed the 
Atlantic so often that the porpoises 
along ‘the Gulf Stream raise their heads 
and say, “Howdy, Rose,” as_ her 
steamer passes by. 

As with her husband, she takes along 
as companion the first available friend, 
paying the joint expenses. It is not in 
the least unusual for one of Mrs, 
Woods’ friends to receive a message 
like this over the telephone: 

“Throw some things into a bag, and 
meet me at the Hamburg-American 
pier in thirty minutes. We're going to 
Paris.” 

Her most recent trips abroad have 
been in the interests of Mr. Woods’ 
European ‘investments. When he opened 
his string of theatres in Berlin and 
other German cities, he seemed on the 
brink of another fortune. The scheme 
of continuous performances of vaude- 
ville and motion pictures was new in 
Germany, and Woods was taking down 
a handsome profit. Then the govern- 
ment passed an ordinance requiring a 
theatre to be vacant for an hour and a 
half between performances, for the 
purposes of ventilation, and the scheme 
of continuous shows was legislated out 
of existence. Woods suddenly found 
himself with ten empty theatres on his 
hands. 

In the predicament he dispatched his 
wife to Germany to dispose of them 
at the least possible loss. She returned a 
month later with a general release 
from all obligations and a draft for 
one’ hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Woods handed her a check for ten 
thousand dollars in reward for the 
financial coup. 

She is a petite, dazzling blonde, 














given to lavish display of jewelry and 
to striking costumes. A. gown of Per- 
sian lamb was one of the creations 
with which last winter she startled 
Fifth Avenue. Her entrance into a 
restaurant or theatre invariably elicits 
buzzing from the feminine onlookers, 
for Mrs. Woods is sure to be wearing 
the latest mode with a daring variation 
which makes it unique. She plunges in 
clothes just as her husband does in 
drama. A wonderful little Japanese 
spaniel, named Togi, usually com- 
pletes her personal paraphernalia. 
Almost as often as she changes her 
gown or her mind, Mrs. Woods 
changes her motor car. Two or three 
times each season she disposes of the 
car she has been using and purchases a 
vehicle more luxurious. She is generous 
to the point of prodigality. Her char- 
ities are numerous and unostentatious, 
and her gifts to personal friends are 
lavish. Seldom does an acquaintance of 
hers sail for Europe without finding in 
his or her stateroom a case of cham- 
pagne or a box of 
flowers accom- 
panied by > 
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her bon voyage ‘ 
card. New York 
I suspect - that 






Mrs. Woods is of- 
ten misunderstood. 
She has much of 
the restlessness 
and energy of 
her husband, and 
follows her own 
impulse 

without 

heed to 

the con- 
ventions. 
She is a prod- 
igal hostess, and 
is not averse to & 
a game of poker 
in which the sky is 
the limit. In her 
personal attentions 
to her husband she 
is a fine example 
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BERNARD GRANVILLE 
IN “THE WHIRL OF 
THE WORLD 
of  wifely 
devotion, 
Always upon 
his return 
from a_ busi- 
ness trip, he 
finds his office 
filled with 
flowers, and 
her  solicitude 
for his com- 
fort and well- 
being is im- 
pressive in 
these days of 
matrimonial 
misalliance. 
As for Mr. 
Woods, he does 
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not permit his wife to outdo him in 
generosity. He lavishes magnificent 
gifts upon her and by unmistakable 
tokens betrays his pride in her. As an 
example of marital indulgence, the the- 
atrical world does not possess his 
equal. 

Then, too, Mr. and Mrs. Woods 
have a domestic advantage in that she 
is deeply interested in his work and 
gives him discreet counsel. He values 
her opinions of plays highly, and 
usually submits manuscripts to her be- 
fore accepting them. He has no hesi- 
tation in saying that she gave him his 
first real start. After the dissolution of 
Sullivan, Harris and Woods, ten thou- 
sand dollars presented to him by his 
wife enabled him to make his first in- 
dividual production. 

The joint Woods’ cable tolls must 
aggregate a considerable revenue each 
year. Long telegrams, wireless mes- 
sages and cable dispatches keep them 
constantly in touch—or should we say, 
keep Mr. Woods constantly touched ? 


ORE of the standing newspaper 

jokes is the announcement that 
Mr. Woods is about to leave for 
Europe. Eventually he always does 
leave, but never without having de- 
ferred his sailing from steamer to 
steamer for a week or more. When he 
feels an ocean voyage coming on, he 
engages passagé on all the big liners 
sailing within the ensuing fortnight. 
He finally takes the one that leaves 
just as the mood for departure seizes 
him. 

No further preparation is involved, 
because Mr. Woods travels without 
baggage of any sort. Although his per- 
sonal wardrobe is large, being con- 
stantly reinforced by his wife, clothes 
mean nothing in his life, and he actu- 
ally sails for Europe again and again 
without so much as a handbag. The 
modern ocean liners carry a supply of 
haberdashery which suffices to supply 
Mr. Woods’ immediate wants. 

On one occasion Mr. Woods boarded 
a steamer at ten o’clock, the scheduled 
hour of sailing, only to learn that the 
boat would not leave before noon. 
Upon receiving this information, he 
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dashed to a telephone, called up his 
office and commanded Kohn, his handy 
man, to drive by taxi to his residence, 
gather up Togi, the spaniel, and bring 
her to the steamer for her master’s en- 
tertainment. Togi arrived shortly after 
eleven o’clock, and remained with Mr. 
Woods throughout the entire voyage. 

On another occasion, Mr. Woods 
had: arranged to go to Chicago on im- 
portant business. He boarded the train 
a moment before the scheduled time of 
departure, and was notified that it 
would be ten minutes late in leaving. 
Rather than sit idly in the train, he 
promptly returned to his office, and 
abandoned the trip. 

Action is about the only thing Woods 
asks out of life, and that he must have. 
One of the reasons he makes so many 
productions is that he is unhappy—al- 
most ill—when not engaged upon some 
undertaking. When there comes a lull 
in his own affairs, he is likely to dash 
off to Philadelphia, Boston, or Chicago 
just to attend the performance of a 
new play which has not yet reached 
New York. He is as alert to the activi- 
ties of others as he is to his own, thus 
keeping in close touch with the theat- 
rical situation, and ascertaining at the 
earliest possible moment what new dra- 
matic or comedy twist has appealed to 
the public. 

Much of Woods’ skirmish work is 
done at night. He prowls around from 
theatre to theatre and from café to café, 
looking for acquaintances with whom 
he may discuss his favorite topic—the 
theatre. When the hour is late and all 
have deserted him, he is likely to go 
home and read plays through the night. 
In all my observation of the Rialto and 
its people I have not known any man so 
vigilant in his particular field. 

One night—it was two o’clock in the 
morning—I chanced to encounter him, 
and he began a discussion of “Gypsy 
Love,” a Franz Lehar operetta on 
which he held an option. A few minutes 
later Jean Schwartz, composer and 
pianist par excellence, strolled by, and 
Woods hailed him. Woods felt an in- 
sistent desire to hear the score of 
“Gypsy Love” again, and by dint of 
much persuasion he induced us all to 
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go to his office, where on a grand piano 
—one of Woods’ office fixtures— 
Schwartz played the score until day- 
light. Before the breakfast-hour Woods 
had tentatively engaged his cast, and 
the following morning his chorus was 
in rehearsal. 

Mr. Woods consumes enormous 
quantities of cigars. I say “consumes” 
because he half chews them up. He de- 
vours big, black, ugly cigars which he 
purchases by the barrel. They and his 
work afford the only relief to his consti- 
tutional nervousness. 

There is no regularity or system in 
anything that he does. I have seen him 
sign a contract for a new play without 
reading it. Just as he was about to write 
his signature, he merely looked up and 
asked, “What is the royalty?’ He does 
this sort of thing frequently without 
making a memorandum of any kind, 
and the result is that his brother is 
obliged to perform mathematical acro- 
batics in order to keep the accounts 
straight. 


NCE when Woods was abroad I 

was iti his office while Mr. Her- 
man, his brother, was taking advantage 
of the absence to go through Woods’ 
private papers for purposes of record. 
He discovered a drawer full of I. O. 
U.’s, representing money advanced to 
actors, of which no record had been 
made. Also he discovered canceled 
checks which Woods had issued without 
entering in his check-book. 

When I asked Woods one day how 
he was able to conduct his business with 
so little system, he replied: 

“Everything here is strictly cash. We 
take in cash, and pay out cash. The one 
advantage of the show business is that 
there is no credit permitted at the box- 
office.” 

He spends more money in bill-board 
advertising, perhaps, than any other 
manager in the country. He purchases 
huge quantities of “paper,” pays for it 
in advance, obtains discounts that mean 
a big saving, and then uses the “paper” 
as occasion requires. He is so valuable 
a customer to one of the leading litho- 
graph firms, that Walter J. Moore, 
its representative, is always at his side, 
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usually even going to Europe with him, 
and ever alert to jot down an order 
which may be the impulse of the 
moment. 

One Saturday morning last summer, 
Woods was passing through Forty-sec- 
ond Street in a rather melancholy mood 
because at the time he was unoccupied. 
A friend passed by in a touring-car. 

“Hey,” cried Woods, “lend me your 
car for a half-hour, will you? I’ve got 
to get down to my lawyer’s office in a 
hurry.” 

It was Rialto etiquette for the friend 
to oblige. He alighted, and Woods took 
his seat. Instead of going down town, 
however, he happened to remember 
that a play, which he hadn’t seen, had 
recently been produced in Boston, and 
he commanded the chauffeur to take 
him there. It was Sunday afternoon 
when the car was restored to the mysti- 
fied owner. 

In the language of Broadway, “Al” 
Woods works fast. He happened in at 
Hammerstein’s one day, just as Julian 
Eltinge came out on the stage. Woods 
had never heard of him before. He 
watched Eltinge’s performance with in- 
terest, and five minutes after the actor 
had left the stage, Woods was back in 


his dressing-room executing a contract 


to star him. Woods’ colleagues laughed 
heartily when they heard that he 
planned to star a female impersonator. 
Their laughter subsided a year later 
when Woods showed a profit of more 
than one hundred thousand dollars on 
the first season of Eltinge in “The Fas- 
cinating Widow.” 

They laughed again when Woods an- 
nounced the name of his new play- 
house in Forty-second Street as the 
Eltinge. What’s in a name may be 
gleaned from the statement that the 
Eltinge paid for itself in one year. 

We in New York had heard much of 
Bernard Granville from partisans in 
Chicago. Granville came to town one 
night to make his début at a benefit per- 
formance at the Grand Opera House. 
The audience consisted almost entirely 
of players and managers. Granville reg- 
istered a sensational success with the 
crowd, and every manager present 
made a mental note to call on him the 
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following day and endeavor to place 
him under contract. Woods did not 
wait for the morrow. He dashed back 
to the stage door, and drafted Mr. 
Granville forthwith. 

When Woods first branched out into 
two-dollar theatricals and made money 
with “The Girl . 
from Rector’s,” 
“The Girl in 
the Taxi,” and 
“The Girl with 
the Whooping 
Cough,” his en- 
vious colleagues 
found the rea- 
son in_ those 
plays’ so-called 
salaciousness. 
Somewhat irri- 
tated by these 
charges, Woods 
produced “The 
Littlest Rebel,” 
as sweet and 
wholesqne a 
play as one 
might find any- 
where, and 
again he made 
money. 

And in my 
opinion, Woods 
will always 
make money. 
In _ theatricals- 
he is a gambler, 
a “plunger,” 
but he is also 


resourceful, ™ “eet ee Fe 2 
daring andalert | fg oj 


to conditions. 
This season he 
produces “The 
High Cost of 
Loving,” with 
Lew Fields; “He Comes up Smiling,” 
a farce, with Douglas Fairbanks; “The 
Jail Bird,’ with John Mason; “Inno- 
cent,” with Pauline Frederick; “Wild 
Oats,” a serious play; and “The Grass 
Widow,” a musical comedy. 

Also he will be interested with Sel- 
wyn and Company in “The Salaman- 
der,” Charles Klein’s “The Money 
Makers,” “Back Home,” and “The 
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Guilty Man.” No less than eight com- 
panies will represent him in “Potash 
and Perlmutter,” and four in “The Yel- 
low Ticket.’ Also he is heavily inter- 
ested in “Within the Law,” to be pre- 
sented by seven companies ; and “Under 
Cover,” of which there will be four 
editions. 

From any 
viewpoint, 
Woods is one 
of the theatre’s 
rarest products. 
Unlike most of 
his associates, 
he betrays no 
vanity in his 
work. In fact, 
he is the only 
producer in 
captivity who 
admits that he 
is not an expert 
stage director. 

This story is 
told of his 
meeting with 
Michael Mor- 
ton in London, 
which resulted 
in the purchase 
of “The Yellow 
Ticket.” | Mor- 
ton outlined to 
Mr. Woods a 
new play. 

“UP Tetty 
good,’’ com- 
mented Woods, 
‘‘but haven’t 
you something 
else ?” 

“Nothing 
else as good,” 
replied Mr. 
‘Morton, “but I 
have another one, called ‘The Yellow 
Ticket.’ ” : 

“What’s it about?” asked Woods. 

“The heroine lives in Russia,” ex- 
plained Mr. Morton, “and she has been 
given a Yellow Ticket. In Russia the 
possession of a Yellow Ticket brands 
a woman a courtesan, and—” 

“Great !” exclaimed Woods. “T’ll take 
that one.” 




















A Captain of the 


Motion-picture Industry 


THOMAS H. INCE IS SAID TO DRAW THE LAR- 
GEST SALARY IN THE PHOTO-PLAY BUSINESS 





and inborn geniality, goes 
out of the beaten track to 
add, in such a letter, just 
the word or two which 
shows that he’s human 
—that he has a keen 
sense of -humor, and 
that he assumes his 
correspondent to be 
human also—he gives 
himself away so that you 
know just about what 
sort of reception you'll 
get if you ever come face 
/ to face with him. You feel, 
intuitively, that he likes a 
good many of the things you 
like, and that you will have 
many grounds of common in- 
terest. Those five or six words 
in the business letter didn’t 
cost him anything—took less 
™, than a minute of his time 
—but they gave you 
an entirely different 
slant on his gen- 
eral make-up. 
Mr. Ince 
comes of a 
well-known 
theatrical fam- 
ily. He has been 
on or about the 
stage since boy- 
hood, associated 
with some of 
the famous 
managers and 
producers of the 
‘‘legitimate.”’ 
About three 
years ago, he ac- 
cepted a position 
as leading man 
in the picture 


S A veteran writer 
A of photo-plays, 
Mr. Lonergan 
of the Thanhousér 
Company, “stacks up” 
probably as the equal 
of Thomas H. Ince, 
and may have turned 
out as many or pos- 
sibly more plays on 
his machine. But 
when it comes to 
writing plays, stag- © 
ing them, _ selecting 
and purchasing just the 
right costumes—per- 
sonally drilling the 
actors, overseeing a 
dozen or more com- 
panies in the same 
day—no man in 
the motion - pic- 
ture industry has 
the record of Mr. 
Ince, managing di- 
rector of the studios 
and ranch in Santa Ynez 
Canon, Los Angeles, be- 
longing to the New York 
Motion-picture | Company, 
of which he is the vice presi- 
dent. For his various and valu- 
able services, he is said to 
draw the largest salary paid THOMAS 
to any man in the photo-play ™ ‘N° 
business. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Ince 
through a business correspondence extending 
over several months before I ever had the 
pleasure of meeting him. There are people who 
may claim that one can never really know a man 
through mere letters, at a distance of three thousand 
miles. In some cases, they may be right—in a good 
many, they’re dead wrong. A business letter is usually 
a cold, formal proposition. When a man, through native 
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plays, joining the N. Y. M. P. C., and 
leaving immediately for the Coast to as- 
sume charge of their Western produc- 
tions. Mr. Baumann was negotiating 
with Miller Bros., owners of the “101” 
Wild West show, then wintering in Los 
Angeles, and contracted with them for 
the use of the show in motion-pictures. 
The Western photo-plays which fol- 
lowed made Mr. Ince famous—and 
when the “101” title was lost by the N. 
Y. M. P. C, through litigation, he 
built up reputations for the “ Broncho,” 
“Domino” and “Kay Bee” trade-marks. 

At the Los Angeles studios and ranch, 
Mr. Ince has under his personal direc- 
tion nearly four hundred actors and 
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actresses, including cowboys, Indians, 
Mexicans and ex-cavalrymen, and a 
large corps of assistants besides. He 
knows every “prop”. stocked in the 
studios, and he has a fleet of,five sea- 
going vessels, which he uses for pro- 
ductions as the occasion demands. He 
imports Japanese, and has a complete 
small village of them. If he needed 
forty or fifty head-hunting Dyaks of 
Borneo, he would probably have them 
by the first T. K. K. steamer. 

One of Mr. Ince’s brothers is a di- 
rector in the Vitagraph Company ; an- 
other is one of the Lubin“ leads ;” but in 
the record for accomplishment, Thomas 
H. has still a long lead on the family. 











THE SOLUTTON 
By BERTON BRALEY 


The Manager said: “It’s an awful frost 
The way that the game is going; 
I’m hardly paying my office cost— 
Why, shows make an awful showing. 
The M. P. houses have played the deuce 
And so has the dancing fever; 
Whatever I do, it aint no use, 
Though I work like the well-known beaver. 


“TI can’t get first class plays enough 
To keep my houses running; 
I’ve tried domestic and foreign stuff ; 
I’ve used my skill and cunning. 
I’ve advertised, and my stars have thrilled 
With many a front-page caper, 
But still the seats are quarter-filled 
And half of the bunch is paper. 


“The times are bad and the outlook’s blue 
And there aint no silver lining, 

Where there should be one house there is two, 
Though business is fast declining ; 

This great extravagance must be checked, 
And checked right now—no later. 

—Say, tell mea first class architect 
To build me a new the-yayter !” 
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Conversation 


vs. Cocktails 


SHOWING THE WAY OF TWO 
MEN WITH ONE WOMAN, AND 


THE 


INTOXICATION OF COLD 


WORDS WARMED IN THE MINGLING 


By Bernard Granville 








talkative people are foolish; 
for it is common experience 
that people who cannot talk are stupid. 
Between the zenith of over-talkative- 
ness and the nadir of absolute lack of 
conversational ability, give me the man 
who talks too much. You can get him 
to quote poetry, and go to sleep. 

I eliminate from consideration in this 


| T IS a common error that 




















little tale that crime against the fine art 
of talking which the empty-minded, the 
empty-hearted and-the voluble spiller 
of hollow, bromidic words pleases to 
call his or her conversation. That is not 
conversation. Conversation is art: art 
is invaluable, while the sort of thing to 
which I have just referred is merely 
talk; and talk is cheap. 

I am going to give a concrete case 
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showing the power of clever conversa- 
tion, explaining the causes leading up 
to the conversation, the characters of 
the three people whom I am about to 
bring on the stage, and the result of 
each conversation. The setting is a 
familiar one to everyone who reads. 
The story is absolutely true, so if it 
be a little risqué, and you raise your 
hands to high. Heaven and _ cry 
“Naughty! Naughty! You should not 
tell such stories,” I shall 
reply with St. Paul— 
“Would 
yo! 
p C f- = aa, 
secute 
me for telling 
the truth?” 

It was 
all related 
to me by 
him I 
shall 
oe ee 
“1 2 
Second 
M a n.” 

ee ote 
characters 
in the story 
are as fol- 
lows: 

THE Lavy: 
In age, she is 
just turned twerity- 
five. She is small, 
chic, very pretty, very 
graceful, with masses of 
fine, dark hair over beau- 
tiful dark eyes, a piquant 
nose, and a kissable red mouth with a 
_whimsical twist to it when she smiles. 
She is of American birth, and is mar- 
ried to a jealous husband living a thou- 
sand miles from New York, who wor- 
ships her and sends her a special delivery 
letter every day. She has come to New 
York for the first time on a month’s 
vacation a week before my little story 
opens, and has become absolutely intox- 
icated by the white lights. As a result, 
she is enjoying a pretty speedy vaca- 
tion ; but one would scarcely be willing 
to say that she had rewarded the atten- 
tions of any one of her numerous men 
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acquaintances made during the week 
with anything more indiscreet than a 
kiss in a taxicab. It would occur to the 
keen observer, however, that she was a 
woman whose exquisite eyes could be 
most effective. Her manner, however, 
is most discreet. Only the whimsical 
smile is unpuritanical. 

THE First MAN: A clothing salesman 
about forty-two years old. He is stout, 
reads the sporting page of the New 

York Journal and occasion- 
ally the front page of the 
Times. 


underwear 
and per- 
fumes his 
hai r— 
with eau 
de qui- 
nine, 
He is 
not a 
particu- 
larly 
homely 
man, has 
lots of 
somebody’s 
money to 
-s pen d—and 

spends it. 
His conversation 
has the pert slangi- 
ness of cheap vaudeville 
and the hotel bar-room. 
It is an argot which, to 
the unaccustomed ear, is 
abruptly fascinating with its quick idio- 
maticism, but which becomes amazingly 
tiresome when repeated over and over 
and over again at the slightest provoca- 
tion without reason, and always unim- 
proved upon and unchanged. He has a 
motor car in attendance upon him, and 
is fond of amusing his audience by de- 
scribing the “rube towns” he “has to 
make” in his travels. His idea of love is 
a cabaret show, “buying wine,” and 
blondined ladies with large lace hats 
ornamented with pink bows. He boasts 
of his conquests with women. His few 
actual conquests have cost him so much 











in ready cash money that he has be- 
come a bargainer, or, as he would put 
it himself, “wise.” He always refers to 
women as “the ladies.” 

THE SECOND MAN: A small, well 
<lressed man, quiet of manner as a rule, 
yet of an extremely enthusiastic tem- 
perament, which he shows instantly 
when his interest is caught. He is the 
kind who never refers to champagne as 
“wine,” who never talks either of his 
conquests nor of his fighting abilities, 
possibly because hé is rather a small 
man, and does not think that he is much 
of a fighter or one who would make 
much of an impression on women. When 
he gets excited in his conversation, his 
voice, which is unexpectedly strong and 
clear, becomes loud, which in him is for- 
givable because he is a man whose abil- 
ity to talk interestingly is amazing. This 
he realizes well enough to forget it. He 
looks very much fike a rather slender, 


dark Presbyterian minister, or some - 


other sort of individual generally cred- 
ited with an overdose of a sense of 
propriety. A close observer will see, 
however, that while his upper lip is 
strong and thin, expressing, will and 
thought, his lower lip is soft and pleas- 
ure-loving. As his mouth is rather small 
these features do not appear, however, 
to such persons as, for example, the 
salesman. 

He is, incidentally, fond of imitating 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s intense senti- 
mentalities because they amuse him. 


HE first scene of the comedy is on 

West Forty-Seventh just east of 
Times Square, on the sidewalk beside 
the stage entrance to the Palace The- 
atre. 

The Second Man, being a writer, has 
cultivated the acquaintance of the First 
Man for the sake of the characteristic 
copy he may suggest, and also for the 
sake of amusing himself, for, to the 
scientist, bromide crystals are as signifi- 
cant as any other crystals. The two men 
are just about to pass the aforemen- 
tioned stage entrance, when the First 
Man stops, removes his hat with the 
great show of ostentatious mock-cere- 
mony of his kind, and speaks to The 
Lady, who has just turned the corner 
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en route to her home—alone, as the New 
York custom freely permits, although 
it is after ten o’clock at night. 

The First Man talks long and ear- 
nestly to The Woman, who regards him 
with her pretty eyes and smiles at him 
with her whimsical smile. He presently 
realizes that he ought to introduce his 
friend, and does so. Thus The Second 
Man meets The Lady. 

The First Man suggests that they go 
to the Garden Restaurant. The Second 
Man-suggests Rector’s. They go to Rec- 
tor’s. There each man buys The Lady, 
the other man and himself a drink of 
something, as is our national custom, 
and the Second Man talks. The clock 
nears, presently, the hour of midnight, 
and the First Man, who is stout, wants 
to go home. The Second Man strolls 
with the First Man and The Lady to the 
entrance of her apartment building. 
There, the First Man jokingly tells the 
Second Man to-go home. 


, THE SECOND MAN 

Go home? Heavens, it’s only twelve. 
You are tired; but there is no reason 
why you should impose yourself on us. 
(He laughs the sting out of the re- 
mark.) I am sure Mrs. —— would like 
to go back to Rector’s and dance for an 
hour yet. 





| THE FIRST MAN 
No, she doesn’t—do you, dearie? 


THE LADY 
Oh, I love to dance! 


THE FIRST MAN 
Come on now— 


THE SECOND MAN 
(Goes up the stoop, where The Lady 
is standing in indecision looking at the 
two men a step or so below her, takes 
her arm and walks away in the direction 
of Rector’s with her.) 
Yes, come on. Au revoir, old chap. 
See you later in the morning. 


The Second Man and The Lady go 
to the ball-room at Rector’s. The Lady, 
as the Second Man well knows, has 
been getting a lot of the “dearie” vari- 
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ety of conversation from the First Man and 
his like. Her eyes give her away as a 
lover of beautiful things. They dance 
one or two dances, then sit down at 
a little round table by a window. 
He orders two Bronx cocktails 
and removes his pince nez. Any- 
one who knew him well, 
would know what that indi- 
cates. He has myopia and 
when he takes his glasses off 
it means that he is shutting 
out the rest of the world 
from his consideration for 
the sake of focusing his at- 
tention on something close 
at hand. The Lady discov- 
ers when the glasses are 
removed that the Presby- 
terian-looking young man 

has a pair of 

eyes altogeth- 
er too sharp 
for safe- 


ty.In 
each of ae : | 
them is a ‘ ud A co Re Ree 4 7 y Sneed 
twinkle. te 3 MS es ae Be 7 ee 
He watches t RS f ‘Sy ¥ a Chicago 
her dark e y es : MRS. BERNARD 
and whimsical smile Nee pases tien 
for several minutes. She 7 aN 4 a GRANVILLE) 
is very desirable—and % : ee 
he guesses her niood. Py | i HE 
F Yo wer 
HE ‘ \ ei hair is dark 
Do you know, you = ‘ Me and soft. 
are a most attractive ta eo, It is like 
bit of a girl. (She is Bes: the shadow 
dressed in dark blue, YS of: two lov- 
with a great white F ers standing 
piqué collar rolling ¥ in the sun. 
away from fer soft 
throat. On her dark SHE 
hair is a little black (Smiling:) And your eyes are 
hat with a sort of entirely too good looking. 
white-stemmed, black- 
blossomed daisy nod- HE 
ding upon it.) You are Are they? I had never 
Pierrette, and it is mid- thought of them till now. 
night and mid-sum- : 
mer. Photograph by White, SHE 
SHE eater aes Ce me Has no woman ever told 
Yes. “OM AR-A-THOUSAND-YEARS-AGO,” you that before? 
IN “THE WHIRL OF THE WORLD” 

















HE 
If any had, I should have disliked 
it. I do not care for prettiness in men. 
But when you spoke about my eyes, I 
seemed to like it. 


SHE 
Your eyes seem to know too much— 
and not to care. 





HE 
I have trained my lips to laugh: but 
I neglected my eyes. 


SHE 
Then your lips have taught your eyes. 


HE 
(Changing the subject:) It is good 
to laugh, isn’t it? 


SHE 
(Looking away:) Yes. 


. HE 

It was fated that we were to meet, 
for we both are in the same mood. We 
both want to laugh, and we are both 
just beginning to be able to do so after 
a long time in which we could not. 
Shall weé teach each other to smile 
again? Come, Pierrette, will you let 
poor lonely Pierrot teach you to langh— 
and pay him for his lessons by teaching 
him in turn? 


SHE 
Ah! You tempt so beautifully! 


HE 

We have both loved. Love has put 
into our hands a brush and given us a 
pastel of wondrous colors distilled from 
our own souls, and with the colors we 
have painted upon the canvas of some 
human being an exquisite picture which 
we proudly labeled, “This is whom I 
love,” and the picture was very beauti- 
ful. But alas, the day came when the 
canvas began to show through the 
paint, and the paint fell off, and the 
beauty of the colors faded, and the 
picture became something that had best 
be put away lest we should forget the 
wondrous beauty it once possessed. 
And then, we realized that the colors 
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which had come from our own souls 
were gone from our souls forever— 
and that for new color, ‘for new life, 
we must go out and take it from the 
world about us. Is it not so? 


SHE 
(Looking into her empty cocktail 
glass:) Yes. 





: HE 
(Looking around:) Waiter! Bring 
two,more cocktails: (The waiter re- 
moves the empty glasses and goes on 
his way. The Second Man continues to 
address The Lady.) And we find, with 
our souls paled by the toll that Love 
has taken, that the material world be- 
comes suddenly more beautiful. Music 
has an appeal it never had before; into 
sculpture, into poetry, into song, into 
paintings and buildings, into trees and 
rivers and lakes and the sea, there comes 


"a new meaning. We have been dream- 


ing, yearning forth into the voids and 
into the emptiness of the never under- 
stood world of the spirit for beauty— 
and lo, we suddenly find it at our feet, 
surrounding us,-in the very air we 
breathe. (The waiter returns with two 
fresh Bronx cocktails. They: sip their 
cocktails.) 


SHE 
(Putting down her alass:) How do 
vou think of these things? 


HE 
By living them. 


SHE 
Yes—by living them; but who sees 
their beauty ? 


HE 

Ah, that is the secret. Everything is 
beautiful. That is the wonderful dis- 
covery. We are to discover that while 
each of us has fallen out of love with 
one person, we are still in love with 
Love—and that Love is as beautiful, 
as wonderful, as generous of poignant, 
sweet gifts as ever. The misunderstand- 
ings, the mischiefs, the aches, the 
doubts, the fears, the restlessness of 
thé tyranny of love for one single per- 
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son is over: but life has yet its greatest 
gift to give—the gift of the arms of 
the one who knows what you know, 
who has also suffered, who is weary 
of perfervid, frantic love and yearns 
for love that is sane with understand- 
ing, satisfying with the charm of ca- 
maraderie. 
SHE 

Ah, yes. (She finishes her cocktail.) 
Not to love any more, but to play at 
love. : : 

HE E 

Yes. A dangerously beautiful wish. 
The philosophy of Petronius, I think. 

(They talk a little more and leave the 
ball-room. She insists, woman-like, on 
going instantly home. He gets a taxicab 
at the Broadway entrance, and instructs 
the chauffeur to drive to her apartment 
by way of Columbus Circle, which is 
far out of the direct course. They climb 
into the taxi and are whirled northward 
towards the Circle.) 


HE 
Are you not happier? 


- SHE 
Wate. =: It is good to know 
there is some one else. 


HE 
Let us keep*each other from being 
lonesome any more. Let us be dear 
friends: let us make friendship give us 
much happiness. Shall we? Shall we 
play at love and be friends—Pier- 
rette? 


SHE 
(Turns towards him, smiling her 
strange, crooked smile:) Ah, Pierrot! 


HE 
Shall you creep into my arms for 
friendship and-give me the sweet 
nepenthe of your kisses for forgetful- 
ness? Shall we make of this. friendship 
Fate has given, a new happiness— 
Guinevere? 
(The taxi makes the turn on Colum- 
bus Circle and speeds eastward on Cen- 
tral Park South towards the Avenue.) 
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SHE 
(Hurled into his arms:) Ah—Laun- 
Elo ae 


AND the First Man had been buying 

Mrs. expensive dinners and 
theatre tickets for a week, and she 
wouldn’t even let him hold her hand! 
I quote this not because I approve of 
the ethics of the situation nor of the 
use to which the Maeterlinckean young 
scamp put his cleverness, but to show 
that even against money, which is the 
most powerful means of achieving an 
end in the world, conversation, when 
properly handled, is invulnerable and 
ever victorious. For Mrs. was in 
New York for the purpose of having 
a good time, and you may rest assured 
that it takes more money than the 
smooth-tongued little rascal of a writer 
had, to buy a good time of the variety 
for which a pretty woman comes to 
New York from a thousand miles 
away. 

Of course, the young man would not 
have used the same tactics with a 
woman who had no mind. Against stu- 
pidity, the Gods themselves are power- 
less ; but with a well-read, clever woman, 
and the good conversationalist’s. ability 
to judge his victim’s sentimentality, he 
interested her, while the other only suc- 
ceeded in amusing her. I may add that 
Launcelot and Guinevere, alias Pierrot 
and Pierrette, alias He and She, alias 
The Second Man and the Lady, had 
many charming meetings before She 
returned West. Now, they each un-' 
doubtedly have delightful memories of 
Maeterlinck and cocktails to cherish for 
the rest of their lives. 

And the First Man told the Second 
Man he was a Mean Thing. Whereupon 
the Second Man used some more con- 
versation, and the First Man forgot all 
about his grievance, and gave him a 
cigar. 


How EVER, conversation is a weap- 

on which may be used quite as ef- 
fectively for building up the social fab- 
ric as for poetically tearing it down. 
In fact, I have’an idea ‘about why people 
are not going to the churches any more 
that I think is, strange as it may first 
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cannot talk? What jewel is 
more precious in the hostess’ 
eyes than the man or woman 
who can talk brilliantly 
and entertainingly ? 
Verily, “conversa- 
tion maketh a ready 


appear, very closely related to the idea 
of being an interesting conversa- 
tionalist. 

Did it ever occur to you when you 
were in church listening to a sermon 
that the clergyman ‘was ‘not talking to 
you, but talking at you? Have you ever 











noticed how few clergymen (or speak- man,” as Lord Bacon 
ers of any variety, for that matter,) says, and when 
do talk to you instead of at you? And did handled by an artist 
it ever occur to you that that is probably smooths the path- 
the reason why there are so few men who ways of life 
are successful public speakers? and love ano 
Perhaps you-do not go to church. I society. 
do, at intervals, and I often think, as Tiens! 






I listen to one of those, “Firstly, 
secondly, thirdly, fourthly,” ser- 
mons, droned forth in a voice of 
tin and with no feeling or ‘real 
enthusiasm, “Verily, this is a 
holy congregation, for only 
a great fear of the Lord 4 











people here for Sun- 
day after Sunday.” 
Which ‘proves 
by innuendo 
my - contention 
that conversa- 
tion (for ser- 
‘monizing is really 
ing being a great 
ability) is an art. 
with his wonderful 
ing the Devil’s 
should be matched 
those who are in the 
ing forward the 
Very early in 
when I was nine) I 
an Englishwoman, 
no greater physical 


















and-butter com- 
chirrupy English 
scribe. it perfectly 








used to sit on the 
and listen to her 
ing, I saw her hus- 
kiss her. And I then 








The next day I fell in 
my Sunday-school 










could hold these good 


r 





clear blue English 7 


oiseaux—t he lan- 


bed and wept for a | 
My young life was ~ 


What is more awful than adinner party of people who 
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only a conversation, listen- 
part of conversational 
My depraved little friend 
gift of winged words do- 
work with exquisite finesse 
many thousand times by 
world engaged in carry- 
work of the Lord. 
my mad career (in fact, 
fell hopelessly in love with 
whom I now realize had 
beauties than a pair of 
eyes, the English bread- 
plexion and a_ sweet, 
voice. The French de- 
as the langue des 
guage of the birds. I 
veranda of her home 
speak. Then one even- 
band, whom I hated, 
crept to my 
whole hour. 
blighted, <a 
love with 
teacher. 






















How The 
Tall Woman 
Should Dress 


By JOBYNA HOWLAND 


Editor's Note: This is one of a 
series of interesting as well as practical 
articles on the absorbing subject of 
dress. They are prepared by staye fa- 
vorites who have studied dress as a part 
of their art. Next month Maude Odell 
will write for the large woman. 








F I were to summarize my ideas about 

| how a tall woman should dress, I 

would do so in a brief, inelegant 

phrase: “Don’t make a walking lighthouse of 
yourself.” 

Being*tall is not a license to be conspicuous. 
That, it seems to me, is a mistake many tall 
women make. They forget that since their 
height makes them conspicuous, they should 
avoid what a painter might call conspicuous 
treatment of that height. 

The average tall woman, believing that her 
height gives her license for what is always a 
risk, the combination of colors in dress, dares 
startling combinations. She walks abroad in a 
gown of black and white stripes with trimmings 
of red or green that give her the appearance of 
a barber pole on parade. 

Such dressing of a tall woman is an insult to 
her height. It cheapens her type. It gives the 
impression that height is an affliction from 
which attention should be drawn as from the 
hump of a hunchback. It were much wiser 
either to regard the extra inches as a gift of 
the gods or to ignore and forget them. 

We have the warrant of many of the 
poets for the first of these views. You will 
readily recall one who coined the character- 
ization “divinely tall,’ and to whom every 
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woman more than five feet five inches is 
grateful for life, perhaps through eter- 
nity. 

The second view is my own. I 
seldom realize that I am tall un- 
less I happen to look into a 
pier glass or unless I happen 
to be walking beside a short 
man or woman. But in the 
few moments when I have 
seriously considered my 
height I have never consid- 
ered it a warrant to dare any 
sort of color combination, or 
to wear gowns so extreme in 
style as to caricature the 
wearer, For that clothes do 
caricature us— and that most 
cruelly—I have only to ask 
you to use your eyes and 
your sympathies to prove. 

I do not agree with the 
theory and practice of tall 
women that 
they are 


ty oe 
New York 

JOBYNA HOWLAND 

IN “ROSEDALE” 

of a class apart and that 
for that reason they 
should dress and deport 
themselves differently 
from others. Like the 
rains of heaven that 
fall alike on the just and 
the unjust, the principlesof (6° ™ 
good dressing apply equally 
to the tall and the short woman. A car- 
dinal principle of taste in dress is stud- proto. 
ied simplicity. That, practically and in- §gnh 


~ -" 
\ 
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SHOULD DRESS 657 


A VACATION SNAP-SHOT TAKEN AT 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
variably applied, covers the 
sartorial subject for all 
=a §6=6 WOMEN. 

May I tell 
you first of my 
own prefer- 

ences in dress? 

Then I will talk 

to you of my ob- 

servations in dress. 

I always wear 

4 gowns of one color, 

' with the single exception 

of combining them with 

white. That white I em- 

| ploy about the face and 
4 shoulders, to throw the face 
into relief and “clear the 
skin,” an ordinary de- 
scription of the ex- 
traordinary process of 
lending the skin more 
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GOWNS OF ONE COLOR, 
WITH THE SINGLE EX- 
CEPTION OF COMBINING 
THEM WITH WHITE, 
AND THAT WHITE IEM- 
PLOY ABOUT THE FACE 
AND SHOULDERS, TO 
THROW THE FACE INTO 
RELIEF AND ‘CLEAR THE 
SKIN’” 


than its usual need 
of refinement. I have 


limited myself 


three colors for the “ 
street, not because I am 
tall but because I like 


them: black, blue and 
gray. Black is always 
the color of elegance 
and distinction—if it be 
well brushed. Midnight 
blue is almost as elegant 
and distinctive, but it is 
difficult to get that shade 
of blue which is nearly 
black. Most blues have 
a shade of purple in 
them* which cheapens 
them. Gray I wear be- 
cause I like it. I know it 
is an “old color,” the 
color of middle age, of 
staidness and demure- 
ness. But I like it, and 
liking it, I wear it. ‘That 
is a rule of dressing I 
follow, with the result 
that my wardrobe is not 
greatly varied. It runs 
no bewildering gamut. 
Yet my women friends 
—and women really 
dress for each other— 
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agree that my 
gowns are ordinar- 

. ily becoming—be- 
» \ coming in the 
“4 sense I like best, 

yw’) the larger sense 
; 4 of seeming to 
belong to me 

and to the oc- 

casion for 

em which I 
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en them. For evening wear I seldom de- 
part from my rule of wearing either 
black or white. When I do depart I gen- 
erally find that.I have made a mis- 
take. I have a new evening gown of 
dull black satin that is simplicity it- 
self, yet- which my women critics and 
I admire because it seems to belong 
to me. It is, we think, a worthy succes- 
sor to the black velvet evening frock 
that always seemed such a good in- 
vestment for my wardrobe. It is such, 
I think, for any woman, if only for the 
appealing reason that every man likes 
it. I have never known a man, who, 
whén he saw a woman in a well-made 
black velvet evening gown, did not ex- 
press his admiration, if only by the ex- 
pression of his eyes. 

White, of one of the soft stuffs, es- 
pecially of chiffon, the gentleness of 
its quality and the purity of its shade 
accentuated by a corsage bouquet of 
your favorite flowers, is what the men 
of our families call “a safe bet.” 

I follow the mode within the limits 
of taste. The conspicuousness I most 
strive to avoid is the conspicuousness 
of the frump or dowdy. Since I am not 
ashamed of being tall, I am able to for- 
get it, and, forgetting, I try to wear 
what is tasteful in the mode. The frills 
and minaret effects in soft taffetas and 
crépes being intrinsically beautiful, I 
am glad to wear them. But I wear those 
frills and flounces in the same color as 
my gown and of the same material. 

In hats I follow my motto, “Studied 
simplicity,”* more carefully than in the 
choice of any other article in my ward- 
robe. My visits to a milliner’s are occa- 
sions on which I remember my height. 
I must, for the pier glasses that line the 
walls compel me to recognize it. Then, 
confronting every fraction of an inch 
that is mine, and always standing, for 
one must choose a hat as much in refer- 
ence to the figure as the face—I follow 
my rule of selecting a hat that is neither 
very large nor very small. Commonly it 
is black, for black is inconspicuous. 
Whatever is conspicuous in millinery 
adds to the height because it calls atten- 
tion to the head. That is especially true 
of the trimming. A red or yellow bird 
on a hat is like a shriek. Both attract and 
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hold the attention. The eye becomes 
fascinated by that bit of color and dwells 
upon it. The higher the-color, the higher 
the eye travels and the deeper the im- 
pression of height. Therefore I give to 
the little woman the gratuitous hint to 
wear bright trimming on her hats and 
wear the color as high as she may. A 
dark feather tipped with red precisely 
illustrates the idea. I never wear a very 
small hat because it looks silly on a tall 
figure with broad: shoulders. Yet I 
never wear a very large one for a reason 
which I have elsewhere noted: that 
whatever is in itself conspicuous looks 


*more so on a tall woman because there 


is more space to cover, as it were, with 
the advertisement. For the same reason, 
I never wear a forest of plumes. 

Let me add before passing from my 
personal preferences to discussion in 
general of the dress of tall women, that 
I do not wear brown—not because I 
am tall, but because I don’t like it. It 
seems to me even when it is the height 
of the mode that it is a meaningless color 
with no intrinsic beauty. Certainly it 
means nothing on me. A few trials, 
and I banished it forever from my con- 
sideration. Purple I have worn occasion- 
ally and with success. I think of it as 
preéminently the tall woman’s color, for 
it is regal, and the tall woman is, as a 
rule, regal. 

That brings me to a classification of 
tall women that for me takes the subject 
out of the general and the murky into 
the concrete and clear. There are to my 
mind two kinds of tall women: those 
who should be tall and those who 
shouldn’t. Let me try to picture to you 
the two types. You pass on the street, 
you see on the stage, or you meet in 
society, a woman who is, we. will say, 
five feet eight inches in height and who 
seems to you perfectly proportioned. 
Her head is of just the size and contour 
to balance her body. Her figure, neither 
slender nor stout, seems to be of the 
right weight to balance her height. Her 
hands and feet, relatively small, would 
still look large on a smaller woman. 
That woman is of the class I describe 
as rightfully tall. She has the right to 
be tall, the royal right of perfect or 
nearly perfect proportions. 
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On the other hand you : The woman of the first type 
will encounter a woman is in most cases glad or at 
of what admirers say is least willing to be tall. 
a “fine height,” but her The other is sorry she is 
head is too small, or tall and must hide as 
her shoulders too iad well as she can what is. 
narrow, or her in her case, the de- 
whole body too a. fect of height. 
slender, for her ge. re - I can best make 
height. For her, [ON A * 4g ;, this plain by an il- 
nature madea 3 \ ee a lustration. Last 
mistake. It was + Ry ox, ' winter I met near- 
careless in its 0 ae > <7 ly every morning 
elongation of SS — on the Avenue in 
her. It owes her Bs. of ; New York a tall 
reparation, but it ge | woman vho 
wont make any. : 
Art must do what 
nature refuses to 
do. 

The first 
woman, the 
Minerva type, \ 
may dress as 
she likes 
within the 
limits of | = = 
the good | 4 Whe hen ete 


taste 
the t-4 et “FOR EVENING 


\. WEAR, I SELDOM 


be 


should / | \ DEPART FROM MY WO ee 


“i r 
govern i —e- | RULE OF WEARING 
- \ EITHER BLACK OR 
— ep WHITE. I HAVE A NEW EVENING GOWN OF 
DULL BLACK SATIN THAT IS SIMPLICITY 
ITSELF, YET WHICH MY WOMEN CRITICS AND 
I ADMIRE BECAUSE IT SEEMS TO BELONG TO ME” 


‘shouldn’t have been tall. Her head was a bit too 

small for her height, and her shoulders too narrow, 

but so well had she concealed the drawbacks to her 

beauty that none but the cunning eye of another tall 

woman trained to sensitiveness in the matter of pro- 

portion—and the lack of it—would have detected 

them. Fortunately, this woman had an exquisite color 

scheme. Her large, brilliant eyes, were an autumn 

every wom- brown with red glints in them. Her hair was of ex- 
an. The sec- actly the same shade. Her complexion was a creamy 
ond, the tall shade deepening into vivid natural red in her lips. 
sylph, who } It was a joy to study this woman’s style of dress. 
would be eerily Fortunately, she had masses of red brown hair, 
delightful were © and she arranged her hair in such a way that it re- 
she six inches vealed its thickness and fluffiness. It surrounded 
shorter, “: her face in a thick, soft frame. It puffed out 
must give fi well at the back, giving her the sem- 
great heed al blance of having a head in right ratio to 


to her dress. Photograph by the length of her body. Her shoulders, 
Moffett Studio, Chicago 3 
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thanks to her tailor and couturiére, were 
always broadened by a long shoulder 
s2am and heightened by what was pad- 
ding well done and recognizable only to 
the eye of one whom similar problems 
has made a sartorial sleuth. This woman 
made the most of her color scheme. Also, 
she doubtless knew brown is ordinarily 
accepted as a shortening and broadening 
color. Whatever adds to our apparent 
breadth subtracts from our apparent 
height. 

Always she wore warm browns that 
shaded into the tints of her hair and 
eyes and threw into relief the creamy 
tones of her skin and the wound-like 
red of her lips. Often her skirt was a 
plaid, in two tones of brown, and her 
coat was velvet or cloth, but surely 
brown. Her hat was brown, and if there 
was a bit of color in it, it was always a 
shade of yellow that blended beautifully 
with the brown. She wore trim. little 
bronze boots, but the long line trom 
head to foot was broken by spats of a 
much lighter shade of brown, nearly an 
ecru. Sometimes she wore cream colored 
ones, but I could feel that she didn’t en- 
joy the wearing. It was a concession to 
the need of wearing differently colored 
boots to subtract from her height. Her 
taste and her perfect knowledge of her- 
self made a glimpse of hér on our wintry 
walks a delight. I used to look for her at 
the theatre or opera. I was sure that if 
I saw her in evening dress she would 
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wear delicate tones of brown or those 
shades of yellow or the ivory white with 
which brown so perfectly blends. 

For the woman who is wrongfully 
tall there is much individual study in 
store. She must know herself. as this 
beautiful girl of the Fifth Avenue prom- 
enade did. But I would suggest these 
points: 

A woman’s height is likely to be in the 
length of the upper part of the leg. If 
she sees that this is so, she should dress 
in accordance with that line, hiding its 
redundancy by wearing draperies and 
much trimming between the knees and 
waist. The bouffant modes are her 
blessing. 

She may wear the larger plaids, if her 
taste will permit the atrocities. She may 
compromise by letting them be soft tones 
of*the same color instead of violent con- 
trasts. The heavy brocades of contrast- 
ing colors have her for their natural 
wearer. She may wear the shiny things 
that all other women should eschew, the 
highly glazed cloths, if she wishes. 

And she is the only type that can wear 
effectively the hat and shoes of a color 
contrasting with her gown. The con- 
trasting hat and shoes each take from 
her several inches of her apparent 
height. 

She, too, may wear the “cross barred” 
effects, the horizontal trimmings of dif- 
ferent colors. But—I revert to my open- 
ing simile of the lighthouse! 
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OUISE RANDOLPH smilingly confirms this tale told of her the other day: 
She was in her dressing room preparing to go “on,” when the call boy an- 
nounced that she was wanted at the telephone. 
“T can’t go now,” she replied; “take the message.” 
The boy returned shortly, slightly embarrassed. 
“You had better come, Miss Randolph,” he said. “It’s your daughter, and she 


wants to give you a kiss over the phone.” 
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A CLEVER COMEDIENNE OF THE PIC- 
TURE PLAYS TELLS OF HER WORK 


By Ruth Hennessy 








EING big of stature is not the only 
B thing in the world. A woman’s size 
has nothing to do with the bigness of 

her thoughts—but nobody will believe it. 

People just wont take us seriously! 

Therefore I am a comedienne. Now, I'd 
rather people wouldn’t take me seriously. 
( I am within three inches of being five 
\ feet tall, and when I first decided to be- 
‘\ come an actress, I started out to be highly 
\. dramatic. I wanted to tear through 
‘deep, emotional scenes. Such roles as 
Lady Macbeth were my great am- 
bition. When I would say so, 
everyone 
laughed. 














OF RUTH - 
HENNESSY . _ I was 
attempting 
a most intense scene with E. H. Calvert. 
“Curse you! I will free my brother,” or some 
such line, I was saying. 
He looked down at me, laughed, picked me up 
and put me on top of the piano. 
“Curse me from there,” he said, “and maybe 
I'll be afraid you will jump down on me.” 
Well, it is harder to be a comedienne than 
it is to be a dramatic actress, whatever they 
say. 
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In the films, flopped like that. That scraggly stuff 









our little- e surely isn’t my hair. What a funny- 
Meson f Praga Came Heyes : 
ness is al- f - looking little thing she is! I just 
ways 6 . know I am bigger than that. 
with : 


Somebody’s playing a trick on 
me.” 





(A OST of us think that 
~ >\ there is at least one 
m FA thing about ourselves that 
we like; but when you 
see yourself on the 
screen, you find there 
isn’t even that. If I 
ever have 
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JUST WONT 
TAKE US LITTLE 
FOLKS SERIOUSLY. 
THEREFORE I AM 
A COMEDIENNE” 



















y 
’ RUTH HENNESSY 


,» a daughter who is 
vain, I shall put her 
in the motion pic- 
tures and give her 
a look at herself. 

I never get used 
to seeing that other 
self in the pictures. 
I am continually re- 
really not as little pressing desires to 
as they really are. 4 go up and fix my- 
But not so on the 2 self. But when the 
screen. When I. saw picture is made, 
myself in the Essa- that settles it. See- 
nay pictures for the ing myself has 
first time I watched taught me that nat- 
in wide-eyed amaze- uralness is the best 
ment. policy. | make gestures 

“Te “that my nese that appeal to me, in pref- 
mouth?” I asked my- erence to obeying set rules. 
self. “No, no; my mouth never Maybe that’s why I’m funny. 























you. It is impressed 
on you everywhere. 
Other little people, 
who don’t see them- 
selves on the screen, 
can persuade them- 
selves that they are 



































Belasco’s First Play of 


Te 
Vanishing 
Bride’ 


By SYDNEY ROSENFELD 


A NOVELIZATION (BY PERMISSION 
OF MR. ROSENFELD AND OF DAVID 
BELASCO) OF A PLAY RECENTLY 
GIVEN ITS PREMIERE AT ASBURY 
PARK: IT HAS NOT YET RECEIVED 
METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 












RIC VON BERNDORFF and 
E his wife Letty succeeded in 

having their usual quarrel in 
the living-room of the Hollis home that 
evening, even though it was Eric’s 
cousin, Dick Hollis, who had just mar- 
ried Letty’s little protégée, Eva Warren. 
The quarrel arose over Letty’s restless 
determination to leave the house imme- 
diately after the wedding dinner, and 
Eric’s determination that she should re- 
main a while. . 

Neither had seen the other for some 
time—since tennis, the morning before, 
to be exact. In a word, they were re- 
spectably and unhappily married. Letty 
was full of life, vivacious, a lover of 
color. Eric was—well, the son of an 
Austrian baron—so much so, in fact, 
that he had never dared tell his uncle, 
of whose banking interests he was the 
American representative, and who was 
at the wedding, that he had married an 
American and a commoner. 

The quarrel was commonplace 
‘enough. They had had plenty of them, 
always over nothing; but this particular 
quarrel was the prologue from which 
Fate was to weave an eventful tapestry 
through the portiéres of the many doors 
of the living-room. 

In the midst of the quarrel, Eva en- 
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tered 
timid- 
ly. 

“What 
is the mat- 
ter, dear?” 
inquired 
Letty. Mak- 
ing an in- 
definite ges- 
ture to her 
husband, 
she arose in 
all the maj- 
esty of an ex- 
quisitely tint- 
ed red satin 
gown that 
matched 
her dark 
hair and 
shining 
eyes 
marvelously. Her husband watched her, 
torn between passion and wrath. 

“I’ve lost my husband,” exclaimed 
Eva. She was a mite of a girl—just the 
sort with whom a proper young fellow 
should fall in love: her charm was just 
the simple charm of youth and little 
more. : 

“Lucky girl,” remarked Letty whim- 



















FRANK GILLMORE AS Eric 

















Season told asa Short Novel 





sically, for the benefit 


of Eric. “But. I’ve 
had him only® an 
hour,” pro- tested Eva. 
“He must be in the 
house.” Letty 


Eva’s 
arm 


mre 









Photograph by 
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master- 
fully. 
“C ome 
along 
with me— 
we 14 find him.” 
With .a nod to 
Eric, she ; fled gaily 
with Eva. > . Eric 
stood for 
a moment 
trying to > 
persuade himself 







how angry he ought to 
be, when Phelim, Dick Hollis’ butler, 
entered with a salver. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” said 
Phelim, “but Mr. Dick just dashed out 
of the house and told me to hand you 
this card on the quiet.” 

Eric took the card, and read: 


My uncle hasn't got here. I'mina hell 
of a hole. 


“What does he mean?” asked Eric. 
Phelim hesitated. 
“If I might venture an opinion, sir,” 

























he said, “I think it’s 

his Uncle Zachary not 

get- ting back that’s up- 

set him. He’s 

been askin’ 

me ev- : 
ery five 

minutes 












JANET BEECHER 
AS Letty, AND GUS- 
TAV VON SEYFFER- 
TITZ AS the Baron, 
IN ACT IIL 
had I wurrud 
from him.” 
“What does 
he expect me to 
do?”’Eric stared 
at the card, 















puzzled. 
Phelim 
coughed = dis- 
creetly. 






“Tt’s not for 
the likes of me 
to say—but as 
a gintleman’s 
gintleman, sor, 
being, as it 
were, grad- 
ooated 















from: the Irish Fusileers to 
what I now am—” 

“Come to the point, Phelim,” inter- 
rupted Eric, testily. 

“My experience with human nature,” 
—Phelim hastened to the point,—‘‘ask- 
in’ your pardon, sor, leads me into the 
belief that there may be a finanshul 
problem involved.” 

Eric grinned suddenly. 

“Something tells me you're right, 
Phelim. You may go.” 

Phelim departed, reflecting Eric’s grin. 
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HE ten minutes which 
followed were 
spent by Eric in the 
most unpleas- 
ant task of 


z forgetting Dick 
and wondering when his wife 
would return. Dick interrupted the un- 
pleasantness by bursting in on the scene 
. himself. 

“You got my card?” he demanded, 
throwing his hat on a chair. “I’ve been 
waiting in a fever for Uncle Zachary. 
He insisted on having the wedding here, 
in the new house. At the last moment 
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OTTOLA NESMITH AS Eva, HOWARD ESTABROOK 
JANET BEECHER AS Letty, FRANK GILLMORE AS 
he was called away on business and 
we've heard nothing from him since 
this morning. . . . To make it 
short—I—well, I must have three hun- 
dred dollars!” 
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Eric looked at his watch. 
“You are due to leave 
in half an hour,” 
he remarked 
with vexing 
calm. 





Photograph 
y White, 
New York 


“Exactly. Nine-nineteen. You must 
AS Dick Hollis, THOS. A. WISE AS Uncle Zachary, end it to me!” 
Eric, AND GUSTAV VON SEYFFERTITZ AS the Baron “You mean you want to borrow a 
“Just like that!” Eric flung out his check?” 
hands sarcastically. “What good will a check do me? 
Dick paced the room nervously. I can’t have it cashed by nine-nineteen. 
“Tf I don’t get it, I can’t go on my I must’have the cash.” 


honeymoon!” “My dear fellow,” said Eric in an 
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elephantine attempt at humor, “I don’t 
carry a bankful of money in my vest 
pocket!” He lit a cigar. Seeing others 
in trouble when you yourself are in 
trouble is sometimes almost diabolically 
pleasing. 

Dick stared at him, and then flung 
himself around the room again. 

“Something must have happened to 
Uncle Zach,” he snapped out angrily. 
“He certainly wouldn’t have left me in 
the lurch like this!” 

“But I don’t gather why your sal- 
vation should lie in the hands of your 
uncle,” commented Eric, lazily. 

Dick glared at him irritably. 

“Confound it, Eric, this is hardly the 


time to go into my family history. You. 


know that Uncle Zach has taken it upon 
himself to finance ne. Yes, I know 
what you’re thinking—I ought to 
finance myself, of course. I’ve been ad- 
mitted to the bar, and it’s only a matter 
of time. Uncle Zach is really financing 
his own impatience. It was his wish 
that I should marry at once. He bought 
this house so that we could live with 
him. His only object, bless his heart, is 
to have grandchildren—he considers 
me as his son, you know. He’s been a 
brick in the way he’s met all my needs. 
Perhaps I’ve been a little reckless in my 
needs; but unless he turns up with my 
traveling expenses, there’ll be no trav- 
eling. That’s hardly a pleasant pros- 
pect for a man with a young bride wait- 
ing for the train Eric, it’s 
got to be done!” 

He paused for breath and hung 
upon Eric’s answer. 

“Three hundred dollars 
much at Palm Beach.” 

“Tt’s enough till to-morrow. Then I 
can get everything straightened out by 
wire. Gee, if you can’t help me, what am 
I going to do?” 

Eric rose from his seat. 

“We'll have to get you that three 
hundred, Dick. Let’s see; you’ve got 
thirty-three minutes.” He looked at his 
watch. “I'll get it out of the guests. We'll 
take up a collection for charity. We'll 
get enough to move you with, somehow 
or other.- Ta-ta !” 

And Eric disappeared in the direction 
of the dining-room. 


wont be 
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EVA apparently having lost Letty 

somewhere in the search, entered the 
room and promptly fell into Dick’s 
arms. With one eye on the portiéres 
leading to the dining-room, and trying 
to comfort her at the same time, Dick 
tried to get the idea of waiting for a 
later train painlessly into her mind. She 
refused to listen to such an idea. In 
despair, he took her into his arms and 
hugged her. 

She smiled up at him. 

“Why do you love me?” she teased. 

“As if I could help it!” he laughed, 
and kissed her. 

Eva released herself and stood hold- 
ing his hands. 

“T know why I love you,” said she. 

“Really?” asked Dick. 

“Not only because you are you—” 

“No. For what other reason ?” 

“I’m going to make a confession,” 
said Eva. “You know I wouldn’t have 
married you—at least, not so soon—if 
you hadn’t been such a brilliant lawyer 
—with all those clients.” 

Dick’s mouth opened. 

“All which clients?” he gasped. 

“Now, don’t pretend!” She wagged 
her finger at him. 

He stared at her. 

“T know all about your wonderful 
practice,” she continued. 

“My practice!” he whispered. 

“You see, I’m a little ambitious,” she 
went on joyously, “and to be known as 
the wife of one of the most successful 
lawyers in New York—you don’t blame 
me for that little touch of pride, do you, 
dear?” 

Dick swallowed hard, and asked: 

“Do you mean—that if I didn’t have 
that wonderful practice you speak about, 
you would not have married me?” 

She put her hands affectionately on 
his shoulders. 

* “Not so soon, Dick. I should have 
waited.” 

“Oh, I see.” He coughed slightly. 
“How did you find out about this won- 
derful practice of mine?” 

“As if that weren’t well known!” 

“But who informed you—directly ?” 

“What does it matter!” She hugged 
him. “You are my own prosperous, fa- 
mous Dick!” When she released him, 














he wiped the perspiration from his brow 
and looked at her helplessly. “Now we 
must be thinking of the nine-nineteen 
train,” she added. 

“The eleven-forty,” he said huskily. 
“Let’s be resigned to the eleven-forty. 
We oughtn’t to start before Uncle 
Zachary gets here, dear. After all, he 
gave us the wedding—” 

He was startled by hear- 
ing Eric calling in a 
hoarse whis- 
per from be- as 
hind, and 
Dick made frantic 
signs for silence. 
Eric reached into 
the room, 
snatched an 
empty flower- 
box from a wall 
table, and dis- 
appeared with 
it. A moment 
later, it sud- 
denly appeared 
between the 


curtains, held 
aloft in Eric’s 
hands and 


marked on the 
bottom in large let- 
ters—“32.” 

Filled with renewed 
hope, Dick managed to 
keep Eva in a more or less 
mystified, but stationary, 
condition of mind until 
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Eva, leaving Eric, who turned around 
to find his father, Baron von Berndorff, 
in the room. The Baron was a remark- 
ably tall man with extraordinary side- 
whiskers and haberdashery to awaken 
the envy of Franz Josef himself. 
Eric greeted him and was advised 
that the Baron purposed to make the 
_ guests a speech. In the prog- 
Y, ress of his speech, the Bar- 
‘ on explained, he would 
w mw compare the 
period of 
doubt and _ uncer- 
tainty through 
which the young 
married couple 
must pass be- 
fore they under- 


stood each 
other fully, to 
a tunnel— 

- “Then,” he 


elucidated, 
“ “Look out for 
the tunnel,’ I 
shall say, and 
then, to give it a 
little dramatic 
touch, out go the 
lights. It made a 
great success at 
Bingen-on-the-Rhine 
= last year — splendid. 
Y Don’t betray it, Eric. It 
is to be a climax—a sur- 

prise.” 
“FE wouldn’t 





spoil a 


Eric presently exhibited jayer peecuer as Mrs. Eric ™Man’s climax for the 


the flower-box with the 
other letters rubbed out, 
and a glorious “200” in their place. 
By quick manceuvering, Eric got the 
money into Dick’s hands, and without 
more ado, searcely waiting to thank his 
savior, Dick proceeded to romp up- 
stairs with Eva to get their things on. 
They were halted by the appearance of 
Phelim with a telegram. 
Dick grabbed it, tore it open and read: 
Train broke down. Hired motor. Ar- 
rested for speeding. On my way. Wait. 
ZACHARY. 
“If we wait for him, we'll never get 
off!” said Dick. 
Without further parley, he fled with 


Von Berndorff 





world, Father,” smiled 
Eric. 

’ Phelim was properly instructed, and 
the Baron’s explanation of his “climax,” 
which threatened to become long-wind- 
ed, was interrupted by the appearance 
of Letty. The Baron immediately began 
to flirt with her and bewailed the ap- 
parent fact that his son had not mar- 
ried one of “these fascinating Ameri- 
cans.” 

The situation was delicious agony for 
Eric, a huge joke for Letty, and a most 
charming flirtation for the Baron, and 
continued until, preceded by the im- 
passive Phelim, Uncle Zach burst into 
the living room, exuding fresh air and 
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excitement, and got into a violent quar- 
rel immediately with the Baron on the 
question of dress and whiskers (Uncle 
Zach was clean shaven, of course). 
Letty and Eric fled. 

The Baron’s feelings became uncon- 
trollable when Uncle Zach insisted that 
if a son should be born to Dick and Eva 
the boy would not be permitted to wear 
a beard. 

“He must look like a gentleman every 
hour of the day—every hour of the 
night!” roared the Baron, almost tear- 
fully. 

Uncle Zach was soft, 
fat, red-faced and had a 
bald head around which | 
was a fringe 
of curly 
brown hair. 


Inanger 
he was 

crous. | Meas 
His usu- | » 
humor i ”> 
demanded “ 

toll of him 

when his 

the fit- 

ness of 


ludi- 
al good- 
that cruel 
sense of 
things | 
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of the night! Golly!” He sputtered 
shamelessly. “Are you going to make 
him up when he sleeps ?” : 

“Certainly, he shall sleep like a gentle- 
man,” announced the Baron, with im- 
penetrable dignity. 

“In a royal night-shirt, I suppose,” 
commented Uncle Zach ironically. 

“A night-shirt!” The Baron affixed 
his monocle and stared at Uncle Zach, 
horror-stricken. “Do you sleep in a 
night-shirt ?” 
he de- | 
manded. j 


ws 
~~ 





JANET BEECHER AS Letty, GUSTAV VON SEYFFERTITZ AS the Baron, HOWARD 

















“T should hope I did. Don’t you?” 
The Baron trembled with the power 
of his emotions. 

“Allmichtiger Gott!—Don’'t you 
know what pajamas are?” he almost 
howled. 

* “T’ve heard of them,” said Uncle 
Zach, “but I’ve never wrastled with 
?em.” 

The Baron’s emotion froze into an 
implacable determination. 

“That boy will sleep in pajamas,” he 
said. 

“He'll sleep in a_ night-shirt 
while he’s in my 
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keeping! After that you can put him in 
pajamas if you can get hold of him— 
ones with black, red and white stripes— 
those are your Dutch national colors, 
aren’t they?” 

“Impossible!” the Baron fumed. 

“Bah!” bleated Uncle Zach, and 
whirling around at a sudden disturb- 
ance in the direction of the front hall, 
saw Dick and Eva, under the chaperon- 
age of Eric, trying to sneak out. 

He forgot the Baron, dashed into the 
hall and dragged them both into the liv- 
ing-room. 

“Uncle, our train leaves at nine- 
nineteen!” pleaded Dick. 

“There’s another at 
eleven-forty, confound 
you—what do you 
mean by taking French 
leave without a word 
to your Uncle?” 
He looked at 
them both 
reproach- 
fully. 
Dick 
hung 
ios 
head. 
Eva 
laid 
her 
wraps 
guilti- 
ly on 
t h-e 
iw couch. 

“Our 
tradan 
leaves at 
nine - nine- 
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teen,’ she stammered mournfully, in 
weak repetition of her husband. 

“I'd have thought you would have 
wanted to see me just a little,” said 
Uncle Zach. 

“You don’t know how much, Uncle,” 
put in Dick brightly. “Did you bring 
the funds for the trip?” he added in a 
whisper. 

Uncle Zach looked at his bright young 
nephew and smiled a slow smile. 

“Trust me, Dickie, it’s in my bag— 
and it stays there till eleven- 
forty.” He turned to 
Eva, who had taken off her 
wraps and_ stood in 
some embarrass- 
ment holding 
Dick’s 
hand. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
OTTOLA NESMITH 
AS Eva, THOS. A. 
WISE AS Uncle 
{ Zachary, AND 
\ HOWARD ESTA- 
BROOK AS Dick 
Hollis 


“So this 
is my little 
niece! Eva! 

ere I love Ose 
' name! 
7% .*® 
mother of the 
human race! It is a good 
omen !” 

: “Oh, Uncle!” murmured Eva, blush- 
ing. 
Uncle Zach paid no attention to her, 
but rattled on happily, completely for- 
getting and forgiving the fact that the 
two young scamps had tried to run away 
from him after the wedding which he 
himself had given them. The Baron 
beamed uncertainly from a corner dur- 
ing a large part of his remarks which 
followed, most of which bore so directly 
upon Uncle Zach’s ambitions to be a 

grandfather that Dick was crimson. 
The Baron finally left the room, in- 
tent upon the speech which he was to 
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make the dinner guests, and his depar- 
ture gave Dick an idea. Eric had told 
him of the tunnel idea the Baron had 
conceived, and while Uncle Zach was 
busy opening a bottle of champagne 
which Phelim had brought in for the 
purpose of drinking the bride’s health, 
he told Eva to run up stairs, and to be 
ready, when the lights were to go out, 
to flee with him out of the house. 
Uncle Zach arranged 
the champagne 
and sat down 
across 


the waiting table from Dick. Eva came 
in with her wraps over her arm and put 
them on a divan. Uncle Zach, rising and 
taking her in his arms, forced her to 
the side of the table opposite Dick, and 
sat down facing them, with the wallet 
full of money which he had brought for 
Dick’s honeymoon expenses, on the 
table. 

Dick was nervous, Eva was even more 
nervous. Uncle Zach was so happy in 
having them with him! Eva felt more 
than two-thirds ashamed of herself for 
trying to deceive him—but she was so 
anxious to be alone with Dick at last! 
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' Uncle Zach was explaining to Dick 
' that he was making him a present of a 
' thousand shares of stock in the Fixaline 
- Company, a new corporation he had just 


' organized, when the lights went out. 
© Uncle Zach’s words died in his throat. 

; “Turn on the lights, Phelim!” he 
roared. 

The lights went on. 

He found himself at an empty table. 

Eric and Letty strolled in, took the 
empty chairs Dick and Eva had just left, 
and looked at him, smiling. 

“What the—!” he began. 

“The happy pair has escaped,” 
laughed Eric. 

“By jinks, they didn’t forget the en- 
velope—but they left us the bottle, any- 
how. We'll drink to the honeymoon.” 
3 He rose to his feet. The others joined 

im. 

“Here’s happy days,” said Uncle 
Zach. 

Only one of the happy pair had es- 
caped, however. Eva had tried to get all 
her wraps when she turned to flee in 
the dark, had been too slow, had been 
caught and had hidden behind the divan 
in the hope of being able to get away 
without being seen. As Uncle Zach rose, 
his back, as well as those of Eric and 
Letty turned to her and the nearest door 
into the hall, she made for the door ; but 
lingered a moment, woman-like, to hear 
what they would say. 

“A wedding trip to Palm Beach— 
there’s nothing that equals that,” said 
Uncle Zach, his glass in the air. 

Eric and Letty looked at each other, 
sighed reminiscently and murmured in 
unison : 

“Nothing!” 

“And when they get back!” The wine 
was making itself felt in the tip of Uncle 
Zach’s tongue. ‘When they get back to 
that phantom law practice !—that was a 
good idea, wasn’t it?” 

“Phantom law practice?” asked Eric, 
lowering his glass. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Hasn’t he a large practice?” asked 
Letty, in amazement. 

“No. He hasn’t got one client. A lit- 
tle trick of mine—for the dear boy’s 
sake. A little hoax, a dear little hoax. 
You see, Eva wouldn’t marry him till 
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he had a law practice, so we hoaxed 
him one.” 

“When Eva finds that out, there’ll be 
trouble. I know Eva,” said Letty. 

“She’ll never find out,” said Uncle 
Zach. “Come, here’s to her happy ig- 
norance!” 

He filled all the glasses again and 
lifted his own on high. 

Eva, her eyes big as saucers, and 
furiously angry, gave one last look 
around the room and vanished into the 
hall-way beyond the portiéres. She had 
been gone scarcely a minute before 
Dick rushed in upon the three toasters. 

“We’ve missed the train!” he cried. 
“‘Where’s Eva?” 

The rest stared at him as though he 
were a ghost. 

Phelim entered with a card for Dick, 
He snatched it from the silver salver 
and read: 

Dear Dick: 


We may meet again when you havea 
practice. 


“How did she know?” he demanded. 
“Some darn fool must have told her,” 
replied Uncle Zach disgustedly. 


II 


F.VA had vanished as completely as 

though she had departed from this 
sphere. Dick was heart-broken, and 
spent the whole night and the next day 
wandering about the house in despair; 
and poor Uncle Zach’s condition was 
even more pitiful. 

But Uncle Zach was not one who 
would tolerate inaction for long, and 
before the second day dawned, he had 
hatched a plot. 

With the assistance of Phelim, the 
butler, he proceeded to put it into oper- 
ation. His idea was suggested by the 
remarks on Eva’s card. He made up 
his mind that Dick should be. supplied 
with a practice. 

The first thing to do, according to his 
plan, was to advertise. This he did, 
putting advertisements in all the papers, 
promising to take up any law-suit for 
any client free of charge, and to carry 
it through to successful completion, or 
else pay the damages. ; 
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He then informed Dick that Dick 
would have the overflow practice from 
his (Uncle Zach’s)- law office. Dick 
hung a “Private” sign on the door of 
the morning-room and sat down, mis- 
erably, not expecting anyone to arrive. 

To his astonishment, clients came in 
battalions, in droves, 
herds. 

Of course he did not know that in the 
outside room, Uncle Zach waited and 
gave each one twenty dollars with which 
to pay the retainer, and a guarantee 
slip guaranteeing the recovery of dam- 
ages in case the suit should go against 
him. Giving himself up completely to 
his new work, Dick managed to forget 
much of the sting of his bereavement. 

In the meantime, Uncle Zach discov- 
ered that Eva had gone to Philadelphia 
and was hiding there with an invalid 
aunt. Permitting her to remain quietly, 
he redoubled his efforts in Dick’s direc- 
tion, his mad scheme costing him im- 
mense quantities of money, which, of 
course, went directly into Dick’s pocket 
in the shape of retainers; and his life 
and Phelim’s on the outside of Dick’s 
impromptu office was a lively one, to 
say the least, between cranks wanting 
to sue the President and old ladies seek- 
ing large damages from the murderers 
of their cats. 

Everything went along quite well, 
however, for nearly two weeks. No sign 
came from Philadelphia; but neverthe- 
less Uncle Zach felt that he was pro- 
gressing. A goodly part of his Fixaline 
profits were going out in advertising 
expenses ; but he felt that what was go- 
ing to Dick, at least was remaining in 
the family, so he made the best of it. 

At the expiration of that time, Phe- 
lim got into difficulties. It seems that 
when he left the Irish Fusileers and 
went into the Service of Dick Hollis, 
he had married a colleen named Eileen, 
by whom he had a lovely little Celtic 
baby; but he had somewhat neglected 
Eileen in the way of supplying money 
for her and the baby, so that if it had 
not been for the fact that Eileen was a 
strong girl and a good washerwoman, 

the little chap might have had a hard 
time of it. 

Reflections of this sort led Eileen to 
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veritably. in 


pluck up her courage and go to the 
Hollis home to interview Phelim on the 
subject. The butler was greatly distrait 
when he thought that his delinquencies 
were to find him out. Dick had engaged 
him on the understanding that he was 
a bachelor. 

He took Eileen into the living-room, 
fearful of being discovered, and tried 
to reason with her. She refused to be 
reasoned with. When the bell in Dick’s 
office rang for him he left her, in de- 
spair. 

Eileen stood bewildered in the center 
of the handsome room. She clutched 
the baby close to her, and crooned un- 
happily : : 

“He wont pay—do you hear that, 
baby ?—he wont pay.” 

Uncle Zach bounced into the room 
just in time to hear the remark. 

“Who wont pay?” he demanded, on 
the scent of a new client for Dick. 

“The poor child’s father,” wailed 
Eileen. “He wont do a thing fer us.” 

“Why not?” 

“He says he has no money.” 

Uncle Zach became business-like. 

“T know that excuse. Don’t you stand 
for it. We'll make him pay.” 

“How?” queried Eileen fearfully. 

“Sue him!” 

“Aw, I couldn’t do that, sor. I love 
him.” 

“Tut-tut.” He took a twenty-dollar 
bill out of one pocket and one of his 
guarantee slips out of another. “Here 
now. Here’s twenty dollars for a re- 
tainer and here’s a guarantee slip guar- 
anteeing you against any loss in the 
suit. Don’t say who sent you.” 

“But I don’t understand—” 

“Go right into the next office there. 
There’s a good lawyer for you in there. 
Take your place in the line outside and 
wait.” 

“But why—” Uncle Zach was hus- 
tling the protesting Eileen towards the 
door to the hall where the waiting clients 
were lined up. 

“Why do I do it?” He paused a mo- 
ment to give his remark dramatic 
force. “Some men donate libraries, 
others endow colleges—I distribute jus- 
tice free of charge. That’s my hobby.” 

He had just got her to the door when 
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he heard the Baron’s unmistakable ac- 
cent from without. 

“Here, wait in the dining-room a- 
while—it’s cooler in there,” he whis- 
pered, and pulling her across the room 
from the hall entrance, he pushed her 
into the dining-room and closed the door 
after her. 

He faced the Baron, who entered at- 
tired gorgeously in Prince Albert and 
robin-blue trousers. 

“May I see that nephew of mine?” 
demanded the Baron. 

“You can’t see him; he’s still busy,” 
said Uncle Zach shortly. 

The Baron went out in disgust. 

Phelim suddenly appeared with a 
telegram that Eva was coming back. 
Uncle Zach almost went mad with joy, 
pushed a roll of bills into Phelim’s hand 
and sent him out to a corner florist to 
get flowers for the bride’s return. 

While Phelim was gone, and the 
house seemed safely deserted, Uncle 
Zach opened the dining-room door and 
rescued Eileen, who appeared, still 
crooning to her baby. At exactly the 
wrong moment, there was a sound at 
the entrance to Dick’s “office.” Dick 
was coming. Flustered, Uncle Zach took 
the baby from Eileen and told her to 
run. Almost as badly flustered as he, 
Phelim’s wife fled, and Uncle Zach, 
standing paralyzed with annoyance, with 
the baby in his hands, fled from the 
room with it. Dick came out of his of- 
fice and called him. 

He returned baby-less, to be met by 
Dick’s complaint that he could not have 
the crowd of clients in the house when 
Eva was expected. Dick asked Uncle 
Zach to order them all away. Uncle Zach 
promised to do it; but when Phelim re- 
turned with a collection of asters, he 
told him to hold the clients in the hall 
so that Eva could see them and realize 
the enormous practice of her husband. 

Dick re-entered, flung out the asters, 
ordered roses and got into an argument 
with his now thoroughly upset uncle, 
only to be interrupted by the entrance 
of the Baron. Both Uncle Zach and Dick 
fled at the Baron’s approach, and left 
the nobleman, mildly surprised, by 
himself. 

As the Baron attempted to console 


himself by looking at a picture of Letty, 
with whom he had fallen in love at : 
luncheon to which he had invited her 
the day before, and also by smoking a 
long Russian cigarette, he heard a 
strange squalling noise coming from 
behind one of the portiéres. : 

Going to investigate, he found a baby 
and sat down in stupefaction with the — 
infant in his arms. It had been hung” 
by its sash to a hook at the side of the 
door by Uncle Zach in an absent-minded 
moment when he had been almost dis- 
covered by Dick. 

The Baron’s amazement was inter- 
rupted by the sudden appearance of 
Eileen, crying for her baby. She was 
followed by Phelim, frightened half 
out of his wits, and Uncle Zach. 

She rushed to the Baron. 

“Praise be to God!” she wailed. 
“T’ve got it again. Gimme me child!” 

The Baron 
bewilderment. 

“Your child? What you do here with 
it?” he demanded, affixing his monocle. 

“T brought it to see its father,” said 
Eileen, hugging it to her bosom. , 

“Father? Here?” The Baron opened 
his eyes. 

“Yes. He lives here—” Phelim gave 
her a wild look. “Oh, I didn’t mean to 
tell that--I—” She stopped in confu- ~ 
sion, staring at the Baron. 

“What’s the father’s name?” de- 
manded the Baron. 

Phelim, wilting in fright, motioned 
wildly to Eileen. 

“T can’t tell you that,” she wailed. 

“Can’t tell me!” The Baron’s voice. 
was filled with a wild surmise. 

_“No sir. He’s forbidden me to speak, 
sir.” 

“I have my suspicions,” insisted the 
Baron. “You must tell me the name of 
the child’s father.” 

“Ah sure, they’d never forgive him 
for having a child brought into the 
house—” began Eileen, now thoroughly 
frightened and reduced to tears. 

At that moment, Dick came out of the 
office, bade one of his clients farewell 
and glared at Eileen. 

Eileen returned the glare timidly. 

“I wanted to have a wurrud with 
you, sor—” she began. 
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“T have.not time to spare,” said Dick, 
and started back to the office. 

“Villain!” muttered the Baron to 
Uncle Zach, who stared after his nephew 
with open mouth. 

“Let me see the child,” said the 
Baron. He took the baby from Eileen 
and looked at it carefully. 

- “Tt looks something like Dick,” ven- 
tured Uncle Zach. 

“Tt is the image of him,” stated the 
Baron decisively. 

Phelim entered, and was about to an- 
nounce the arrival of Eva when that 
young lady herself entered, radiant, 
and was caught ‘up in Uncle Zach’s 
arms. 


THE Baron had barely time to hustle 
poor Eileen into the dining-room 

again, and turn to Eva, the baby still in 
his arms. 
_ “Glad to see you back, Eva,” he said 
stiffly. 

Eva stared perplexedly at the bundle 
in his arms. 

“Why, it’s a baby!” she cried. | 

“Yes, isn’t it a lovely baby?” agreed 
Uncle Zach, nervously, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow with an enor- 
mous silk handkerchief. 

Eva took the baby in her arms and 
cuddled it. Then she asked whose baby 
it was. 

In the most dire confusion, Uncle 
Zach and the Baron both tried to think 
of a convenient lie. Neither could. They 
blustered along for several minutes, un- 
til Eva was becoming vaguely sus- 
picious that something was wrong when, 
to clap the climax, in came Eileen from 
the dining-room, demanding again to 
see the baby’s father. 

Eva stared at her, then at the Baron 
and Uncle Zach, and her face slowly 
whitened. 

Without a word she gathered her 
coat in her arms, turned to the door 
and, as she left, flung over her shoulder 
her parting shot: 

“This time, I leave forever!” 

Uncle Zach fell upon the divan in 
despair. The Baron could think of noth- 
ing else to do but to pull his side- 
whiskers. 

Dick’s bride had vanished once more. 
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III 


‘THE Baron left the house in disgust 

at the way Americans do things. 
Dick, three-quarters hysterical after 
learning what had happened, and ascer- 
taining from Uncle Zach that Eva had 
probably gone back to her aunt’s in 
Philadelphia, caught a taxi and rushed 
to the Pennsylvania station. 

Uncle Zach wandered about the beau- 
tifully appointed living-room in which 
he had hoped that at last the lovers 
would be reconciled, in sadness. Phelim 
had brought him in some dinner, and he 
sat under the shade of a couple of 
palms, nibbling asparagus lonesomely. 

A quart of champagne in a silver 
bucket lay unnoticed beside his chair. 
It had been cooled for the bride and 
groom. 

It was thus that Letty found him. 
She sat down opposite him. 

“Sad, isn’t it?” she said gently. 

Uncle Zach swallowed some as- 
paragus. 

“Isn't it,” he said. 

“And to think of what might have 
happened!” The young woman whose 
own life held “something that might 
have happened” looked about the room 
quizzically and a little sorrowfully. 

““Of all sad words of tongue or 
pen—’” Uncle Zach started to quote. 
“But I don’t see why all these sympa- 
thetic adjuncts,”—he indicated the as- 
paragus—“should be wasted. Do you 
blame me?” — 

“Not at all.” She sat down across 
the table from him. “But I’ve been 
thinking that we ought to put our heads 
bagetioer. Where do you suppose Eva 
is?” 

“Gone to Philadelphia again, of 
course—to that sheltering aunt of hers. 
I can’t tell you what an aversion I’ve 
suddenly taken to Philadelphia.” 

He reached over into the silver 
bucket for the bottle, removed the wir- 
ing and pulled the cork, which came out 
with a reassuring pop. “Here’s to our 
two heads. Let’s get them together.” 
He poured the champagne. 

Letty sipped a bit. 

“That has a very intimate ring to it,” 
she laughed. 
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“Can’t ring too intimate for me,” 
said Uncle Zach. “Here’s to the most 
level-headed charmer that ever loomed 
on my horizon.” 

“Thanks; but we must handle the 
matter impersonally,” said Letty as he 
finished his glass. 

Uncle Zach reverted to the events of 
the day. 

“Poor Dick!” He filled another glass 
and drank it. “He started off to Phila- 
delphia post haste. I can see him now 
breaking in on the old aunt and snatch- 
ing his wife bodily.” 

“But suppose Eva hasn’t gone to Phil- 
adelphia,” suggested Letty softly. 

“Good God! Where else could she 
go?” demanded Uncle Zach, putting 
down his glass. 

“She’s now at my hotel,” said Letty 
calmly. “She concluded that Dick would 
dash on to Philadelphia, and she’s giv- 
ing him time for the dash.” As she 
spoke, the telephone rang. She answered 
it, smiled up at Uncle Zach, and said 
into the transmitter: 

“Yes, yes, you’re safe now. We'll be 
waiting for you with open arms.” She 
hung up the receiver. “You see, she 
wouldn’t come home until she was sure 
Dick had gone. I felt that a few hours’ 
separation wouldn’t be fatal.” 

Uncle Zachary leaped excitedly to 
his feet. 

“Bless my heart, you’re a wonder,” 
he cried. “I’ll be hanged if I don’t claim 
an uncle’s privilege.” 

He grasped her in his arms and gave 
her a good, honest kiss. As he did so, 
Eric appeared in the doorway. Letty 
saw him and fled with a laugh. 

Eric strode up to Uncle Zach in a 
fury. 
“So—this is it!” he exploded. 

“Oh, have a drink,” said Uncle Zach. 
“T can’t be serious, now.” 

“A light breaks in on me 
Eric. 

“For Heaven’s sake then, don’t put 
out the light!” 

“Really, I don’t know what attitude 
to adopt towards you!” 

Eric was furiously angry. Uncle Zach 
looked at him in amazement. 

“Attitude? Attitude? What the devil 
do you mean?” he demanded. 


? 


burst out 


“Don’t assume that air of artlessness, 
you wily, disreputable old sinner!” 
shouted Eric. : 

Uncle Zach gazed at Eric almost in ~ 
awe. Then a smile slowly spread over 
his face. 

“Wait a minute!” he said. “There is 
a light breaking in on me, too. Why,”— 
he suddenly roared with laughter— ~ 
“you’re jealous of me! That’s great! 
God bless you, Eric, I’ve never been so 
flattered in all my born days! Why, I’m 
coming into my own at last. Hurrah!” 

With a grandiloquent wave of his 
hand he marched out of the room. Eric 
glared after him and started to go out, 
literally bumping into Dick. 


ERIC tried to tell Dick of his troubles, 
but Dick was too much wrought up 
over his own, and Eric left in a huff. 

Dick flung himself into a chair. Uncle ~ 
Zach, having marched up and down the. 
hall without, to have his laugh out, re- 
entered and ordered him out of the 
house. Dick demurred, saying that he 
had some information and “some pa- 
pers” from Phelim that were important; 
but Uncle Zach would hear none of it. 
He ordered the two out. He was de- 
termined that Letty’s scheme should 
work out as she had planned it. 

After Dick had gone and taken Phe- 
lim with him, the Baron came in to tell 
Zach that he had “mapped out a pro- 
gram.” They were talking this over, 
Uncle Zach rather unkindly heckling 
the Baron, when Eva came in. 

The two old men greeted her joyous- 
ly, and worked together with wonderful 
team-work in explaining to her the use- 
lessness of quarreling with her husband 
over the child (although they both sin- 
cerely believed it was Dick's), 

The Baron eventually conceived the 
brilliant idea of attributing the exist- 
ence of the child to the necessity for the 
proving of a scientific experiment in 
which Dick had been involved. 

The very boldness of the idea ap- 
pealed to Eva and mollified her, and 
things were going swimmingly when, 
like a bolt from the blue, Eileen walked 
into the room once again. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, sors,” I’ve come 
for—” she began. 
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“Good God!” the. Baron and Uncle 
Zach breathed in common. 

Uncle Zach leaped to his feet, 

“Get out of here!” he ordered fran- 
tically. 

Eva rose also. 

“Stay!” she commanded. “I want to 
ask one question.” 

“Say ‘No’ to everything,” Uncle Zach 
breathed in a fierce undertone to Eileen, 
handing her a ten-dollar note. 

. “Tell me,” asked Eva: “Have you 
broken off all,relations with—the father 
of your child?” 
_ “No!” cried Eileen indignantly. 

The Baron gasped frantically. Uncle 
Zach turned purple. 

“Say ‘Yes’ to everything, hissed the 
Baron in her ear. Being a thrifty Teu- 
ton, he gave her only five dollars. 

“Then he loves you—loves you still ?” 
asked Eva in a shaking voice. 

“Yes!” said Eileen. 

“Oh! Treachery! Deceit!” cried Eva. 
“When did you see him last?” 

“Five minutes ago, mum.” 

“What rot! He went to Philadel- 
phia!” cried Uncle Zach. 

“Divil a wint,” interrupted Eileen. 
“He spent the hull evenin’ wid me.” 

“Holy mackerel!” Uncle Zach fell 
speechless into a chair. 

“Sure,” continued Eileen pleasantly, 
“we're over there now—at the Widdy’s 
—havin’ the finest pickled cabbage. He 
only sent me ahead to explain things 
to you!” ; 

“Get out!” screamed Uncle Zach. 
“You’ve said enough. Send him over 
here. Do you hear? At once!” 

Eileen fled from the room. 

When she left, the two men found 
that Eva already had her hat on. 

“This ends it,” she was saying, as she 
jabbed in a hat-pin. “I’ve stood all I 
intend to stand. This time, my decision 
is final !” 

“No!” cried Uncle Zach. 

“Tmpossible!” cried the Baron. 

Without a word she started for the 
door. Uncle Zach headed her off there. 
She returned and tried to get out 
through the dining-room, but the Baron 
headed her off there. Then she fled into 
Dick’s impromptu office. When she went 
through the door, Uncle Zach promptly 
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shut the door, locked it and put the key 
in his pocket. 

“Tl be hanged if you'll vanish 
again!” he muttered desperately. 

“Very well,” said Eva from within. 
“Tl, show you that I’m no child. I'll 
prepare my statement in writing.” 

“You'll find writing materials on the 
desk,” said Uncle Zach. “After you’ve 
gotten it out of your system you'll feel 
better.” 

A light went on in the office. Eva ap- 
parently had started to write. ; 

Uncle Zach turned to find Phelim 
standing before him. 

“What'd you ship Eileen back for?” 
asked Phelim. “I sent her over myself 
to—” { 

Uncle Zach interrupted him. 

“Phelim, you’ve got to help me out 
of a scrape—and it’ll be money in your 
pocket.” 

“What’s the scrape?” asked Phelim 
cannily. 

“To come to the point at once, you 
must marry that little Irish girl im- 
mediately.” 

“Oh, sure, that isn’t necessary,” said 
Phelim light-heartedly. 

“T tell you it ¢s necessary !” 

“But, sor—” 

“When I say marry, I meap chronic- 
ally, not intermittently.” 

“T’d like to say a wurrud, sor.” 

“T know all you’d say. I wouldn’t 
ask this of you, but complications—” 

“T know all about them there com- 
plications—” began Phelim. 

“You do? Then I repeat—you must 
marry the girl.” 

“But, sor—” 

Uncle Zach wiped the sweat from his 
brow, pulled out a check book and be- 
came persuasive, Phelim stared at him 
in bewilderment. 

“You hesitate,” said Uncle Zach, “on 
account of the child. I’ll make it worth 
your while. Marry her, be a father to 
the child. I know that will take money, 
so here’s five hundred dollars. Don’t 
you think you could shut your eyes to 
the past, be a husband to the little girl 
and a father to the child—with that 
much in the bank?” 

“Well, since you put it that way, 
sor—” 








“You will, wont-you, Phelim?” Uncle 
Zach handed him the check. Phelim 
. took it and hurriedly placed it in his 
vest pocket. 

“But it might cost me my job,” he 
demurred. 

“How ag 

“Mr. Dick advertised for a single 
man.” 

“Piffle!” exploded Uncle Zach. “In 
great moments like these, little things 
cease to exist. Will you do this for me? 
Please, Phelim!” 

“T will, sor!” said Phelim gallantly. 

Uncle Zach almost kissed him. 

“God bless you, Phelim!” he cried. 
“You’re a hero and a martyr; but 
you’ve lifted a ton off my mind. Here’s 
another hundred for you. That’s six.” 

“Right, sor.” Phelim saluted imper- 
turbably and put the extra hundred in 
his trousers’ pocket. 

Grasping his arm, Uncle Zachary fled 
with him to the “Widdy’s.” 

Letty met him going out, and he asked 
her to hold the fort in his absence. She 
went-.up to the living-room and found 
the Baron engaged in trying to brush 
himself. He had fallen down the stairs 
in the course of his flight after Eva. 

“TIsn’t there a brush in this house!” 
he exclaimed; then he looked up and 
saw Letty. “Bless my soul!” he cried. 
“Tt is you—that wonderful you! 
You will pardon my _ undignified 
appearance ?” 

“Why, you are all dusty!” she ex- 
claimed. “Let me brush you off.” 

“T shouldn’t think of such a thing,” 
he said gallantly. 

“But you must. It would be a pity if 
I couldn’t do a little thing like this for 
a sweet old friend like you.” 

The Baron was enraptured. 

“Sweet old friend!” he murmured. 
“Such words from such lips! I forget 
the dust. I forget everything!” 

He drew his handkerchief from an 
inside pocket to wipe his brow. He 
brought Letty’s picture with it. The pic- 
ture fell to the ground in front of her. 
As he stooped to pick it up, she cried, 

“Why, that’s a photograph !” 

“Yes,” said the Baron, somewhat em- 
barrassed. 

“My photograph,” said Letty. 
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“It is,” said the Baron, a touch of 
gentle dignity in his voice. “It has not — 
left its place near my heart since I put 
it there.” ; 

“You are a flatterer,” said Letty 
softly. 

“You do not understand me,” the 
Baron said gently. “I do not often say 
these things—” 

“And I don’t often hear them,” re- 
plied Letty, “and I warn you—do not 
say too many of them—they may turn 
my head.” 

“Turn such a head! Such a wonder- 
ful, bewitching head! What a priv- 
ilege!” 

She wagged her finger at him warn- 
ingly. 

“Let’s sit down,” he suggested. 

Letty seated herself on the couch. 
The Baron took a chair facing her. 
When he spoke, he showed Letty the 
true, gentle spirit that was his, which 
none of the others had been able to see 
through the exterior of aloofness and 
dandyism he affected. 

“T must tell you something,” he said, 
“something that’s been on my mind 
since you first burst into my vision on 
the night of the wedding—you re- 
member ?” 

“Yes,” said Letty. 

“Would it had been my wedding!” 

Letty did not answer. 

“Do you catch the subtle connection ?” 
he asked. “I can be subtle too at times, 
you know.” 

“Perhaps too subtle,” said Letty, the 
gentleness with which she spoke soften- 
ing the sharpness of the laconicism. 

“Need I speak plainer ?—to a woman 
like you—with a mind so alert? Surely, 
you need no translation !” 

“At least a few marginal notes,” she 
smiled. 

“T asked for your photograph. You 
gave it to me. Did you think I was col- 
lecting photographs ?” 

“How could J tell?” 

“Ah, you know! You must have 
known! I am a man of dignity—of dis- 
cretion.” 

“At least you’re that!” 

“And if I choose to snap my fingers 
at dignity—at discretion—” 

“Don’t snap your fingers too soon!” 
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she,cried in mock fear. The Baron 
smiled ; but his voice was serious. 

“Tf I declare that in you I have found 
the one woman who justifies the sur- 
render of every so-called attribute of 
distinction, for the prize of true de- 
votion—” 

“T declare, this is getting serious!” 

The Baron rose to his feet, unruffled 
by her interruptions. 

“In brief, Madame—Letty—will you 
do me the honor of becoming the Bar- 
oness von Berndorff!” 

“An offer of marriage!” Letty also 
rose. 

“No longer subtle,” continued the 
Baron ; “but direct—and imploring.” 

“What do you expect me to say?” 

“If you say what I hope, you will 
make me the happiest man who ever 
left Austria.” 

“Baron,” said Letty gently, “I thank~ 
you for the great honor you have done 
me; but believe me, there are reasons 
why I cannot marry you.” 

“T dispute that.” 

“Well, then—in the first place, you 
don’t know who I am.” 

“You are you. That answers every- 
thing.” 

“Have you asked who my ancestors 
were ?” 

“What are your ancestors to me? I 
do not wish to marry them.” 

“For all that you know, I may be the 
veriest vagabond.” 

“You, a vagabond!” He laughed a 
throaty, Teutonic laugh. “I shall be 
proud to capture such a vagabond!” 

“And outrage all your own laws of 
class ?” 

“Class! You are in a class by your- 
self!” 

Letty clapped her hands. 

“Oh, thank you, Baron,” she cried. 

“Then there is no reason why you 
should not marry me.” 

“Oh, yes. There are other reasons— 
very serious reasons; but I thank you. 
You have made yourself very dear to 
me—some day, when you know all, you 
will understand what I mean when I say 
that though I cannot be your wife, I 
can still be very, very fond of you!” 

“Say that again,’ asked the Baron, 
puzzled. 
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“Very, very fond of you,” repeated 
Letty. 

Eric suddenly came through the door 
and stared at the two in amazement. 

“Father!” he cried. 

“Hello, Eric,” said Letty coolly, turn- 
ing and looking at him. 


“What does this mean?” he de- 
manded. 
“It’s none of your business,” said the 


Baron shortly. 

“The dear Baron has just done me 
the honor to ask me to be his wife,” 
said Letty sweetly. 

“Ridiculous !” Eric put his hat and 
stick on a chair. 

His father turned on him. 

“How dare you say ‘ridiculous,’ sir!” 

“For nine thousand reasons!” 

“Name one thousand!” 

“T’ll save him the trouble,” inter- 
rupted Letty. “Would you mind repeat- 
ing, Baron, what you said when I spoke 
to you about class distinction ?” 

“Certainly. I said you were in a class 
by yourself. To the devil with class dis- 
tinction where a woman like you is 
concerned !” 

“You said that?” Eric looked at his 
father, thunderstruck. 

“T did, sir,” replied the Baron. 

“Well, in that case—” began Eric. 

“What a pity we didn’t wait before 
we gave each other grounds for di- 
vorce,” interrupted Letty. 

“Grounds for divorce!” It was the 
Baron’s turn to be thunderstruck. 

“T have given you no grounds for di- 
vorce,” said Eric. 

“But I have you.” 

“I don’t believe it!” 

“Why, it’s only half an hour ago that 
you discovered my guilty companion in 
your Uncle Zachary !” 

Eric sniffed. “Preposterous !” 

“You didn’t think so then. And be- 
sides, think of all my extravagances— 
my dogs—” 

Eric was forced to laugh as he an- 
swered her. 

“T love ’em—every damn one of ’em 
—I’ve just bought you a Dachshund to 
match your tango dress.” 

“No!” cried Letty radiantly. 

“Father,” said Eric, “you’re standing 
there with your mouth open—but you’ve 








got | it now. This is my wife. She loves 
me.” 

“T never said that,” corrected Letty. 

“And I love her,” continued Eric im- 
perturbably. “I never knew how much 
until I began to hate her, and if you 
don’t give us your blessing, one of us 
will blow the other’s brains out—or 
both.” 

“What can I say?” asked the Baron. 

“You understand now why I couldn’t 
marry you?” asked Letty softly. 

“Yes, I understand,” said the Baron 
sadly. 

“And how sincere I was when I said 
I could be very, very fond of you?” 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her brow. 

“This is my consolation,” he said, and 
slowly went out. 


RIC rushed off to Sherry’s to order 

a dinner for the three, hilariously 

promising Letty that the table should be 
a riot of color for her sake. 

As he left, Eva, in Dick’s office, fin- 
ished her statement and began beating 
upon the door. 

“Let me out!” came her voice, muf- 
fled through the portiéres. 

“Eva!” cried Letty, rushing to the 
closed door. 

“Let me out!” Eva repeated. 

“Why don’t you come out?” 

Eva raised one of the door curtains 
and peered through the glass. 

“T’m locked in. Uncle Zachary has the 

“rl find him,” cried Letty, suddenly 
appreciating the humor of the thing, 
a laughing. “How long are you in 

or?” 

“Till Dick comes back,” replied Eva 
meekly. 

As if to add strength to her words, 
Dick at that very moment entered the 
living-room from the hall. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, look- 
ing inquiringly at Letty, then at the door 
to his office. 

“Eva is locked in there,” announced 
Letty, with a significant gesture at the 
closed door. 

Dick dropped his hat and coat and 
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gloves, and rushed toward Eva’s tem- 





porary prison. 

“My darling!” he cried and dropped 
to his knees to lopk through at her. 

She promptly pulled the curtains 
down to the floor. 

“You're in Philadelphia ! 1” said she. 
“T don’t want to see you.’ 

“I can explain everything!” he cried 
desperately. “Who locked you in?” 

“Uncle Zachary 

“Uncle Zach! Uncle Zach !” screamed 
Dick at the top of his lungs. Uncle Zach 
came in followed by the Baron, suc- 
ceeded in locating the key in one of the 
several pockets of his expansive waist- 
coat, and opened the door. Eva came into 
the living-room, surrounded with an 
aura of freezing dignity. 

“Not a word!” she announced coldly 
to the assembly. “I have put in writing 
all I wish to say, and I bid you all good- 
by.” She proffered the paper containing 
her statement, towards Uncle Zach. 
Dick reached for it and tore it up. 

“T have some writing here, dear,” he 
said, reaching into his coat pocket, “that 
will make yours look like the fly-leaf of 
an almanac. Phelim just gave it to me. 
Look!” 

He held up in front of her nose Phe- 
lim’s certificate of marriage to Eileen, 
dated a year previously, and the baby’s 
birth certificate, six weeks’ old. 

“Phelim!” cried Eva, a great light 
breaking into her mind. 

“Eva!” cried Dick, holding out his 
arms. 

“Dick!” she marmured and fell into 
them. 

Uncle Zachary, with a gurgle of glee, 
marshaled the rest back to the door and 
pushed them through. Phelim, Eileen 
and the baby were grinning from the 
hallway. 

“Phelim!” commanded Uncle Zach, 
turning to him, “—the tunnel!” 

Phelim dashed for the ivory push- 
buttons in the hall, and out went the 
lights. 

This time the bridegroom and his 
bride vanished—together—and Uncle 
Zach, in a frenzy of joy, hugged the 
Baron, side-whiskers and all. 














































Read This Complete Resume and Then 


Go on with This Absorbing Novel 


HIS sparkling story, “The 
Broadway Heart,” opens up 
a new vista—that of Broad- 
way by night, and in it is 
pictured with splendid true- 
ness, the life of the night- 
bird, or the “flapper”—that little maid 
of the Manhattan choruses who lives 
upon the favors of spendthrift youth. 

You meet them at a dinner party— 
Eva Osborne and May Waldorf, 
whose flapper lives are beginning to 
wane; and Delanson, rich, one of the 
“spenders,” and May’s “little brother” 
—when the story opens; Prince, too, 
Nita’s property; and last you meet 
Colin Wood, twenty, boyish, frank, at- 
tractive, fresh from the country, se- 
lecting the stage as a way to marry 
wealth. 

Bluntly, Nita George has drunk too 
much to attend, and little Colin had 
been plucked from her boarding-house 
room to make the third. And as a 
third man, comes Trenholm, an artist, 
comparatively poor, youthful in ap- 
pearance and manner, a tall, slender, 
good-looking, attractive fellow whose 
actress-wife, Delanson tells Colin, 
plays in New York only once or so 
in a year. The role of “little brother” 
to the flapper-girl is not for him; he 
is a member of the party only by grace 
of being a friend of Delanson’s. 

Colin has created an impression on 
the men. And as flapper-girls flock to 
the winning side, Eva asks Colin to 
take an apartment with her. Nita must 
drop out, she says; she is drinking too 
hard. May soon will have to cut and 
run. At best, the career of a “flapper” 
is short. Eva’s telephone message to 
Delanson brings up a cartload of 
expensive furniture: To Colin, Eva 
insists it is being bought on the 
installment plan. 

Trenholm seemingly has taken a 
kind interest in Colin. He tries to in- 
duce her to stay away from the flap- 
per-girls, to get her promise not to 
join a musical show—her intention— 
and he gets her to consent to take a 
letter of introduction from him to 





of New York Night Life 


Beatrice Westony, a dramatic star who 
plays in New York only occasionally. 
But the letter never comes to Colin. 

Unknown to Colin, Eva engineers a 
“birthday” for her. Their finances are 
running low. It’s an old trick of the 
flapper, and it works. Presents galore 
come from the men, particularly from 
Delanson. 

As the pa breaks up, Delanson, 
intoxicated, falls down the stairs and 
hurts himself. “He’s only drunk,” says 
Eva to Colin, at the top of the flight. 
He is simply a “little brother.” Later, 
the girls learn the fall has paralyzed 
him, probably for life. 

In spite of Eva’s warnings, Colin’s 
interest in Trenholm increases. She 
has a place in a musical show. Tren- 
holm has often invited her to visit his 
studio, and one day, when he fails to 
keep a luncheon appointment with her, 
she goes. She hears a woman’s voice 
within; and as the woman, accom- 
panied by Trenholm, crowds past her 
on the half-dark stairs, Colin recog- 
nizes Beatrice Westony. 

Trenholm, returning up the stairs to 
his studio, finds Colin. In her jealous 
anger, she rails at him. He stands 
quietly ; then— 

“You little~fool!” he bursts out, 
turns on his heel and goes up the 
stairs. 

Colin, admitting to herself her love 
for Trenholm, permits Eva to take her 
out to flapper-parties with other men. 
Returning in the small hours of one 
morning, they find Trenholm in the 
snow at their door. He asks Colin for 
five minutes’ talk, while Eva shrieks 
drunkenly for him to go. 

Trenholm tells Colin that Beatrice 
Westony is his mother, and of his 
loveless marriage ten years before to 
a waitress, who later was put on the 
stage by Miss Westony. Colin con- 
fesses her love for him, refuses to re- 
turn to Eva for the night, and bids 
him take her where he will. Eva’s 
Screaming has aroused the neighbor- 
hood. They set off—for Beatrice West- 
ony’s hotel, 




















SHE LEANED AND 
KISSED HIM LIGHT- 
LY ON THE FORE- 
HEAD, NOT A FLAP- 
PER’S KISS AND YET 
NOT A LOVER’S 
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XI 


f OLIN felt a sort of shyness 
C about meeting Trenholm’s 
mother. Long after she awak- 
ened the next morning she lay there in 
bed, blinking at the wintry sun which 
came peeping through the curtains, and 
thinking, just thinking, hard. With the 
daylight things took on a different 
aspect. 

Beatrice had been very gentle, very 
tactful, the night before. Trenholm 
had telephoned to her apartment from 
the office, and she had come from her 
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‘*The Calcium Moon” and **Manhattan Mad’’ 


GRAEF 


bed down to the parlor where Colin 
was waiting. And with no explanations, 
asking none, receiving none, she had 
taken the girl back with her to her 
own rooms, Trenholm going home to 
Washington Square. Yes, she had been 
very “sweet”—that was the word 
Colin used in thinking of her. Still 
she was a little afraid of their meet- 
ing this morning. 

She needn’t have been. Beatrice 
Westony had lived in this world near- 
ly fifty years, and with each year she 
had gained in understanding until now 
she put out her hands to her neigh- 















































bor with the certain conviction that 
the worst of us is a little better than 
we ourselves realize. There were no 
conclusions reached in her heart when 
she came to Colin’s room. 

The girl sat up, hugging the bed- 
clothes to her, as the older woman 
came quickly across to her. 

“T hadn’t an idea it was so late—” 
she murmured. 

“Tt is just ten o’clock,” interposed 
Beatrice, checking her with raised fin- 
ger. “Wouldn’t you rather rest until 
luncheon ?” 

“Why, you know I’m feeling splen- 
did,” Colin smiled. “I seldom lie so 
late.” 

Beatrice sat down on the side of the 
bed, and as the sunlight fell full upon 
her face, Colin’s conscience pricked 
her sharply. Trenholm had said that 
his mother was yet a beautiful woman, 
but since love is blind, Colin saw only 
the ghastly caricature of a once lovely 
stage favorite. Beatrice was tall and 
very slim—she prided herself on her 
slender figure, which, in an English- 
woman would have been simply an un- 
gainly gauntness; and the pale yellow 
hair nowadays was very thin and owed 
its color to artifice. Even the blue eyes 
had faded, and the mouth lost its sweet- 
ness. A sudden pity welled up in Colin’s 
breast; she longed to sympathize, to 
condole with her. Beatrice was only 
fifty, but she had worked early and 
late for more than thirty years, and 
disappointment now gnawed at her 
heart—disappointment, not anger that 
her audiences had forgotten her. 

She broke the silence into which they 
had all unconsciously fallen. 

“So Tren loves you!” she said at 
length, studying Colin’s face with 
gravely serious eyes. “Do you love my 
boy ?” 

“Isn’t that why I’m here?” cried 
Colin softly. “Yes, I love Tren, I love 
him so much that even when I knew 
he was married it made no difference; 
I didn’t even try to make myself 
stop.” 

“One couldn’t stop loving Tren 
simply by trying,” said his mother, 
her lips curving in a smile. “And as 
for—for Florence, well—that all hap- 
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pened very long ago. Don’t let that 
trouble you. She—I am glad about you 
and Tren. There was never such a son 
before, my dear.” 

Colin covered her hands with her 
own soft palms. : 

“I was so afraid you wouldn’t like 
me,” she said. “I was half afraid of 
you.” 

Beatrice Westony only shook her 
head, still smiling. 

“You see, I am only a little chorus 
girl,” added Colin. “I met Tren at a 
party—where they told us girls before 
he came that he possessed a—a wife. 
In spite of that I saw him again— 
and again. And now, I am here. Did 
he tell you—?” 

“He told me nothing—Tren and I 
are too good friends for that,” she in- 
terposed gently. “And,” she added, “do 
not think that I expect your confi- 
dences, my dear. That he loves you is 
enough for me.” : 

The two women lapsed into a still- 
ness which was broken ultimately by 
Colin. It was yet a little strange to be 
talking with Tren’s mother, but it was 
very sweet. This new intimacy held her 
shy even while it enthralled. 

“Tren doesn’t know a thing about 
me—except what I told him soon after 
we met, and some of that wasn’t quite 
true, I’m afraid,” said the girl, draw- 
ing up her knees and resting her chin 
in her palms. “My father is a minister 
—at least he travels around in a wagon 
and preaches from it to the poor 
whites of Louisiana. Those poor whites 
of the South—you have no idea—! 

Mother died when I was a baby 
and I went with my father until I was 
sixteen—” 

“You are scarcely more than that 
now!” cried Beatrice. 

“T am twenty. When I was 
sixteen my father married again, and 
my step-mother took my place in the 
wagon—cooked, washed, mended, 
played the organ for services. And I 
got work teaching school—a school 
where most of the pupils were larger 
and older than their teacher and where 
it took me three years of skimping and 
pinching to get together enough money 

to come to New York—” 


















“New York!” 


“Yes. I have lived New York, 
dreamed New York ever since I can 
remember, almost! When I was mis- 
sionarying with Father I used to keep 
ten cents a week out of the expense 
accounts to buy a New York Sunday 
paper with—you know the kind—one 
of those with a fat metropolitan sup- 
plement full of interviews with 
actresses, stories of Broadway, and 
what the theatres were showing. I used 
to read—and study too!—the fashion 
page, the beauty hints, and the social 
guide. Why, I knew how to use an 
asparagus rake before I ever saw such 
an implement! The night I went to 
Louis Martin’s I ran right down the 
line from cocktails to—well, to cock- 
tails, without missing a stroke. And I’d 
never eaten raw oysters before.” 

Beatrice pressed her cheek against 
the girl’s head. 

“You dear little tyke!” she mur- 
mured, 

“Flapper,” sighed Colin. 


asked Beatrice then. 

“A girl who keeps straight in a 
round-about way,” said Colin. 

Beatrice nodded her yellow head. 

“I think I understand now, but you 
are not that,” she said. “I have met 
these ‘flappers’ up and down the 
breadth of the land. I don’t like them, 
my dear. I have more respect for—for 
the others—those who pay. I think 
morality is not a question of physical 
worth. One may be immoral with the 
mind, the heart, as well as with the 
body. . I am sure you are not a 
flapper.” 

Colin sighed again. 

“Tren always insisted that I wasn’t. 

“And Tren knows,” said his mother. 

“But Eva and May and Nita are all 
nice girls. Eva can’t be bad—” 

“There is no such thing as chemical 
purity, Colin!” 

Colin wanted to protest, to argue the 
question; she felt that she owed as 
much to Eva, but all the same she was 
very glad to be here with Beatrice 
Westony. 
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“So at last you came to New York,” 
said the older woman presently. “Are 
you satisfied and happy ?” 

“Wholly! It is all I dreamed of and 
more!” 

“The born New Yorker,” smiled 
Beatrice. 

“Yes, of course!” Colin’s cheeks 
flushed with pleasure. “While I’ve only 
been here a few short months I feel 
as if I had known the town always. 
I can tell you where all the theatres 
are, and the smart restaurants—who’s 
who in stageland and why. I know it 
all—for I learned it like a cunning old 
parrot from—reading, second-hand! I 
never look in the glass and say ‘Can 
this be I?’ because I know it is—and 
the other Colinette who cooked and 
washed and mended and played the or- 
gan—she is the unreal one. Do you 
see? do you understand? Oh, I can’t tell 
you how much I love this town!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Beatrice then, 
stooping down and kissing her. “You 
have the Broadway heart.” 

The clock had chimed eleven before 
Beatrice left her alone. Then Colin 
jumped out of bed and began to dress, 
humming a snatch of song, a song 
which all of a sudden left her cold 
with horror. It was the number selected 
as the “hit” in the new Garden show. 
A rehearsal was called for eleven; she 
would be late, perhaps dismissed! She 
fairly flew into her clothes, until, com- 
ing to the dress: she realized that she 
had nothing but the evening frock 
and wrap which she had worn last 
night with Paul Connellee. 

She hurried into the sitting room, 
where Beatrice was reading a morning 
newspaper. 

“Mrs. Westony—” she gasped. 

Beatrice looked up, frowning 
slightly. 

“No one ever calls me that,” she ob- 
served. “Now Tren—” 

“T know—Trix!” 

Beatrice smiled, and Colin ran to her 
chair. 

“I’m due at a rehearsal at this very 
minute, Trix,” she cried, “and I haven’t 
a thing with me to put on except a 
~~, chiffon gown. Whatever shall I 

o? 
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“What is the show?” asked Bea- 
trice. 

“T’ll telephone to the people and tell 
them you are with me and that you 
cannot possibly get up there before 
noon. In the mean time my maid can 
go over to your flat and get what 
clothes you need. Sit down and have 
some breakfast—I can manage this.” 

Colin gladly obeyed. 

Beatrice went to the telephone and 
Marise was dispatched to the lodging 
house with a note to the landlady de- 
manding Miss Wood’s wardrobe. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Beatrice, a mo- 
ment later, returning to Colin’s chair. 
“You are to go up at twelve. My dear, 
do you like musical comedy?” 

“Ye-es. Why ?” 

“You know, if you are determined on 
a stage career I might help you to a 
berth in the legitimate drama. I’m not 
asking you to go with me—I myself 
can’t do much for you—I am almost 
through. But I have old friends who 
will interest themselves in you for the 
asking. Really, I think that would be 
wiser, better.” 

“I’m sure it would,” said Colin so- 
berly. “Thank you, I’d like it very much 
—if you’re sure it wont be any 
bother.” 

“Nothing I can do for Tren’s girl 
is any bother,” Beatrice cried gaily. “I 
only wish I could give you the right 
kind of a start, but I can’t. To-morrow 
I will see Altshul.” 

“Altshul!” cried the girl, awed a lit- 
tle at the significance of the name of 
the greatest figure in American the- 
atricals. 


“Certainly,” smiled Beatrice, pleased. 

“You know him?” 

“Tntimately! All my life, my stage 
life, that is. We call each other ‘Fred’ 
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and ‘Trix. 

Colin spoke without weighing her 
words. 

“And you are going to do twenty 
weeks of one-night stands through the 
South FP’ 

“My dear,” said Beatrice, flushing, 
yet firm, “we can’t let sentiment inter- 
fere with business. I wouldn’t ask Fred 
Altshul for a favor for myself if I were 
on my last legs, but you—that’s an- 


other thing. Westony is no longer a 
name to conjure with.” 

Colin was silent, and Beatrice walked 
to the windows and back again without 
speaking. But when she sat down op- 
posite the girl there was no shadow on 
her face, and she always referred to 
Beatrice Westony more in sorrow than 
in anger—never bitterly. 

“I want to tell you something about 
the musical comedy stage,” said .Colin, 
breaking the stillness. “Tren didn’t 
want me to go there. But—I was tell- 
ing myself then that I didn’t care for 
him, that I had other plans in view for 
my future. Trix, I went into this show 
deliberately planning to meet and 
marry a man with money.” 

“Like the beautiful actresses did in 
the Sunday papers?” flashed the older 
woman. 

Colin nodded her short, funny up- 
and-down bob. 

“T’m sure you’d do better with Alt- 
shul,” Beatrice said, smiling faintly. 
“Musical comedy is all right for the 
Evas and Nitas and Mays, but you— 
well, you are going to settle down and 
become an old married kiddie. And, 
my dear, there are more of them who 
don’t marry men with money, you 
know. They may meet them but—” 

“I like men better than women,” 
cried Colin quickly. She was thinking 
of Nicko—yes, and even of Princy and 
Patterson and Connellee. They had all 
been “nice,” never once “horrid ;” while 
May and Nita and even Eva—“I like 
men better than women!” she repeated 
loyally. 

Beatrice only laughed. 

“God bless you, we all do that!” she 
laughed. Then she added, quite grave- 
ly: “You know Tren is very poor—al- 
though he is young, too! But’ art is’ 
long, Colin. He doesn’t make as much 
money as I would wish him to. And I 
can do little. For I must save—some- 
thing. Some day even the road will for- 
get, and then I must step out—and Tren 
will have you. é Do you know 
just how poor Tren is?” 

“As if that counted!” Colin cried. 
“All my life I have been poor—I’ve 
been used to nothing else. Yes, I hated 
it, but then wouldn’t you hate all the 











wealth of the Indies under certain cir- 
cumstances? I would! And we'll have 
New York.” 

“So you will,” nodded his mother, 
satisfied. 

Marise returned with Colin’s coat- 
suit and hat, and in a few minutes the 
girl was dressed and ready to depart 
for the theatre. Beatrice looked her ap- 
proval, seeing at once, as most persons 
did, that Colin appeared at her best in 
the simplest clothes. 

“Don’t forget Altshul,” she said in 
parting. “You can hand in your resig- 
nation whenever you wish. . . . Oh, 
that’s settled—Fred will place you.” 

Colin lingered at the door. 

“You know I don’t wish to leave New 
York—without Tren,” she ventured 
shyly. 

Then, without waiting for an answer, 
she fairly flew down to the taxicab 
which Beatrice had insisted upon her 
taking. The distance was not far. Colin 
leaned back in the cab and thrust her 
hands into her jacket pockets. Some- 
thing in the left pocket made a little 
crackle as of paper doubling up under 
her fingers. And she drew out a letter. 

It was addressed to herself at The 
Bonnie; the postmark was of that day. 
Evidently the landlady had given it to 
Marise and she had forgotten to deliver 
it. Colin, after trying to guess the send- 
er, woman-fashion, by glancing at the 
envelope, broke the seal. Then she read 
the signature first. 

It was from Nicko! 


Thursday. 
My Dear Collie: . 

Will it be asking too much for yow to 
come here to see me at your earliest con- 
venience? I am pretty nearly all through, 
you know. Please come alone. 

Sincerely, 
NicHotas VAN Ruy DELANsoN. 
St. Luke’s Hospital. : 


Colin read and re-read the short yet 
significant message, and tears sprang to 
her eyes. She had always been fond of 
Nicko. She recalled their first meeting 
—Lewis Prince had insisted upon kiss- 
ing her, but Nicko had deferred when 
‘she had pleaded with him with her 
eyes. And now he wrote that he was 
“all through.” It seemed incredible, pre- 
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posterous—Nicko, who had loved life 
so much! 

The cab was turning out of Seventh 
Avenue into Fiftieth Street. Colin called 
sharply to the chauffeur: In that mo- 
ment she forgot Beatrice Westony, 
and Altshul, everything and everybody 
but Delanson. An hour later, leaving 
Nicko’s private ward, it occurred to — 
her that most likely she would lose her 
position in the Garden show for miss- 
ing the rehearsal; even then she didn’t 
remember Trix’s influence with Fred. 

Now she called to the chauffeur. 

“Not here, not here! Take me to St. 
— Hospital as quickly as you 
can!” 


XII 


T° COLIN it seemed that Nicko had 

changed a great deal during the 
short time since she had seen him last, 
the night of the party. She knew he was 
very ill; he had written that he was 
pretty nearly through, but she scarcely 
expected to find him like this. He had 
aged ten years in a few weeks, and he 
was younger than Trenholm. Her cour- 
age momentarily deserted her; tears 
stood in her eyes; she looked at him 
lying there so still, and bit her lip again 
and again. She wanted to fall on her 
knees beside his bed, cuddle him, com- 
fort him ; the mother instinct was strong 
in-Colin, this girl who had taught a 
country school until she was sick of 
the very sight of children! 

Then Delanson smiled up at her, and 
she straightway forgot a part of the 
pity, the fear. 

“You’re a good scout, Collie, to come 
here,” he said. 

“Oh, Nicko,” she gasped, sinking 
into a chair beside the bed and twisting 
her handkerchief round and round in 
nervous fingers. “I would have come 
before,” she added, “without waiting 
for a note, but we—Eva and I only 
heard yesterday. And then they told 
Eva you couldn’t have visitors. Nicko, 
this is horrid!” 

“Horrid, is it?’ He smiled, lying 
flat on his back and never once turning 
his head or moving his legs. His hands 
and his eyes seemed the only live things 
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about him. Even his voice sounded dull, 
as if already dead. 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” Colin 
cried. “Eva telephoned to your apart- 
ment and to your clubs. They always 
said you were out of town, and we 
thought you were at Westchester. If 
we had only known! It wasn’t fair, 
Nicko.” 

“Would you really have come any- 
way, without the note?” he asked. 

“You know it!” 

He was silent for a few minutes. 

“Collie,” said he at 
length, “you have got in 
wrong, I think. Can’t you 
pull out—now? You don’t 
want to stay—do you?” 

“Stay where, Nicko?” 

“With Eva Osborne’s 
crowd.” 

It was Colin’s turn to 
keep still. 

“T’d like to see you cut 
and go,” he added. “Lying 
here, as I’ve been doing, 
for two weeks just wait- 
ing, waiting—why, well, a 
fellow gets to thinking 
and he sees things in a 
wholly different light. 
About Eva, now, and May 
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THE GIRL SAT UP, HUGGING THE BED-CLOTHES TO HER, AS THE OLDER WOMAN CAME QUICKLY 
UPON HER FACE, COLIN’S CONSCIENCE PRICKED HER SHARPLY. TRENHOLM HAD SAID THAT HIS 
CARICATURE OF A ONCE 
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not their kind.” 

“Eva’s been good to me,” said 
Colin, in a low voice. She would 
have made the same reply after a 
month’s sojourn in Hades. It was 
nearly impossible for her to speak 
ill of a person who had, at any 
time, so much as bowed to her in 
the street. “As for not being their 


and Nita and Paula Czar. You’re 
























































ACROSS TO HER. BEATRICE SAT DOWN ON THE SIDE OF THE BED, AND AS THE SUNLIGHT FELL FULL 
MOTHER WAS YET A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, BUT SINCE LOVE IS BLIND, COLIN SAW ONLY THE GHASTLY 
LOVELY STAGE FAVORITE 
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\kind—well, I guess it’s only because 
I’ve been here months where they’ve 
lived here years. We are pretty much 
alike at heart, I suppose.” 

He frowned, moving his hands 
around on the sheets. 

“You're different,” he insisted. “If 
you remained here a hundred years 
you'd still be—you. I know.” 

It pleased her in spite of herself and 
she dimpled rosily. 

“But you know, Nicko, they—we— 
are not bad girls. Sometimes Eva—she 
takes a little too much to drink, but—” 

“That’s it!” he cut in eagerly. “She 
drinks—too much. So does Nita, and I 
fancy the others are the same way. 
Don’t you do it. A drinking woman, 
one who takes too much, even at times 
—Collie, it gets the best of them soon 
or late. Eva and May—” 

“Eva’s been good to me,” repeated 
Colin stubbornly. 

Delanson smiled, watching her with 
a parent’s interest in a child. He reached 
out and took her hand. 

“I know Eva has been good to you 
and because she has I am going to 
leave her twenty-five thousand dollars 
in trust,” he said presently. “That will 
help a little, and, poor girl, she wont be 
in demand on Broadway many years 
longer. I am going to give Nita and 
May something too.” 

“But, Nicko—” 

“T haven’t lost my mind, yet,” he re- 
torted, “but the old fellows tell me it 
may come—before the end, you know. 
So I must get everything in ship-shape 
before. Now, Collie. Collie! 

This isn’t a case of the needle’s 
eye, but one of step-mamma and step- 
sisters. They don’t get a penny of my 
money, not they. I always said so, but 
I never thought I’d have to carry out 
my promise so soon. We don’t, Collie, 
when the wine’s inside and the car’s 
at the door. . Dear little girl!” 

“Oh, Nicko,” she sobbed, “it isn’t 
fair, it isn’t fair!” 

He was silent. He too had been think- 
ing that for a long time. Twenty-nine! 
ets It was odd, but lying here, and 
knowing, a fellow thought strange 
thoughts ee 

“You know, Collie,” he said pres- 
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ently, “my own mother died when I 
was a very small kid—” 

“Yes, I know,” nodded Colin. “And 
Trix used to bring you little gifts when 
she’d come to see Philip.” 

“Trix!” His eyes brightened ; then he 
blinked hard and closed them tightly 
for several moments. “Trix,” he re- 
peated. “Then—you know? Was that 
why you wanted to go to the Colon- 
nade?” 

“Yes, yes, Nicko.” 

Again there followed a brief silence. 

“She’s pure gold,” he said at length. 
“I was the most forlorn little chap at 
Arrowfield. My father married again. 
I always spent my holidays at school 
—or with Trix and Tren if they hap- 
pened to be together in New York or 
Boston. When my father died, 
I got most of the money—it had come 
to him from my mother. The ‘steppers’ 
have hardly spoken to me since—until 
now. How they found out, the Lord 
only knows—I didn’t tell ’em, don’t 
want ‘em. But every day they send 
enough flowers to set up an Avenue 
florist—and out they go. They want 
mine, see? I’ll fool ’em. Besides, they’ve 
got enough to satisfy any title they may 
fancy already. Collie, will you 
marry me, now, to-day?” 

She looked straight into his eyes; 
they were very bright, a trifle eager ; his 
hand closed over hers. 

“Nick,” she said gravely, “that is 
scarcely fair to me, now is it?” 

“Why?” 

“You want to use me to spite your 
relations.” 

“T want a right to leave you my 
money, Colin. There is no one else I 
would rather have it. And it will keep 
you out of the crowd—Eva, Nita—oh, 
very well, not Eva, but the others. It 
will keep you away from their kind. 
I’m awf’lly fond of you, Collie—al- 
though that doesn’t count now, of 
course.” 

“IT wish you hadn’t said this,” she 
sighed. 

“There is no girl like you—you are 
different.” 

“If you weren’t—weren’t like—this, 
you would never have asked me, 
Nicko.” 

















“There would have been no need to. 
ae You will have five million at 
least.” 

Then she shook herself, half angrily, 
half afraid—for herself. 

“T am going to matry Philip Tren- 

-~holm,” she told him, as she saw the 

expression in his. eyes,—‘‘sometime, I 

mean. Oh, I know about—isn’t her 

name Florence? Sometime, sometime. 
I love Tren very dearly.” 

Delanson closed his eyes. She became 
a little alarmed and thought of call- 
ing the nurse, but he was only thinking, 
and shutting out brain pictures. 

“Your marriage to Trenholm in the 
future need make no difference in—this 
matter, our matter,” he said then. “It 
will only be a little while for me— 
always like you see me now. It’s the 
spine, you know. I hit my head and my 
back—” 

“On our stairs!” she breathed. 

“Well, at least that was something,” 
he smiled. “Long ago it was all ar- 
ranged that I was to go out this way, 
you know. And your stairs—I like 
them better than May’s, or the club’s, 
or my apartment’s.” 

“Don’t joke,” she begged. 

He was serious directly, tragedy and 
comedy resting side by side in his boy’s 
mind. 

“It would place you and Trenholm 
in the pleasant places for the rest of 
your days,” he said. “Even it would 
help—with Florence. And I 
don’t know a man I would rather see 
in my shoes than old Phil. And Trix! 
It will only be a little while, Collie.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
the left hand, third finger ringed with 
a diamond and emerald circle. 

“T used to say my prayers to money, 
much money, but I think I never 
dreamed in millions, Nicko. I don’t 
know. Since Tren came I don’t seem to 
care—so much. I think more of him 
and less of dollars. I—I don’t know 
for the life of me, boy.” 

“Don’t you think it would be very 
sensible, Collie?” 

“Would Tren think so?” 

“You needn’t tell him—until after- 
wards. By the time it is arranged with 

Florence, you will be free.” 
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“T’ll ask Tren,” she ventured, rising. 

He held up a hand. 

“Don’t do that,” he advised. 

“Ah!” she cried, hurt beyond words. 
“You know what he would say! You 
are a man and you know what a man 
will say. Not even for five mil- 
lion—at least.” 

Delanson offered no defense. 

“Besides,” she sighed, “it is really 
more to get even with your people— 
not to help me—us.” 

“Business is business,” he muttered. 
“You don’t care for me. I doubt very 
much 1f you'd marry me for all my-— 
money if I were strong and well again 
and you knew Trenholm. God, it’s 
queer! Now you and Tren and I— 
never mind. Do you remember the 
night we all met for the first time? I 
announced before Phil arrived that he 
had a wife on the stage somewhere. I 
knew when I saw you that you and he 
were the kind that attract. I felt a little 
mean after I said it, but—ask him if 
you like. Phil ought to know me pretty 
well by this time.” 

“Shall I send him here to you?” she 
asked. “Would you rather tell him 
yourself ?” 

“Good Lord, no! One man can’t say 
those things to another man.” 

He was becoming fretful, restless, 
Colin drew on her gloves. For a while 
he watched her in silence. 

“You’re a pretty kid,” he said finally. 
“TI wish I was well and things were dif- 
ferent. Now Tren, for instance. Do you 
think you could care, Collie?” 

“I have always liked you best of all 
the boys, Nicke dear,” she told him. 
“If you were well, do you think I 
would do—for Westchester, your 
mother’s place? Things are tinted dif- 
ferently now, boy, you there, me here. 
And I am only a chorus girl; my peo- 
ple—” She made a significant gesture 
with her hands. “I believe you do like 
me, honest and true, and I like you a 
whole lot, Nicko. But even if you were 
again as I saw you last, why, there is 
Tren.” 

“Lucky scout!” 

She leaned and kissed him lightly 
on the forehead, not a flapper’s kiss and 
yet not a lover’s. 
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A REHEARSAL WAS CALLED FOR ELEVEN; SHE WOULD BE LATE, PERHAPS DISMISSED! SHE FAIRLY 
FLEW INTO HER CLOTHES, UNTIL, COMING TO THE DRESS, SHE REALIZED THAT SHE HAD NOTHING 
BUT THE EVENING FROCK AND WRAP WHICH SHE HAD WORN LAST NIGHT WITH PAUL CONNELLEE, 
SHE HURRIED INTO THE SITTING ROOM, WHERE BEATRICE WAS READING A MORNING NEWSPAPER. 
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“You will come again—anyway ?” he 
asked. 

“T will come again—anyway,” she 
promised. 

Colin walked home, nervous and un- 
decided, thinking of Delanson. It 
seemed hard to believe that he would 
never get well, harder still to grasp 
that he wanted to marry her and leave 
her his money. To keep it from his 
step-mother and her daughters—al- 
though he liked her, Colin, honest and 
true. Honest and true! She liked Nicko. 
She had always liked him. He had been 
so generous, not in gifts but in friend- 
ship. He asked nothing in return nor 
did he seem to expect anything. 

She thought of her life at home in 
Louisiana, the poverty, the sordidness, 
Five millions! And Tren with it! . . . 
What if he shouldn’t die, though? Tren 
could inquire. And Nicko only 
wished to marry her because he had 
been told he would never leave St. 
Luke’s. If things were to turn out other- 
wise he would wait and marry Miss 
Fifth Avenue and take her up to his 
mother’s place at Thornwood. Not Col- 
inette Wood, ol’ Pa’son Wood’s gal. 

It would be wonderful to come back 
to Louisiana with Tren and five mil- 
lion. Good to show them, although she 
was not so sure that she would like 
Tren to see the missionary wagon and 
the step-mother with her brood of chil- 
dren. 

She turned in the hotel a little tired 
both in body and mind. Philip was not 
there; perhaps she should have gone to 
Washington Square but it was too late 
now. Beatrice was coming to meet her. 

“You are back early,” she said. 

“I didn’t go to rehearsal,” replied 
Colin. “I went to see Nicko Delanson 
at St. Luke’s Hospital. Let’s sit down; 
I want to tell you something, Trix.” 

Beatrice listened in silence. 

“Something must be done, my dear,” 
she said when Colin had finished, and 
there were tears in her voice. “Some- 
thing must be done. This is frightful. 
Poor Nick! Marise!” 
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The maid appeared, and Beatrice 
gave her a few decisive orders in a low 
tone. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Colin. 

“To St. Luke’s, of course. We can’t 
let Nick Delanson die this way.” 

“Oh, Trix! If we could do some- 

thing! He has been sweet and kind to 
me.” 
“Don’t I know? Haven’t I known 
him since he was a little tyke whom 
Tren brought with him to spend Christ- 
mas up in Boston with me?” 

“He remembers,” flashed Colin. 

“He does ?” Trix’s voice trembled, and 
she hurried into her hat and veil, mur- 
muring: “After Tren, after my Tren, 
the very dearest and best! Why, we’ve 
just got to get him out of this, Collie, 
He can’t be left to die simply because 
the doctors have said so. . . . Is 
my cab ready, Marise?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the woman. 

As she started toward the door Colin 
went with her. 

“About the—marriage?” she ven- 
tured. “Would you tell Tren what he 
said ?” 

“I think I would, my dear.” 

“What would you advise?” 

“Collie, I can’t think in millions. Ask 
Tren. Besides, aren’t we going to get 
the poor lad out of this?” 

“Trix, you know I hope and pray 
that we can. Really I don’t want the 
money—that way. Likely enough we 
will be happier without it.” 

They left the elevator and hurried 
through the corridor where Colin had 
stood that afternoon when she had first 
identified the mysterious lady of the 
white veil. Now she was walking by her 
side, Trix and Collie! Beatrice crossed 
to the waiting cab. 

“T will be back at five for dinner, of 
course,” she said. 

“God speed !” wished Colin. 

The cab turned north into the heavy 
traffic of Times Square. Colin watched 
it for a moment, and then set out for 
Philip Trenholm’s studio. 











The concluding installment of “The Broadway Heart” will appear in the November 
issue of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands October 12th. 


































Laughing 


Under Difficulties 


WHEREIN MR. POLLOCK DISCUSSES 
BROILED MERRIMENT A LA MANHATTAN, 
AS EXEMPLIFIED BY “TWIN BEDS,” “THE THIRD 
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JHE Lady Who Goes to the 
T Theatre With Me wanted “a 
u good laugh.” 

“Greatly in need of a good laugh,” 
wired The Lady. “Come at once.” 

A sensitive man might have misun- 
derstood the message. I am not a sen- 
sitive man. I used to be, but, since then, 
I have written musical comedies. 

Moreover and besides, the telegram 
had been preceded by a letter. “As 
usual,” said the letter, “hot weather is 
hatching farces. Five of ’em are an- 
nounced to open in the nex¢ fortnight.” 

“Coming,” I Western Unioned, and 
came. 

The five farces didn’t. 

The new season, scheduled to begin 
a month earlier than new seasons usu- 
ally do, has been a season of disap- 
pointments. Managers, eager for the 
fray, have rushed in, taken a hasty 
glance at the fray, and rushed out 
again. Play after play has been adver- 
tised for such-and-such a date, re- 
hearsed, dress rehearsed, shown out of 
town, and postponed. Until recently 
the record for short runs has been one 
night. This summer’s runs are much 
shorter than that. 

“Apartment 12 K” was the first gun. 
The Shuberts produced the piece in 
July, the reason generally assigned be- 
ing that “Apartment 12 K,” written by 
Lawrence Rising, whose first work, a 
skit entitled “It Can’t Be Done,” was 
the success of last year at the Princess, 
was intended to forestall Margaret 








AND OTHER SUMMER FARCES 


By Channing Pollock 
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Mayo’s “Twin Beds.” Rumor averred 
that the two plays were more than sim- 
ilar—even hinted darkly that Mr. Ris- 
ing had turned out “Apartment 12 K” 
only after failing to secure dramatic 
rights in the other story. William Har- 
ris, Jr.. who was to sponsor “Twin 
Beds,” swore that the two comedies 
were exactly alike, and so did Miss 
Mayo, and all the cohorts of the Har- 
rises. “Apartment 12 K,” offered amid 
rumors of war, injunctions, the triple 
entente and the double cross, lasted 
something less than a fortnight, and 
left Mr. Harris, and Miss Mayo, and 
all the cohorts of the Harrises swearing 
that, while it might be—and probably 
was—like something, that something 
was not “Twin Beds.” 

Our next first night was to have 
been “The Vanishing Bride” at the 
Belasco. “The Vanishing Bride” van- 
ished. Then Douglas Fairbanks prom- 
ised to appear at the Republic in “He 
Comes Up Smiling.” Mr. Fairbanks 
didn’t come up, smiling or otherwise, 
but most of the critics did—principally 
otherwise—from cottages in the coun- 
try and bungalows by the sea. “The 
Dancing Duchess,” slated for the Ca- 
sino, was wiped off the slate before it 
reached Broadway. “Has your show 
opened?” I asked Herbert Corthell, 
about the time the “Duchess” was tried 
on the suburban canine. 

“I don’t remember,” replied Mr. 
Corthell. “We were to open—some- 
where—and we closed—somewhere— 














but whether we opened before we 
closed or closed before we opened is a 
detail that escapes me.” 

Later on, “The Dancing Duchess” 
will trip into the Casino. 

William A. Brady engaged to reveal 
“Sylvia Runs Away” at the Playhouse 
on a certain Tuesday. Monday the 
opening was postponed. Trouble with 
stage-hands was the reason for this 
change of plans. So that, promised a 
feast of entertainment, August theatre- 
goers sat down to a dinner of hors 
d’euvres. In other words, there were 
two premiéres—“The Third Party” and 
“Twin Beds.” 


BROILED MERRIMENT 


BUT—why is the August theatre- 
goer? 

Arrived in town, hot for that laugh, 
we found it too hot for any Jaugh. Fifth 
Avenue baked. Broadway boiled. The 
electric lights of The Great White Way 
glowed in the super-heated atmosphere 
like open furnace doors in the stoke- 
room of a steamer. Ladies so transpar- 
ent that even as stupid a person as my- 
self could see through them, and gen- 
tlemen wearing the torturing coats 
they have not had the courage to lay 
off, listlessly dined on a cold chicken- 
wing, and then cooled off by tangoing 
atop the New York or in Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
“Danse de Follies.” 

In the theatres small but select audi- 
ences sat and sweltered. A synopsis of 
one performance read as follows: 

Act I. Pulse normal. Temperature 
201 in the shade. Uncharted rivers run- 
ning from forehead down- nose and 
Niagara-ing to shirt-front, and from 
neck down spinal column to orchestra 
seat C-I. 

Act II. Fanning desperately with 
program. Collar weakening and cuffs 
adhering to the skin. Laughed twice 
and was frightened by the echo. Started 
to applaud, and gave it up as being too 
great an effort. 

Act III. All of collar except fourteen 
inches of limp linen coursing down 
shirt-front. Pool of perspiration in each 
boot. Brain in condition of a diluted 
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jelly-fish. Sensible of sincere sympathy 
for actors. Grateful play is almost over. 


Aucust theatre-goers always are 

expected to laugh. Heaven knows 
why. In hot weather it is so much easier 
to be serious. Moreover, August theatre- 
goers are expected to laugh at things 
that wouldn’t occasion a ripple of mer- 
riment in October. The recipe for suc- 
cess in late June and early July is girls, ~ 
horse-play, girls, more girls, more 
horse-play and a little music. In August 
it is the broadest possible farce—some- 
thing about mistaken identity, and the 
gentleman who lies to his wife, and the 
two young people, married, but not to 
each other, who are on the point of 
being obliged to spend the night to- 
gether. In hot countries, and hot 
weather, there always is a demand for 
spice. Some one has defined humor as 
that which makes you laugh, and wit 
as that which makes you think you 
ought to laugh. August plays are hu- 
morous. 


I suppose, after all, the difference is 
the people who go to the theatre; not in 
the people who go to the theatre. The 
men and women who can afford to be 
out of town are out of town, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the men and women 
who can afford to be out of town are 
they whose intelligence is of a suffi- 
ciently high order to have enabled them 
to afford it. August theatre-goers are 
buyers from Iowa and North Carolina 
who count upon enjoying in the 
city what they wouldn’t dare enjoy at 
home; gentlemen whose wives are 
away and who want to find a perform- 
ance that will appeal to their stenog- 
raphers; small-fry whose idea of the 
ultimate in humor is an over-ripe musk . 
melon rolling from a fourth-story fire- 
escape and striking a _ well-dressed 
passer-by in the neck. I sup- 
pose I shall hear from this statement. 
Some sixth sense tells me that I shall 
have letters about it. But, even at the 
risk of being written to, I must find 
some way to account for the sort of 
thing that seems to attract the biggest 
crowds when the frost is on the drama ~ 
and the comedy’s in stock. 
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- “THE THIRD PARTY” 
ONE of which is intended to con- 
vey the impression that there isn’t 
excuse for merriment in “The Third 
Party.” 

No matter what the means to the end, 
setting aside the honest illegitimacy of 
the method, ignoring the crudity of the 
play and the question who is responsi- 
ble for its appeal to the risibles, “The 
Third Party” is irresistibly good fun. 
The measure of its success, once the 
weather grows cooler, is open to doubt, 
for this English farce, written by Joce- 
lyn Brandon and Frederick Arthur and 
adapted by Mark Swan, is rather teo 
conventional and too unsubstantial to 
attract attention against a larger field, 
but, just now, it is enough to record 
that even ambitious mercury in a super- 
heated thermometer has not kept audi- 
ences from enjoying this first perform- 
ance of the season at the Shubert. 

The conventionality of the piece is 
of a kind already described. “The 
Third Party” deals with mistaken 
identity, discloses a considerable 
amount of domestic falsehood, and in- 
cludes the edifying spectacle of a young 
man and a young woman, comparative 
strangers,’ watching the making of the 
bed in which it is intended that they 
shall sleep. The path by which we come 
to these well-trodden fields, however, is 
a new one. A certain restaurant—the 
Royale—has a clientele with a strong 
predilection for private rooms. When 
the private rooms run out, the in- 
genious proprietor provides a profes- 
sional chaperon, Mr. Gazzaza, whose 
recommendations are that he looks like 
a husband and has as little to say. Mr. 
Gazzaza, in fact, speaks no English. 

Hillary Chester, whose engayement 
to marry Doris Mayne has not acted as 
an antidote to his interest in the entire 
fair sex, sees the professional chaperon 
put to use and concludes that nature in- 
tended him to be a Mr. Gazzaza. When 
Christopher Pottinger, M. P., who is 
married, arrives with Rose Gaythorne, 
who has been receiving his attentions in 
order to win a civil service appoint- 
ment for her fiancé, Algernon Brocken- 
hurst, the volunteer palladium pries 
himself into the party as Mr. Gazzaza. 
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Shortly afterward, Mrs. Pottinger ar- 
rives, escorted by her father, Admiral 
Peter Maxwell, and by her aunt, Har- 
riet Maxwell, a man-hating suffragette. 
Mr. Pottinger immediately presents Mr. 
Chester and Miss Gaythorne as Mr. and 
Mrs. Gazzaza, and Mrs. Pottinger in- 
sists that they motor down to the coun- 
try home of the Pottingers. 

After which, of course, it is the ex- 
pected that happens. Mr. Chester takes 
the fullest advantage of his pretended 
relationship to Miss Gaythorne, to the 
great annoyance of Mr. Pottinger, until 
it is disclosed that an inmate of the 
place, a sort of companion to Mrs. Pot- 
tinger, is none other than Doris Mayne. 
Doris, naturally, is vexed at finding her 
betrothed masquerading as Mr. Gasz- 
éaza, particularly when she learns that 
there is a Mrs. Gazzaza, and Doris is 
not entirely comforted when Mr. 
Chester confides in her that he isn’t 
really married to the lady. Then a 
meddling justice of the peace, Colonel 
Redwood, with a penchant for sending 
to jail devoted couples who have 
omitted patronizing the clergy, recog- 
nizes Miss Gaythorne, and sends for 
her fiancé, Mr. Brockenhurst. Mean- 
while, Miss Maxwell, searching Miss 
Gaythorne’s bag, finds a note from Mr. 
Pottinger, and informs “Mr. Gazzaza” 
that Mr. Pottinger has broken up his 
home, after which “Mr. Gazzaza,” prop- 
erly indignant, makes it up with his 
fiancée and is caught in the very act of 
embracing Miss Mayne. 

There is a great deal of this sort of 
thing, very thin, especially in a tire- 
some third act, and rather risqué, when, 
as aforesaid, Mrs. Pottinger insists that 
her guests spend the night under her 
roof. The piece is reinforced by an un- 
limited amount of by-play and horse- 
play, of doubtful value for themselves 
alone, but screamingly funny when 
they enlist the services of Taylor 
Holmes. Thus, the scene in which Mr. 
Pottinger, who has plotted to render 
the spare room uninhabitable by plug- 
ging up the chimney, and who permits 
the smoke to escape, and yells “Fire!” 
that “his guests may escape with the 
smoke, is merely silly, noisy and in- 
effective. On the other hand, when, for 








want of a legitimate climax for the sec- 
ond act, Mr. Chester and Mr. Pottinger, 
in a state of panic, attempt to mix 
themselves a highball, squirt seltzer 
over everything in the room, spill the 
contents of their glasses, drop the de- 
canter, dry their lips with a stack of 
blotters, and, finally, trembling and 
stuttering, stagger out of the room, the 
result is shrieks of laughter from a con- 
vulsed audience. “Nigger-act” buffoon- 
ery becomes art in the hands of two 
“muggers” of the skill of Mr. Holmes 
and Walter Jones. 

If Mr. Holmes is a guest in the per- 
son of Mr. Gazzaza, he is a host in him- 
self. What “Hamlet” would be without 
Hamlet, and home without a mother, is 
as nothing to what “The Third Party” 
would be without Mr. Holmes. In fact, 
if the third party is Mr. Holmes, that 
quaint and exceedingly droll comedian 
evens things up by being “The Third 
Party.” One shudders to think of a 
Holmeless “Third Party.” Working 
non-union hours and with distinctly 
non-union energy, this actor surpasses 
his best efforts in “The Commuters” 
and “The Million,” making so much of 
nothing that one thinks of him as a sort 
of human doughnut, the cake surround- 
ing vacuity. His grimaces, his gestures, 
his “business” are uproariously funny. 
Ogling Pottinger’s guest at the dinner 
table, catching Pottinger’s eye, and 
flouncing about to address the waiter; 
detected in the act of kissing his fian- 
cée, and walking two ways at the same 
time in an attempt to escape—in every 
conceivable situation, Mr. Holmes com- 
bines physical dexterity and grotesque- 
rie with mental deftness and apprecia- 
tion of humor that makes his utmost 
clowning a kind of high comedy and his 
every motion a source of rocking 
merriment. 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other which Mr. Jones does not suggest, 
it is a Member of Parliament, but his 
performance of Pottinger is so unctuous 
and indefatigable that nobody minds 
that. Marjorie Wood, the Miss Gay- 
thorne, looks like and speaks with the 
voice of Katherine Grey. Her interpre- 
tation is adequate without being bril- 
liant. Perhaps brilliance is too much to 
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expect _with the thermometer at go. 
Certainly, it was achieved by no one 
else in the supporting company, even 
Jeffreys Lewis, an actress of classic 
training and wide experience, in the 
role of the suffragette, showing herself 
so fond of her speeches that she could 
not forbear swallowing most of them. 
Charles B. Wells as the Admiral, Rich- 
ard W. Temple, a reformed tenor, as 
the J. P., and Jobyna Howland as Mrs. 
Pottinger, did very well the little they 
had to do, while William L. Gibson, as 
Brockenhurst, immaculate, in spite of 
the heat, even after a supposed long 
and hasty motor journey, proved him- 
self to be a male Phoebe Snow. 

“The Third Party” is a fair farce 
with a good idea and a great comedian. 


“TWIN BEDS” 


[F COMEDIES, like Christians, might 
be saved by their last acts, success, 
with a line drawn through every s and 
c, would be the fate of Salisbury Field’s 
and Margaret Mayo’s “Twin Beds.” 

(I don’t mean twin beds occupied by ° 
Salisbury Field and Margaret Mayo, 
but twin beds written by them, and pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the 
Fulton. Please understand that!) 

The last act of “Twin Beds,” despite 
a certain lack of surprise and notwith- 
standing repeated returns to the same 
expedient, is a capital act. Unluckily, it 
is the only act in the play. Dramatists 
frequently find that a little idea is a 
dangerous thing, and the idea which Mr. 
Salisbury furnished Miss Mayo is big 
enough for a forty minute curtain- 
raiser, and no bigger. A friend of mine 
never reached the second chapter of “A 
Tale of Two Cities” because Dickens 
was so long getting his first-chapter 
mail-coach up the hill. Mr. Salisbury and 
Miss Mayo are just as long getting their 
children— dear me; I don’t seem able 
to avoid seeming innuendo! I mean their 
brain children, of course !—to bed. 

Until Blanche Hawkins climbs into 
her half of the twin beds, and Signor 
Monti, a tipsy tenor who belongs in the 
flat above, makes a slight mistake, and, 
with umbrella furled and silk hat on 
head, climbs into Harry Hawkins’ pa- 
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jamas and his half of the family furni- 
ture, nothing really happens. Miss Mayo 
devotes most of two acts to mobilizing 
her farce. From sheer necessity, she 
stretches every pseudo-situation to its 
utmost capacity, writing lightly and 
brightly but over-lengthily, and making 
much of wholly negligible characters. 
The time has gone by, for example, 
when “fattening” a maid-servant’s part 
with a dozen pages of pert speeches can 
make her seem other than insolent. 

Norah has just one line that is suffi- 
ciently convincing to be funny. Ordered 
to “draw the curtains,” Norah com- 
plains: “There’s an awful lot of work 
in this house!’ That one line would 
have made Norah a great part. The 
others have made her conventional, the- 
atrical, and out of proportion. 

The Hawkinses are shown first in an 
apartment house where Mrs. Hawkins 
has elected herself continual hostess to 

_all the other inmates. Mr. Hawkins ob- 
jects, particularly to the attention paid 
Blanche by Andrew Larkin and by the 
tenor, Signor Monti. Larkin is engaged 
to marry Amanda Davis, and insists 
upon trying the wedding ring on Mrs. 
Hawkins. “Why not?” says Hawkins. 
“My wife has ten fingers. I’m only using 
one.” 

Miss Davis objects, too, and there is 
ninety horse-power, six-cylinder objec- 
tion from Signora Monti, angular and 
explosive, who isn’t Italian, but Brook- 
lyn—‘“and not very good Brooklyn.” 
At the end of the act, the Hawkinses and 
the Larkins and the Montis have de- 
cided to move away from one another, 
and, quite convincingly, Miss Mayo 
moves them all into the same apartment- 
house. Here begins act two, which 
might just as well have been act one, 
since nothing happens thereafter that 
might not have happened as easily and 
as plausibly in the first apartment-house. 

What does happen has been hinted. 
Mr. Hawkins has gone to his club. Mrs. 
Hawkins has gone to bed. Signor Monti 
gets into the wrong flat, the wrong pa- 
jamas, and the wrong resting place. Mrs. 
Hawkins awakes to find him there, and 
to order him out. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hawkins has explained to Norah that 
clothing left upon a certain chair is to 


be sent to the tailor, and it is upon that 
very chair that Signor Monti has placed 
his wearing apparel. Therefore, when 
Mrs. Hawkins returns, her nocturnal 
visitor still is clothed in his right mind, 
and very little else. At this moment, Mr. 
Hawkins arrives, and Signor Monti, 
probably recalling the device of Falstaff, 
conceals himself in a clothes-basket. 

The remainder of the act is devoted 
to Mrs. Hawkins’ theft of her husband’s 
garments, to Norah’s removal of one 
suit after another, to Mr. Hawkins’ de- 
mands for garb that has been sent out or 
appropriated by Signor Monti, and to 
noisy intrusions of Signora Monti, who 
exudes slangy philosophy, and whose 
hired detective has followed her hus- 
band to a flat to which the lady insists 
Mrs. Hawkins shall accompany her as a 
witness. Meanwhile, Mr. Larkin _has 
seen Signor Monti, mistaken him for a 
burglar, pursued him into the Hawkins’ 
apartment, and has himself been mis- 
taken for a burglar and locked in a closet 
by Norah. When Signora Monti dis- 
covers whose flat her liege has entered, 
and arrives with Mrs. Larkin, the closet 
yields Mr. Larkin. Then the tenor is 
discovered in the basket, and Mr. Haw- 
kins, talking divorce, threatens to make 
such a row as will land “that Don Juan’s 
picture in every paper in town!” 

“Ooo!” chortles Signor Monti, de- 
lighted. “You’re going to put my picture 
in the paper!” 

Explanations follow, and the curtain 
falls. 

Miss Mayo has lost none of the skill, 
the wit, the feminine intuition that made 
a masterpiece of “Baby Mine.” She has 
created two real characters in Mr. Lar- 
kin, a timid and fussy gentleman, and 
Signora Monti. If there is a great deal 
too much of the Signora, the fault is not 
Miss Mayo’s and certainly not that of 
Ray Cox, who scored a sweeping hit, 
and would have been twice as enjoyable 
with half the material. Her réle is rich 
in humor and philosophy. Apropos of 
twin beds, “There’s no use talking,” says 
the Signora; “there’s something about a 
man sleeping in his own bed that makes 
him feel entirely too independent!” 

And later, when Mrs. Hawkins opines 
that “men respect women more if they 














don’t hold them with too tight a rein:” 
“Men respect their mothers, my dear, 
but they don’t stay home with them 
nights.” 

Miss Cox, more than ever suggestive 
of “Jimmy” Russell, plays the Signora 
furiously, with vaudeville assurance and 
dynamic energy, but scores the un- 
doubted success of the farce. Next to 
her, and in sharp contrast, comes Madge 
Kennedy, in the role of Mrs. Hawkins, 
genuinely demure, yet far from color- 
less, and with a method that seems 
amateur until one discovers that it is 
real art. Miss Kennedy’s long suit, like 
many another woman’s, is tears; she 
weeps so wifily that one almost climbs 
over the footlights to apologize. Charles 
Judels, as Monti, is infectiously funny, 
and retains a dialect blown in the bot- 
tle. John Cumberland’s Larkin, too, is 
a capital sketch. Georgie Lawrence 
plays Norah with the over-exuberance 
by which she, and other actresses, give 
added prominence to parts already too 
prominent. John Westley is a bit out of 
his element as Mr. Hawkins, and Mabel 
Acker is characterless as Amanda 
Davis. The cast, as a whole, is excep- 
tional, and the two settings show taste 
and refinement. So, too, do the new 
furnishings and decorations in the Ful- 
ton, which has lived down its hectic 
past as the Folies Bergére and become 
a dignified dream in mulberry and gold. 

“Twin Beds” is a corking short story 
with a long preface. If you can skip the 
preface, you'll like the story. 


AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 


D ESPITE the prominence of the bed- 

chamber in the two farces that 
have begun the amusement year in New 
York, the one thing that may be pre- 
dicted safely for this season is that it 
will be free from salacious plays, 

The other day I sat in the office of a 
well-known manager, whose most prof- 
itable star, speaking over the telephone, 
was urging him to produce a dramatic 
work she had read and liked. 

“Tt is a good play,” said the manager. 
“T’'ll go farther. It is almost a great play. 
But it isn’t a clean play. The man who 
presents a piece written around a brothel 
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this season has as much chance as a 
dog with tallow legs chasing an asbestos 
cat through hell!” 

Wherein the manager demonstrated 
his wisdom, 

At the_same time, if no unclean plays 
are to be produced this season, what is 
to become of the common people? Is 
the theatre to be the scene of more class 
discrimination? Are we to be reminded 
again that everything desirable has be- 
come the prerogative of the idle rich? 

The saloon is closed on Sunday, so 
that the proletariat goes dry, while the 
autocracy sits in its gilded clubs and 
drinks as much as it pleases. So, unless 
that most democratic of institutions, the 
playhouse, is to cater to the sensuality 
of. the public, how is that public to 
gratify its desire for the sensual? For 
ages, everything delectable has been con- 
cealed in poetic phrases, locked in lines 
to be opened only with the key of imag- 
ination, hidden away on bookshelves. 
Truly, it must be maddening to the pop- 
ulace to know that there are volumes, 
like those of Boccaccio or Rabelais or 
the unexpurgated Chaucer, full of lovely 
nastiness, and yet to be unable to buy 
them, or to understand them if they 
might be, bought. 

There are public libraries, of course, 
but who ever goes to libraries? There 
are Swinburne, and Shelley, and Ros- 
setti, but whoever heard of Swinburne, 
and Shelizy, and Rossetti? And if one 
had heard of them, what’s the use? 
The ordinary sober, industrious, hard- 
working citizen cannot be expected to 
understand subtle allusions to: 


Lips that no love can tire, 
With hands that sting like fire, 
Weaving the web Desire 

To snare the bird Delight. 


How much simpler, and, therefore, 
more truly beautiful, that inimitable re- 
frain which runs: 


You're a dear, sweet boy | 
With a wonderful disposition; 
You're a dear, sweet boy, 


And I give you full permission 
To do anything you like with me ~ 
So long as it brings you joy, 
Because, because, oh, just because 
You’re a dear, sweet boy. 
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It is only within the past few years 
that this sort of thing has been brought 
within reach of the masses. Last season 
public benefactors produced “The Lure” 
and “The House of Bondage,” and then, 
lest there be a class to which even this 
kind of performance was cryptic, mo- 
tion-picture corporations revealed the 
most intimate secrets of the bagnio in 
a manner within the grasp of the mean- 
est intellects. How this thoughtfulness 
was appreciated is shown by the fact 
that the benefactors aforesaid were on 
the road to riches when the police, min- 
ions of capital, interdicted these enter- 
tainments. 

Truly, it seems time that literary and 
dramatic eroticism should be brought 
down, or up, to the level of the masses, 
so that, without let or hindrance, they 
. may wade, and wallow, and be happy! 

Whoever has any doubt of an almost 
general wish to wallow has only to re- 
flect upon last year’s altruistic and phil- 
anthropic efforts to inform theatre-goers 
of what they might expect. The word 
.most in use was sensational. At the 
beginning of the season, we had the 
classic example of that announcement 
which proclaimed “The Lure” a “super- 
sensational white slave play.” At the end 
of the season, the same management at- 
tempted to excite interest in a stupid 
and iniquitous melodrama, called “Pan- 
thea,” with a daily advertisement, read- 
ing, “ ‘Sensational play-—Acton Da- 
vies.” Newspaper advertising of theatres 
in New York costs fifty cents per agate 
line. There are thirteen newspapers. 
Therefore, in three months, this man- 
agement spent $650 to inform the public 
that “Panthea” was “sensational.” 

Webster defines sensational as “pro- 
ductive of or pertaining to emo- 
tional excitement.” Was it worth $650 
to tell theatre-goers that? Perhaps. The 
public, however, has its own definition 
of sensational, just as for years it 
had its own definition of the word 
French, or Frenchy. When it is im- 
politic to describe a book, or a play, as 
suggestive, much may be accomplished 
by picking a prettier word which is cal- 
culated to convey the same general im- 
pression. 

So, quite ironically, plays of uplift, 
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plays that “teach a great moral lesson,” 
plays presented under the auspices of 
some sociological club or society, last 
year came to be understood in advance 
as characterized by a certain sort of ap- 
peal. How specious was that argument 
of uplift, and how amusing were some 
of the advertised excuses. “The problem 
for every working girl to-day” was 
“solved in ‘Hagar Revelly.’”” How sim- 
ple! And what infernal foolishness t 
Why not solve the problem of the tariff, 
or of Mexico, or of the balance of power 
in Europe with the same delightful ease! 

How nice of a purely commercial 
management to devote its time and en- 
ergies to solving the problem of the 
working girl! For, of course, that mo- 
tive accounted for the dramatization and 
production of “Hagar Revelly.” The 
fact that Anthony Comstock had caused 
the arrest of Mitchell Kennerley, who 
published the book, had no more to do 
with the case than the flowers that bloom 
in the spring. 

Then there was “Help Wanted,” pre- 
sented at Maxine Elliott’s—also for the 
sake of the poor working girl. Here was 
“a play with a punch and a purpose.” 
“Ts your ‘boss’ trying to make love to 
you?” its flaring advertisements in- 
quired. If he was, the remedy was obvi- 
ous. See “Help Wanted.” In fact, not 
to be too modest, the advertisements 
said as much. And more. “It shows how 
they use their private offices to lure girls 
into dangerous ways. Stop! Never go 
to lunch with an employer who sneaks 
you out through private doors. Pretty 
working girls should see the play and 
learn this line by heart: ‘They see you! 
They want you!! They take you!!! They 
drop you!!! J#?s crowding the thea- 
tre. ee 
Oh, really and truly and honestly, it 
seems too bad that, if we must have 
salacity and “sensationalism,” we can’t 
have it stark and naked and unashamed. 
The hypocrisy is so much the greater 
offence, the dress so much more re- 
volting than the thing it covers! It would 
be such a relief if we might discuss seri- 
ous subjects seriously, without our 
tongues in our cheeks, and laugh at 
clever farce openly, and not with oily 
voice and knowing leer. 


























musical mélange have done. 


their distinctiveness as well. 





has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 
in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
These girls came from everywhere—and 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
Their names, at one time, were more familiar 


Nis YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,’ nor 


to the public than the name of America’s foremost woman star. 
it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It is, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. 


They were 


Nothing like 

















The Belles of Beauty Row 


ONE OF A-SERTES: OF SHOR T 


STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT. THIS 
ONE DETAILS THE CAREER OF 
VENITA PAGET AND IS CALLED 





HE boulevardiers enjoyed 
T many a laugh at Venita Paget’s 
expense, but in the end the 
laugh was on Broadway—which is not 
so very strange after all. Venita came 
out of Beyond and passed into that 
country again; her first and last appear- 
ances on any stage were made in 
“Beauty Row.” There was ever an air 
of mystery about the young woman, and 
in the dressing-rooms she lied so suc- 
cessfully that when the curtain was rung 
down on the little drama in which she 
starred all alone, nobody was as sur- 
prised as her companions. She was one 
of her sex who could keep a secret! 
Her hair was red, almost flame-color, 
but her eyes and lashes were dark and 
her complexion of an olive tint which 
at first glance suggested cosmetics—and 
wasn’t. Figure, carriage, and ability to 
wear clothes were all three as near per- 
fect as God had ever given and man 
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had ever praised. Old Gibson, the 
dresser, said she was “some pumpkins,” 
and Gibson had been at the Casino in 
the days of “Erminie.” 

There were some smart dressers in 
the rank and file at the Melody, and 
there was scarcely a girl who at some 
time or other hadn’t a car or at least 
a taxi charge-account; but even Violet 
Spain didn’t boast the princely limou- 
sine which bore Miss Paget to and from 
the theatre; and Venita’s clothes always 
echoed fashion’s last cry. She accepted 
it all as her due. 

“One would imagine she’d been used 
to nothing less all her life!” snorted 
Mary Worthington. “As if she were of 
some importance—” 

“Certainly she has an air about her,” 
ventured Fawn Adair. 

Violet Spain, wearing more diamonds 
than the prima donna and boasting a 
greater acquaintance than the manage- 
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ment, laughed shrilly and long in that 
irritating way she had. It was said along 
Broadway that Miss Spain was more 
popular at the Melody than the men’s 
café downstairs; also that more John- 
nies stopped before her picture than 
paused at the cigarette stand; but in 
spite of this the other girls didn’t 
boycott her—possibly because Violet 
wouldn’t be boycotted by anyone. 

“Oh, for the love o’ Mike quit your 
knocking!” she cried, with good-na- 
tured contempt. “They pay the chorus 
at the Metropolitan for that business 
when the company sings ‘Trovatore.’ 
Nita Paget’s the real thing—oh, yes, I 
know the line o’ talk she hands out at 
times, but—the girl’s there. She’s an 
ace and not a deuce, like some o’ this 
pack layin’ around here.” 

“You're dead wrong, Spanish,” 
drawled Miss Worthington, perhaps 
the best hated girl in the octet. “Nobody 
but a broad from Division Street could 
= a gown like a Fifth Avenue 
bud.” 

Violet gave another long, shrill laugh 
which affected the blonde Mary very 
much as a red rag does a bull. 


“H’m, some little Bostonese!” she. 


cried. “Keep still, girls, and listen to 
the words o’ wisdom sliding off her 
tongue. Go to, Whitey!” 

“Yes, go to the devil!” snapped Mary, 
and with that she turned and took her 
ill temper out on Gibson. 


ENITA did have an air about her, 

and she did speak a queer jargon 
at times. She could swear every bit as 
picturesquely as Violet herself—and 
she had looked at the prima donna upon 
occasion with a glance which made that 
lady strangely uneasy. When the 
chorus spoke of her diamonds she 
laughed, and when they winked at the 
mention of her limousine she winked 
back, but when Alys Barbour once 
asked about her home-folk, Venita left 
her speechless with a few carefully 
chosen words. 

“What’s the dark secret, Paget?” 
asked Violet Spain, who boasted she 
wasn’t afraid of Ned Wayburn at a 
dress rehearsal, “Did you just grow like 
Topsy or—or what?” 
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Venita threw Violet a sly little glance, 
for at least Violet possessed a sense of 
humor, and that is something to be 
thankful for in an alien world. 

“Say, if I told you girls who I am 
you'd drop in a faint,” she declared in 
that slip-shod tongue she employed at 
times. “Left a home with all modern im- 
provements, you know, and went on the 
stage for the pure love of the thing. 
Stage struck—get me? Some day I’m 
going to see my name in lights on 
Broadway.” 

“Then it’ll be because some guy 
named a cigarette after you,” snapped 
Gaby Delyle. 

At this Venita thrust out the tip of 
a very red tongue and closed her dark 
eyes tightly after the manner of a 
naughty yet defiant child. 

“You should become peeved!” She 
nodded daintily but with the unmistak- 
able air of the street gamin. “We are 
sisters at heart, my dear, for while I 
have a bee in my bonnet, you have a Bb 
in your name—nowadays. It was ‘Gay’ 
before Partugal was discovered by the 
music halls.” 

“You may have a bee in your bonnet, 
but the Lord knows you’ve got claws at 
your fingers’ ends,” Miss Delyle sneered. 
“Here, Gibson! Didn’t I tell you to mend 
these fleshings ?” 


ALTHOUGH she made sport of it, 
and of herself, there seemed no 
doubt but that Venita Paget was really 
stage struck. She had asked permission 
to understudy one of the principals, and 
while all the understudies were filled 
and Venita couldn’t have spoken a line 
to save her life, she continued to haunt 
the wings when costume changes didn’t 
require her presence in the dressing- 
room. And she could recite almost the 
entire ingénue rdle and knew the prima 
donna’s cues and the words of the sou- 
brette’s song hit. It was really a joke, 
for the other girls scarcely knew there 
was such a person as the ingénue, while 
the prima donna half the time didn’t 
know herself when she should be on the 
stage. As for the soubrette! Most chorus 
people look with amused tolerance 
on their principals, but the eight 
Belles in “Beauty Row” felt downright 
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_sorry for the prima donna, the comedian, 
the tenor, the ingénue and the lesser 
fry, for it was the chorus and not the 
group of stars which made the show 
the most discussed theatrical entertain- 
ment in the country. And Venita Paget 
wanted to change places with them— 
with the forty-year-old ingénue or the 
heroin-addicted prima donna! 

“She is the sort of girl who ends by 
going on the road,” sighed Mary Worth- 
ington, who confessed ignorance of all 
that land stretching away beyond the 
three rivers which hold Manhattan aloof 
from the rest of the world. “One of 
these fine days we shall hear of her sing- 
ing leads in a summer troupe over in 
Jersey, and after that she will star out 
West, ’way out in Pittsburgh or some 
place like that, you know.” 

“At least she knows diamonds from 
paste, Whitey—give her credit, give 
her credit!” shrilled Violet Spain. 

For such a clever set of girls, it is 
strange that none of them ever stumbled 
upon the truth. And it wasn’t because 
they didn’t keep their eyes. and ears 
open—nothing was sacred at the Mel- 
ody. There a girl was more conspicuous 
without a motor car than with a dozen; 
diamonds didn’t call forth half the com- 
ment that a jewel-less body did. Nadine 
Duryea, without auto’ or jewelry, was 
_ the most carefully watched person in the 
company, the worse suspected. Venita’s 
car, a trifle more luxurious than the 
others’, only bespoke her deeper appre- 
ciation, her more generous Cholly. 

These men who pushed their way 
through the stage door without cere- 
mony and had been known even to come 
down to the dressing-room during a 
change, were of all kinds, conditions, 
and years. Youth and old age rubbed 
shoulders—sometimes the same shoul- 
ders! An intimate of Violet Spain was 
sixty years old and a bank president; 
Mary Worthington, who sported a 
cradle stamped in silver on her note- 
paper, was besieged only by the young— 
though not always innocent. This ma- 
donna-like albino was more popular at 
Yale and Harvard than were Cicero and 
Euclid. . . The gentleman who was 
seen, after a time, in Venita Paget’s 
princely limousine, was a slim, fair, 
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quiet man, always immaculately 
groomed—a born John if there ever 
was such a thing, declared Miss Delyle. 

He never ventured inside the stage 
door, although Napoleon tempted him 
again and again, suggesting that he 
might wish to warm his feet, or rest 
his hat and stick, or else have his top- 
coat- carefully brushed by an expert 
valet. Old Napoleon’s gout had flour- 
ished famously under the weighty tips 
of the gentlemen he admitted through 
the stage door, and his fingers itched 
to get a feel of “Mr. Paget’s” money. 
But “Mr. Paget” remained in his car 
or else stood on the pavement in its 
shadow, patiently awaiting Venita’s 
pleasure. When. she appeared, he helped 
her in, jumped in beside her, and they 
were whirled away uptown. He never 
missed a night, from the time of the 
play’s premiére, and there was never 
anyone else who called for the beautiful 
Titian lady. Such constancy is worth its 
weight in jewels, 


VENITA told her companions—who 
neither believed her nor them- 
selves !—that the slim, fair, quiet man’s 
name was Harris, and she called him 
Charlie. But all the same, when Napo- 
leon addressed him by this title, “Mr. 
Paget” was blissfully innocent of his 
meaning, and the stage doorkeeper had 
to explain himself. But such little trifles 
are common on Broadway even if ten- 
dollar bribes aren’t, which is the amount 
Charlie paid over to have Nappy forget 
the incident completely. The confusion 
of names would have meant nothing at 
all to the old man, for he had long ago 
reached the conclusion that the whole 
world is builded on lies, but the crisp 
yellow ten-dollar bill set him to think- 
ing. Where was the secret here? 

Napoleon had lived and thrived on 
secrets, accepting money at both ends, 
and since the jingle of gold or the 
crunch of bank-notes was far sweeter 
to his ears than the finest Liszt rhapso- 
dy, he deliberately set out to spy with 
the aid of Diogenes’ lantern. No matter 
where he might be at other times, he 
always managed to be at the door when 
Mr. Harris drove up and when Miss 
Paget departed. 











-One night he made an important dis- 
covery—there was a new chauffeur driv- 
ing the car. Old Napoleon stood peering 
through the peephole in the door and 
wondering how on earth he could get 
to the man. Of course Mr. Harris must 
be got rid of first. At length, in despera- 
tion, he hobbled out to the limousine 
and reported confidentially in the young 
gentleman’s ear that sdme John had 
been calling Miss Paget on the telephone 
all evening—he was on the line now, 
and Nappy had come to him instead of 
going to the lady. He thought perhaps 
Mr. Harris would care to speak to the 
fresh ’un. Whether Mr. Harris did or 
not was never known, but since it was 
expected of him, he hurried inside the 
theatre to the telephone booth just be- 
yond the stage door. And Napoleon was 
alone with the new chauffeur. 

“Mr. Harris has got a fine auto’ 
here,” he began without wasting any 
time. “Yes, sir, I can always tell when 
Mr. Harris has arrived by his fine, new 
automobile—” 

“But this isn’t Mr. Harris’ car,” 
yawned the driver lazily. 

“No? Not Mr. Charles Harris—” 

“No! This car belongs to Stuart 
Byrd—get me?” 

“That was Mr. Byrd?” 

“Vaa Y 

“T used 
chauffeur—” 

“One of ’em—Milton, I guess. I’m 
another. Milton’s away to-night.” 

“Oh, I see, sir. Yes, I know Milton. 
You're the new driver?” 

“That’s me.” 

“Mr. Byrd must be quite wealthy.” 

“So-so. It takes a lot of money before 
a man’s wealthy in New York.” 

“Aint it the truth?’ murmured old 
Napoleon, sighing. “Still, Mr. Byrd has 
a very handsome car. Good-night !” 


to know Mr. Byrd’s 


Me. HARRIS came tearing out of 
the stage entrance then and hur- 
ried across the stretch of pavement to 
the door of the limousine. 
“There was nobody at the ’phone,” 
he shouted to the old man. 
“Oh, he must have got tired and gone, 
sir,” apologized Napoleon. “If he calls 
again—thank ’ee kindly sir.” 
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Altogether, he congratulated himself 
on the night’s work. Further investiga- 
tion showed that Stuart Byrd lived at 
an apartment hotel on Central Park, 
that he was very rich in his own right, 
and that he was married. With greedy 
eyes and itching palms Napoleon took 
up his position at the stage door the 
next night and waited. 

Six of the Belles sauntered through 
the door before Miss Worthington ap- 
peared driving her own electric; and 
Napoleon, who knew his clients, had 
been waiting for the madonna-faced 
Mary. 

“Excuse me, Miss,” he mumbled, 
blocking her way, “but could you favor 
me with a small piece of change to- 
night? What with my small salary and 
times being so hard in Wall Street of 
late that gentlemen ’most forget they are 
gentlemen when it comes to remember- 
ing old Nappy—” 

Mary Worthington laughed out 
loud. Then she fished out a ten-dollar 
bill and dangled it temptingly before 
his eyes. 

“What’s the scandal, Father Time?” 
she demanded. 

“*Taint no scandal, Miss—” 

“Come along, out with it!” 

“Nothing but a bit o’ news I thought 
Miss Spain might relish—” 

“Hand it over, Napoleon. I can buy 
and sell Spanish, Here’s your X— now 
what’s the dirt?” 

Napoleon tucked the bill carefully in 
his trouser pocket before he committed 
himself. Then he said: 

“It’s about Miss Paget’s Mr. Harris. 
. . . I can count on you, can’t, I, 
Miss Mary?” 

“Sure! I’ll only go up on the Knick- 
erbocker corner and shout it at the top 
of my lungs. . Hurry up! What 
about Paget’s fellow?” 

“You'll have to protect me, Miss 
Worthington. His name aint_ 
Harris at all; it’s something else. I 
wormed it out of a new chauffeur be- 
cause I knew Miss Spain took such an 
interest—” 

“No more than I do! Besides, I pay 
better—remember that! Quick, quick, 
now!” 

“The gentleman who comes for Miss 
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Paget every night is Mr. Stuart Byrd. 
Whether Miss Paget knows his real 
name or not—of course I hope she does 
—for her own sake, Miss. And he lives 
up in Central Park—a family man, 
too!” 

“A—what ?” demanded Miss Worth- 
ington, her cheeks coloring with excite- 
ment under her street make-up. 
« “A family man. He’s married, Miss,” 

apologized Napoleon, shaking his old 
head sadly. “When the new chauffeur 
let the cat out o’ the bag, so to speak, 
you could ’a’ knocked me down with a 
feather !” 

“No doubt! Stuart Byrd—the mar- 
ried end ’s got nothing to do with it— 
you know better than that, Father Time. 
They’re all married—or ought to be.” 
She turned and hurried away to the 
dressing-room. “Stuart Byrd, Stuart 
Byrd,” she kept repeating to herself, 
rolling it on her tongue as if it were a 
rare morsel. 


ARY was a girl who was never so 
happy as when stirring up strife, 
and like most albinos, her morals were 
as colorless as her complexion. To “get” 
something on a girl was her idea of 
supreme joy, and she waltzed into the 
dressing-room well satisfied with the 
knowledge that she had a bomb ready 
to set off at a moment’s notice. Either 
Venita did know or she didn’t know the 
truth about her benefactor; it didn’t 
matter in the least which way things 
stood—the meat of the situation being 
in the fact that Charlie Harris was not 
Charlie Harris. If Venita knew and had 
tried to hoodwink the dressing-room, 
then it would be rare sport indeed to 
turn the tables on her; if she believed 
him to be the man he said, then they 
might prepare for a scene. And Mary 
Worthington adored scenes, with weep- 
ing and threats and more secrets allowed 
to escape in unguarded moments. She 
counted the ten dollars well spent. 
Then at the last moment, with the 
words already on her glib tongue, she 
changed her tactics. There was yet 
rarer sport to be had by leading the way 
down a blind alley. While Gibson fixed 
her, she sped the bomib into the enemy’s 
camp. 


“I met the dandiest little fellow to- 
day—yum yum, some boy!” she con- 
fided to the world at large. “He told me 
that he’d seen the show a hundred times 
since we settled down for the run, and 
while he’s sick of the lady comic and 
weary of the sugary tunes, he just can’t 
stay away but falls into his box-seat 
night after night!” 

“Just for the sake of seeing you, I 
suppose?” ventured Miss Delyle with 
fine scorn. 

“Bright kid, go up ahead!” nodded 
Mary, with a grin. 

Violet Spain turned halfway round 
from her mirror, where she was busy 
with hare’s-foot and rouge. 

“Say, Whitey, did this guy ever hap- 
pen to lamp you with your make-up 
off ?” she demanded of Mary. “For hon- 
est to John, you look like a ninety-eight- 
cent helio shirtwaist after a hard day’s 
washing, without your black-fringed 
eyes and rose-bloom cheeks.” She 
turned round in her chair squarely and 
addressed the room. “Say, what is an 
albino anyway ?” she cried. “Maybe I’m 
a trifle shy on geography, but damme 
if I know what an albino is! Is it 
short for something, like dago for 
Eyetalian ?” 

“Some folks are shy on other things 
besides geography,” snapped Miss 
Worthington. “I’d like to know what 
other girl in this show has been done in 
three colors for a magazine cover?” 

“Nobody else could be done in three 
colors,” spoke up Venita Paget quietly. 
“They could do you, Whitey, in one, 
you know.” 

“T’m an ecru blonde,” Mary cried, 
hotly. 

“I’ve heard you called worse things 
than that, but no matter; we'll let it 
pass,” said Violet. “Come, who’s your 
latest infant? George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln?” 

“Oh, she don’t always pick dead ones, 
Spanish!” murmured Fawn Adair in 
her high, childish prattle. 

“Believe me, there’s nothing dead 
about this boy!” emphasized Mary 
Worthington. “When I tell you who he 
is you'll know well enough I didn’t get 
him off a lemon tree.” She smacked her 
lips and let the tidbit roll off her tongue 
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with perceptible enjoyment. “Stuart 
Byrd—Mr. Stuart Byrd of Central 
Park—not west, or south, but east. I 
thought I’d never get here to-night, but 
he said, ‘What if they do fine you a 
measly V, sweetheart? One must eat 
one’s dinner like gentlefolk.’ Some boy, 
some boy!” 


VIOLET whistled shrilly, and several 

others commenced to laugh, but 
there was no more time then to cele- 
brate a Roman holiday, for the over- 
ture sounded through the open door, 
and the chorus-men could be heard 
trooping down the iron stairway from 
their dressing-room on the third floor. 
And after the show everyone was in 
too great a hurry to be off on pleas- 
ure bent to listen to her chatter—which 
was promptly dubbed lies. 

At that time, Mary’s room-mate was 
Alys Barbour, a girl who remained 
with “Beauty Row” only long enough 
to attract a desirable husband ; and Miss 
Worthington must have taken her into 
her confidence, for it was always Alys 
who commenced about Stuart Byrd. 
Mary had nicknamed him Birdie, and 
the obliging Alys would wait until all 
the girls had arrived of an evening, to 
ask: 

“Have you seen your Birdie to-day, 
old dear?” 

And of course “old dear” always had, 
and this would start her forth on a long 
and miraculous tale regarding Stuart’s 
generosity—what he wanted her to do 
—how he had pleaded with her to quit 
the stage—-the presents he wished to lav- 
ish upon her. One night she exhibited a 
magnificent diamond-and-emerald ring 
which she declared was the latest gift 
of Birdie. It was a handsome jewel, and 
even Violet Spain was impressed for 
the moment; in fact, everybody was 
awed with its splendor but Venita 
Paget. She only glanced at it and 
smiled. 

Mary couldn’t understand the smile, 
and it excited her to fury. All at once it 
occurred to her that perhaps Venita 
doubted its worth. 

“Well, what are you sneering at?” 
she demanded. “Don’t you know real 
stones when you see ’em?” 
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“That is why I am dumfounded,” re- 
torted Venita sweetly. “I can’t see how 
a girl as careful of her reputation as 
you are would bring herself to accept 
such an expensive gift from a gentle- 
man who is neither her father, husband, 
brother or fiancé.” 


VEN old Gibson sniggered. How 
they united as one soul when it 
came to “thumbs down”— and how 
they ground in the dust first one and 
then another with charming impar- 
tiality ! 

The laugh whipped Mary Worthing- 
ton to a fury of white heat. She be- 
came desperate, even imprudent. 

“You’ve said something then, Paget,” 
she hissed. “I am careful—that’s why I 
haven’t an imported limousine with at- 
tendants in livery. I didn’t intend to 
make the announcement yet, but I shall 
—now. Girls, I wish to inform you that 
I am leaving the show at the end of 
the week to become Mr. Stuart Byrd’s 
bride.” 

“Poor Byrd, poor Byrd,” sang Gaby 
to the tune of an ancient English music- 
hall number. 

“Oh, what will the Johnnies do then, 
poor things?” demanded Venita, with a 
twinkle-in her dark eyes. 

“Do you dare to doubt my word?” 
cried Mary, her voice rising shrilly. She 
had started this thing with the sole in- 
tention of provoking Venita, hoping to 
drive her to tears, to watch her writhe 
with each new falsehood. And there 
had been no hatred worthy of the name 
in her heart which prompted the deed 
—nothing but malice. But Venita had 
seemingly turned the tables, and now 
Mary was the laughing stock of the 
dressing-room. At that moment her poor 
blonde nature almost flared up like a 
flame with something akin to genuine 
enmity. “I—I’ll kill you!” she sobbed. 

Miss Paget only continued her slow, 
odd smile. 

“What does this Stuart Byrd look 
like?” she asked. “It seems to me I 
know a fellow by that name.” 

“Do you, indeed!” snorted Mary 
Worthington, and promptly and unsus- 
pectingly fell into the trap. “Well, he 
looks like this,” said she; and straight- 
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way she began to give a minute descrip- 
tion of the Charlie Harris whose ar- 
rival was announced every night by old 
Nappy. : 

Venita waited patiently until Mary 
was finished; then she turned to the 
girls in the room with a little look of 
wonderment in her eyes. 

“Why, that’s my Charlie to the life!” 
she cried. 

Alys and Kitty were the only two 
who remained quiet. The others began 
a verbal rough-house which was finally 
stopped by the stage manager, who 
promptly fined them each two dollars. 

“As if I knew what your poor simp’ 
looked like!” snapped Mary, glaring 
at Venita. “Mr. Byrd is a gentleman.” 

“He lays mighty low,” grinned Vio- 
let. “Has anybody here seen the made- 
to-order chap?” 

“I have,” spoke up Alys in a rather 
weak voice. 

“And he looks like what Whitey 
said?” asked Venita quickly. 

“He sure does!” 

“Good!” nodded Miss Paget, with so 
much enthusiasm that the others waited 
eagerly for the next words. 

But there was no more time then. 
The overture was playing, and the call- 
boy had appeared for a second warning 
—just dodging Miss Delyle’s slipper in 
time. 


‘THE girls trouped up to the stage, 
and the show commenced. As usual, 
Venita remained in the wings every min- 
ute when she wasn’t either on the stage 
herself or else changing in the dressing- 
room. Mary Worthington sneered as she 
watched her. Ambitious! Did she really 
think that any understudy ever got the 
chance to make a hit? Such stuff and 
nonsense belonged between book covers. 
Venita Paget might know the prima 
donna’s songs and the ingénue’s lines, 
but did she honestly believe she’d ever 
get a show at them? It was like her, 
though—evidently she considered her- 
self a person of some importance! 
During the love solo, when the other 
girls hurried away to the dressing-room, 
Venita of course remained upon the 
stage, watching the tenor from the 
wings. Mary was just about to follow 
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her companions when she noticed the 
other there, her lips moving noiselessly 
with the man’s out there in the spot- 
light. 

“Good Lord, is she understudying the 
men, too!” thought Miss Worthington. 
“Does she hope to play Cuthbert’s part 
some night ?” 

Suddenly she stopped and retraced 
her steps, secreting herself behind a lot 
of theatrical lumber—from which hid- 
ing place, however, she could plainly 
watch Venita in the opposite wing. 
There was a gleam of cunning in Mary’s 
eyes now, for Mary possessed an im- 
agination which stopped at nothing, and 
at this moment she hoped she had 
stumbled upon a discovery more im- 
portant than old Napoleon’s even. 

Eric Cuthbert, the English tenor, fin- 
ished his song and took his two encores 
as usual before he left the stage for 
good. Then the lights were dimmed for 
a dark change, and Mary lost him in 
the mad rush to shift scenes without 
lowering the curtain. She herself dared 
not move for fear of being hit by a 
drop or scurrying shifter, and yet she 
was well satisfied that Cuthbert had not 
left the stage and gone to his dressing 
room. During that last moment of 
brightness ‘she had seen Venita Paget 
standing in the wings, and Cuthbert had 
taken that direction when he left the 
stage, though his room was on the oppo- 
site side. 

Taking her courage— a poor thing at 
best—in her two hands, Mary made her 
way in back of the drop, inch by inch, 
hands outstretched, feet stepping lightly 
as if on glass, until presently she found 
herself on the side of the house where 
she had last glimpsed Venita. Then she 
moved slowly up along the wall until she 
paused, in a cold sweat, at the murmur 
of voices. She had to place her hand 
against her heart to stop its thumping 
—surely they would hear it and so spoil 
everything. Nearer she crept, nearer, 
nearer. 


"THE lights went up; the orchestra 
blared ; the chorus came scampering 
upstairs, and Eric Cuthbert stepped 
back from Venita Paget’s encircling 
arms. Mary saw, but they didn’t see her. 
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And then the same instinct which had 
prompted her to play her cards differ- 
ently the night she bought Napoleon’s 
secret told her now to wait. And she 
did. She said nothing to anyone except 
Alys Barbour. Then the next night Alys 
waited and watched with her. When 
the lights went up then and Cuthbert 
stepped back from Venita’s arms, the 
man and woman heard two voices 
raised in shrill, derisive laughter. 

“Good night!” roared Mary Worth- 
ington. 

“Some love!” echoed Alys Barbour. 

Because he was a man, Eric Cuth- 
bert hurried away to his dressing-room 
without a word and left Venita there 
alone to face the music. But what a 
poor, frightened Venita it was! She was 
white beneath her make-up, haggard, 
hopeless, broken. Even Mary was im- 
pressed ; Alys was as scared as Venita. 

“Paget,” she began, holding out one 
helping hand; but Miss Worthington 
brushed her aside. She had waited too 
long, planned too carefully to have her 
revenge ruined now by Alys’ tears. 

“So this is where your ambition leads 
you!” she taunted. “You study other 
things besides St. Tel’s songs and Les- 
lie’s lines, it appears, my dear. I must 
say that I am sorry for you just the 
same—at least I gave you credit for 
picking a man, not a thing who turns 
tail and runs at the first note of danger. 
Such a lover! No wonder you tremble! 
How sheepishly he dashed off! But then 
I suppose stolen grapes are sweet 
enough to make up for mere physical 
cowardice—” 

“Hist! Order, quiet!” shrilled the 
stage manager. 

Alys jumped into line; even Mary 
Worthington moved away; but Venita 
slid and fell in a little heap on the 
floor. 

They got her down to the dressing- 
room, and by the time “Charlie Harris” 
arrived in his limousine, she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to walk out to meet 
him. But before that, between the time 
she fainted and the time the perform- 
ance was over— 

“T presume you think the worst,” she 
said to Mary Worthington, who hap- 
pened to be in the room when she opened 
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her eyes. “Of course you would. Well, 
whatever you think is true; I am not 
ashamed—lI love Eric Cuthbert. I loved 
him long before I joined this show. 
What have you to say to that? Doesn’t 
it give you something rare to talk 
about ?” 

“Don’t talk now, don’t excite yours 
self, Paget,” answered Mary, who was 
a little frightened—frightened but not 
softened. 

“Oh, I’m not blaming you for what 
happened,” smiled Venita. She drew a 
deep breath, and getting up from the 
chair, wandered aimlessly around the 
room, a grotesque figure in her stage 
finery. “If not you, then some one else 
would have discovered our secret. ] 
was always afraid of the stage-hands— 
and there was Eric’s dresser.” 

“Those things are all very well so 
long as you’re not found out, Nita,” - 
cried Violet Spain. “How foolish you 
were to let ’em catch you! Bet they 
never spy anything out on me.” 

“You're fortunate,” returned Venita, 
with a wan smile. 

“Nup! I’m as foxy as my neighbor,” 
grinned Violet. “Don’t fret—although 
naturally I do suppose one would feel 
bad to have folks learn she fell for such 
a mess as Cuthbert !” 

“He’s not!” cried Venita then, stamp- 
ing her foot. 

“Dearie, he’s an ancient umbrella on 
a fine spring afternoon,” spoke up Gaby 
Delyle. “I know him. He’ll hide behind 
a girl’s tights if she’s got no skirts on. I 
often wonder why the good Lord made 
shrimps and actors.” ' 

Venita rested an arm against her 
dressing table. 

“You’re mistaken in Mr. Cuthbert,” 
she faltered. 

“Buck up, Nita,” said Violet not un- 
kindly. “You picked a bad ’un—be more 
careful in the future. I don’t know any- 
thing about that John who fetches you in 
his limousine every night, but even if 
he’s only got one eye, is deaf, dumb and 
looney, believe me, he’s still got some- 
thing on that British blonde with the 
tenor voice. And now, girls, we'll drop 
the subject, please. No harm done, I 
hope, Paggie?” 

“I hope not,” murmured Venita. 
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EFORE the curtain fell on the last 
act that night, the scandal was all 
over the house. Napoleon@é the stage 
door knew it, and the youth in the box- 
office whispered it, with alluring addi- 
tions, to some friends, over the window. 
The dressers gossiped, and the maids. 
The talk couldn’t escape Venita. 
When she came out of the faint, the 
very atmosphere breathed her shame. 
Old Gibson smirked as she unfastened 
her gown; of course the girls in the 
room openly discussed it—pitying her 
and censuring the actor. And Venita 
could hold up her head and face the 
shame, but she couldn’t endure their 


ay. a 

Cuthbert was a man who hid behind 
a woman’s skirts, they said. Well, he 
had run when Alys and Mary discov- 
ered them. The discovery be- 
came more horrible as the minutes 
ticked away. In a day or two the Melody 
would have forgotten the whole thing 
save as a joke, perhaps, but Venita 
didn’t know this. And then Eric’s 
behavior— 

At last she went to him. Nobody ever 
knew what passed between them—no- 
body, that is, but the two principals, 
and Cuthbert never told a word. Venita 
went to his dressing-room, boldly, un- 
ashamed, and remained there ten min- 
utes. When she returned, she appeared 
to have aged fifty years. She sank limply 
down before her mirror and covered 
her face with her hands. 

The girls did what they could. Violet 
poured her out a stiff drink of Scotch 
from her own personal flask, and 
Nadine Duryea bathed her brow and 
hands. Presently Venita looked up. 

“You're right,” she said, with a little 
nod toward Violet. “Eric Cuthbert is 
all that you said—and more. I asked 
him to go away with me—for we can’t 
remain in New York after this. Well, he 
told me I was a fool to suppose he’d 
ruin his career for a woman. God, what 
have I lost for him!” 
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“Your good common sense,” snapped 
Miss Spain brusquely. “Here, drink this 
and quit your sob stuff.” 

“Cuthbert is one of them pretty 
fluffs that ought to be under a glass 
shade,” sneered Gaby Delyle. “I like 
men the same as I like whisky, but I 
don’t stand for actors.” 

When Charlie Harris arrived at 
eleven-thirty in his magnificent car, 
Venita was dressed and waiting for 
him. Violet went to the door with her. 

“He’s a likely looking chap, Paggie,” 
she whispered, patting her on the back, 
man fashion. “More power to you, old 
dear—the boneheap for such as Eric.” 


OF COURSE you know the rest. In 
the morning, Stuart Byrd entered 
his wife’s room and found her dead— 
shot through the heart. In a letter, 
Venita told him why she had killed her- 
self—but the reason she gave was not 
the true one. At least she spared 
“Charlie Harris” the knowledge that 
she had preferred such a miserable 
specimen of manhood as Eric Cuthbert. 
In his first agony he told the reporters 
everything—how his wife had become 
weary of her position in society and 
how she was ambitious to make a name 
for herself on the stage. He had con- 
sented—reluctantly. And she _ had 
adopted a stage name, of course. At 
her suggestion, he himself was known 
around the theatre as “Mr. Harris.” 

Well, Mrs. Byrd had died because 
she saw the futility of ever hoping for 
recognition on the boards—she wasn’t 
strong—very nervous, very unhappy 
of late. They had been mar- 
ried four years—no children 
Mrs. Byrd was so ambitious. 

“It was murder, pure and simple!” 
raved Violet Spain, after she had read 
the afternoon papers. “But I see on the 
call that Cuthbert’s given his two- 
weeks’ notice, so I suppose he'll cut 
and run before Mr. Husband wakes up 
to the truth.” 














The career of Fawn Adair, the seventh of the “Belles of Beauty Row,” will be 
described under the title “Faith and Unfaith,” in the November issue of 
the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands October 12th. 























fhe Princess 


and the. 


Pessimist—A Moral Tale 


A PLEA FOR THE HUMAN NOTE AND THE 
DEAR OLD HUMAN APPEAL; A CONTENTION 
THAT ALL DEAD MEN ARE OPTIMISTS; A 
BELIEF THAT MORBIDITY IS A DISEASE OF IMMA- 
TURITY AND OF SENILITY; AND A THIRTEEN- 


Didn’t you ever notice that when an 
institution like the Princess Theatre 
starts out to give Real Art plays, 
they almost invariably put on something 
which is either morbid, or so full of sex 
that the average person cannot stomach 
it? It is just like the recent debauch of 
WG Lc usa eswieaecien Magazine. Is real 
art morbid, or nasty, necessarily? Isn’t 
there any real art in a clean love of a 
clean man for a clean woman, or in 
clean friendship, or anything of that 
sort?—E-ztract from a letter. 


HY, yes. Only there is more 
\/ than “real art” in those ideal 
circumstances. There is happi- 
ness—and happiness isn’t dramatic. 
Happiness is a state of mind that seems 
to have nothing to do with episodes; 
and drama must have episodes. We all 
recall de Maupassant’s sketch, called 
“Happiness”—that of the loving couple 
who stole away to the island of Corsica, 
buried themselves from the view of the 
world and grew old, hand in hand, 
sweet, simple, contented lovers to the 
last. This is the best end to which can 
come the clean love of a clean man for 
a clean woman; but—can any writer 
dramatize content? 

Drama-writing must obviously be 
pessimistic. Almost every play—even 
a comedy—is built around a fault. 
Somebody, or some condition, must be 
at fault in order to make a play “move” 
—and a play that doesn’t move is as 
worthless as a cast-iron dog on a brew- 























INCH BROADSIDE ON THE ‘‘SHOCKER”’ PLAY 


By Harris Merton Lyon 
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er’s lawn; it is neither useful nor orna- 
mental. A dramatist, before he ever puts 
pen to paper, must be a pessimist. That 
is not saying he cannot write optimistic 
plays. Indeed, the ideal dramatist for 
this Twentieth Century of Our Nerves, 
is a man who is pessimist in details, 
optimist as to the whole. 

A great deal of wrong has been done 
the good, kind pessimist. The word is 
one easily thrown at a man when you 
do not want to stop and think. The 
pessimist is a live man. The optimist 
is a dead one. I mean the blank optimist, 
the glib, cheerful, bellied idiot who says 
that “whatever happens is for the best.” 
This sound old stand-patter who has in- 
side information on God’s intentions in 
this First, or Human, Race, is of just 
as much value underground as he is 
above ground. All dead men are opti- 
mists; in their uncomfortable position, 
they have to be optimists. If any of . 
them were pessimists, they would try 
to split the sod and get away from 
Gabriel. 

The true pessimist is alive all the 
time. He is the one who keeps things 
on the move. He makes politics; and 
politics is always founded on pessimism. 
Ask the fellow on the outside looking in. 
He makes new—or, if not new, other 
—social conditions. He breaks out into 
Cubist art, on the good old pessimistic 
principle that Tradition is something 
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primarily meant to be punched in the 
nose. 

-The pessimist lambasts the stage ; and 
then he turns around and writes for 
the stage. Any time he thinks the earth 
is standing still, he starts the ball a-roll- 
ing. And the good pessimist is by no 
means always destructive. Every great 
man was a “bear” on something. Wash- 
ington’s pet grouch was a little revenue 
stamp with George the Third’s chromo 
on it; Martin Luther had it in for the 
Pope ; Abraham Lincoln disapproved of 
Simon Legree; George Bernard Shaw 
hates modern social ignorance in the 
lump, with the accent on the puritanical 
hypocrite. And so it goes. All pessimists 
are worth while, for all pessimists (in 
contradistinction to optimists) work. 
The great pessimists are those who 
work for a great ideal. 


|S IT then any wonder that among 

the most interesting dramatists we 
find the most interesting pessimists? 
Shaw, Ibsen, Brieux, Strindberg, 
Schnitzler, Molnar—to name some of 
those best known in America of our own 
time. These men are ideal pessimists, 
for they are Pessimists with a Hope. If 
you think I do wrong to the tribe of 
Optimism, write to Shaw or Brieux or 
Schnitzler and ask him if he would call 
himself an optimist. 

Pessimism isn’t all sour, and cross- 
grained, and rheumatic, and snarling. 
These men have’acknowledged comedy, 
for they have written comedy. But even 
under comedy there lies a latent pessi- 
mism. Take even such a roaring piece as 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” The main 
foundation of “Bunty” is the (perhaps 
to the author, unconscious) pessimistic 
conceit of human helplessness. “Ask 
Bunty; she pulls all the strings.” And 
we laugh at the lack of decision, that 
perfectly human fault, in the other 
characters. The soundest comedy is the 
comedy founded on human faults, not 
on situation alone. And the immoral 
optimist, like Podsnap, either cannot 
see, or will not see, the failures of 
humanity. Yet “whatever we are in- 
tended to do,” said Stevenson, “we are 
not intended to succeed.”’ Stevenson was 
the right kind of optimist. 
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I have said the optimist is immoral. 
He is. He is immoral because he re- 
fuses to see that life is an opportunity. 
Any man who nurses himself with 
Pope’s bit of pap that “Whatever is, 
is right,” and grows so strong on it that 
he comes to think it means “Nothing 
should be changed,” has, by so much 
as his presence, hurt the morale of his 
country. His room is better than his 
company. The Department of Health 
ought to have him buried at public 
expense, with proper celebrations. 

The pessimist is moral because he is 
intensely interested in the morale—the 
behavior, the conduct—of the life 
around him. Sometimes he shows men 
and women where they made fools of 
themselves—and calls it comedy. Some- 
times he shows them—and calls it 
tragedy. The miserable fruits of lying, 
as seen in “The Truth,” were seen -by 
a pessimist. Whether the play, or any 
other play relating to conduct, will “do 
good” depends upon the person who 
sees it. There are plenty of men and 
women into whom you could not intro- 
duce a serious moral thought with a 
cold-chisel and a mallet. It is none of the 
author’s affair what you make out of 
it—although the old theory of “art for 
art’s sake,” that a piece of art ought 
not to teach a lesson, has pretty well 
been forgotten since the coarse modern 
world plucked the lily of Wilde’s zxs- 
theticism and threw it aside. The dram- 
atist who is a pessimist does not mind 
teaching a lesson or two—if he can. 

A great many American dramatists 
will tell you that it is the province of 
the play-writer simply to entertain. This 
is only half true. It is his province to 
give you comedy, for there is nothing 
like sound comedy to give us the sense 
of enjoying every moment of life to 
the full. Good, rich, human comedy 
can and does make you a better, cleaner 
man—even if only for the time. Per- 
haps you can sleep it off and by morn- 
ing be as grimy an old primate as ever. 

But if the American dramatist means 
by “entertainment” that he is to give 
you only light stuff and no tragedy, 
then he himself has fallen into the dead- 
ly immoral optimism of the time. 
Tragedy is immensely valuable to 














mankind, We hear on all sides that 
tragedy is unpopular; if so, so 
much the worse for optimistic man- 
kind. There is nothing like tragedy to 
make us visualize the value of the mo- 
ment in life. Good tragedy keeps harp- 
ing on the fact that moments are pre- 
cious ; that we are living them away and 
drifting all the time. Hamlet simply tells 
you over and over again that you must 
make up your mind, The moment is 
here, and if you do not use it—then 
the only other moment for you is 
Doomsday. A character in a tragedy is 
living at white heat all the time; every 
cons¢ious minute is full of all the tor- 
tures and gloatings that life can afford. 
It was the suffocating immensity of 
these minutes that made Macbeth’s 
head uneasy and Lear’s head crack. 

For such underlying reasons do 
writers of short plays so often adopt 
tragic themes. It is a matter of getting 
much effect in little time ; and generally 
speaking, tragedy shows itself focused 
into small space, whereas comedy is 
diffused. 


FOR such reasons, too, do serious 

short-story writers sketch out 
tragic themes. People—that is, women 
and money-making men—often wonder 
why a writer “takes the trouble” to 
write of such things. Wouldn’t it be 
better not to have so much gloom? Why 
not write about the cheerful, middle- 
class people who come home nights and 
have steak and potatoes, and sit out 
on their front porches? As a lady critic 
said, in words that burn deathlessly, 
of such a book (called “Graphics”) : 
“But the painful does not constitute 
the whole of human experience. Our 
point is that too morose a view of life 
is not the whole of life.” Et cetera. No. 
Quite true. And the Aurora Borealis 
does not constitute all of nature. And 
there are both hens and grasshoppers. 
And the rainbow has nothing to say to 
the katydid. And there are both Bert 
Williams and Dante. And also, if any 
man ever lived who wrote out in 
one earthly career “the whole of life,” 
or tried to put on paper “the whole of 
human experience,” let us find out who 
he is and then slay him. 
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Writers are selecters. They must pick 
and choose. Certain styles must go with 
certain themes. Men who know the tools 
of their craft know that tragic situa- 
tions say much in few words; that 
causes, motives and results are crammed 
into small space when tragedy wants 
to “deliver” itself. And you may be- 
lieve this: no man ever wrote tragedy, 
or conceived a tragic situation, who 
was a ninny or a dullard or a fathead, 
or who wished to lie about life, or who 
was unable to see the truth about life! 
Some of these things can be thrown in 
the face of the professional “comic” 
writer without fear of contradiction. 
But the serious writer on tragic themes 
sounds a deep note of sincerity. 

Tragic writing, even of the light mod- 
ern kind—such as we find in “The 
Easiest Way,” “The City,” “The Lily” 
—has a fundamental moral value. As 
we watch these characters develop, each 
reveals his human faults to us, and each 
pays the penalty of these faults, or is 
reconciled to a more moral conduct of 
his life. 

That is exactly what the pessimist is 
after; and in tragedy he can get his 
effects in a hotter, more terrifying 
fashion. As opposed to farce writers 
and the monstrous machines which pro- 
duce what are called “musical comedies” 
for the purpose of killing time, the 
tragic writer is engaged as relentlessly 
as he knows how, in making time live. 

It has taken a rather long time to get 
around to the Princess Theatre, and 
morbidity, and “real art,” as mentioned 
in the quoted letter which set all this 
a-going, but I think we are now there. 


HE Princess Theatre is a theatre 
in New York which figures to in- 
terest the “jaded theatre-goer” by pre- 
senting a bill of four or five short plays 
in an evening, instead of the usual long 
play. The idea is a more or less French- 
ified one, just as the short story is a 
rather Frenchified dish. 

When we come to consider the prob- 
lem confronting a writer for such a 
theatre, we can easily see why he has 
wasted little or no ink over the “clean 
love of the clean man for the clean 
woman.” It is not in orderly life that 
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tortured, disorderly humanity finds in- 
terest as a spectacle. Not a man or 
woman walks the street but what he is 
agonized with problems of some sort; 
and these problems have very little to 
do with peaceful nobility, the calm be- 
nignance of the blest, the honeymoon 
on the southern sea, the pleasant meal, 
and the gentle night’s sleep. There is 
real art in the depiction of such things, 
all right enough, and many a real artist 
has described them. Many a sweet love 
story has been beautifully told, and we 
have the assurance of none less than 
Hans Andersen that these folk lived 
happily ever after. But the work has 
not been done by dramatists. The drama 
needs a clash. The drama needs a 
pessimist. And the pessimist has looked 
elsewhither in writing his little plays 
for such theatres as the Princess. 

Let us first get at the word mor- 
bidity, used by the writer of the letter; 
and then slowly we will find out the 
real and just grievance this writer 
had against Real Art and the Princess 
program. 

Morbidity is a disease, generally 
found in immaturity or in senility. This 
disease often brings about a fixing of 
the victim’s mind on what the letter- 
writer calls “nastiress.” Not always. 
Poe was both immature and morbid; 
but his genius was abnormally chaste. 
I don’t recall any particular play at the 
Princess—except, perhaps, the one en- 
titled “Any Night”—which might have 
aroused my correspondent’s indignation 
at its nastiness. 

This sketch represents a scene in a 
Raines Law hotel in New York. The 
father is in one room with a woman of 
the streets. His daughter is in another, 
with a seducer. A fire breaks out. Father 
and daughter recognize each other in 
the confusion, and prefer to burn to 
death rather than live and face the mu- 
tual ignominy of their guilty knowledge. 
Laying all question of morbidity in the 
theme aside, the work is the crass pro- 
duction of an immature thinker. There 
is “situation” there, and nothing else— 
no reality, no plausibility, hardly even 
any possibility. And lest any rise up and 
proclaim the old, old argument: “But 
such a thing really did happen,” the 
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answer is: Many things are facts which 
are not the truth. A solitary fact does 
not represent truth to life. 

The Princess put this play on for its 
shocking situation, Theatres of this sort 
make a specialty of “shockers” of this 
sort. And therein the letter-writer has 
his just grievance. There is literally 
nothing to the “shocker.” It has no con- 
tent. It is as empty as a shell. It has 
no moral effect, either to laughter or 
to tears. It is as empty as irony and as 
shallow as a photograph. It means noth- 
ing, tells nothing, leaves nothing in your 
mind. It is mere situation and words, 
signifying nothing. “A Kiss in the 
Dark” told of a man whose eyes had 
been blinded by his sweetheart throwing 
vitriol into them. He lures her to his 
room and blinds her in the same way— 
then kisses her in triumph. What of 
it? Weak-hearted people were implored 
in the program to absent themselves 
during this terrible scene—to go into 
the other room and have some coffee. 
But the night I was there everyone 
seemed sound-hearted (and sound- 
headed). They stayed—and laughed. 
The impossibility of the thing was really 
comic. 

Another play told of a general catch- 
ing a spy in war-time. He gives the spy 
his revolver and tells him to go outside 
and shoot himself. After the spy does 
so—“My son!” says the general. Such 
stuff is simply clanking artifice, It be- 
longs in the category with those old 
sleep-walkers in the horror novels of 
our first novelist, Charles Brockden 
Brown, and with the lunatics kept in 
mysterious dungeons who used to go 
about fetching dismal groans out of 
their hollow bellies in the novels of the 
lady writers of the early Victorian 
period. The French are simple-minded 
children, who dote on the superficial 
and the obvious, and who in their 
naiveté, hanker for bloody bones and 
meaningless crimes much as children 
enjoy Bluebeard snicking off his wives’ 
heads. It is the immature mind which 
produces the “shockers,” and it is the 
immature mind which gets some sort of 
sensation from watching them. When 
the immature mind veers to morbidity, 
then the healthy man “cannot stomach 
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it.” But if the healthy man would also 
look at the stomach in his head he 
would see that it, if it doesn’t rebel, 
at least gets no nourishment from the 
shocker. 


A. GREAT deal of good writing can 
be done for such a stage as that 
of the Princess. Some has already been 
done, notably, “The Eternal Question,” 
by George Jean Nathan. I believe this 
was painlessly removed by the manage- 
ment, however, as under suspicion of 
having a thought concealed in it. But 
the good writing that the Princess can 
use with beneficial effect upon all, will 
be writing that is essentially psycholog- 
ical—to use a horrible German cuss- 
word, : 

People are interested in watching 
what a man and woman do when they 
are actuated by common motives, in- 
telligible to everyone who has gone at 
least part way through this puzzle called 
life. The motives must be common and 
intelligible; as soon as they become 
outré, as in the case of the vitriol- 
thrower, the audience cannot lay hands 
on them. The dilemmas of humanity in 
which fear and lust play their terrible 
parts can be dramatized for the Prin- 
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cess stage without any morbidity or 
shallow shockery. But just the human 
note and the dear old “human appeal” 
are exactly what is lacking in the Prin- 
cess shockers. The writer of such short 
plays as these must, of course, pack 
multum in parvo as meat is packed into 
an egg—but he must remember to put 
in meat, not sawdust soaked in blood. 
There are just two things you can do 
to the man in the theatre seat: you can 
touch his heart, or you can hit his head. 


‘The Princess management evidentl 


figures there isn’t time enough to touc 
his heart,—and this may be true,—but 
they are not going to make much im- 
pression on his head with a volley of 
toadstools plucked from the cozy cellar 
of the Chamber of Horrors. 

Give the kind pessimist a chance to 
show the comedy or the tragedy of the 
human fool—the comedy of the fool 
who put his trust in woman, or the 
tragedy of the fool who thought murder 
could wipe out a sin. The gamut is 
long and has many notes in it that can 
be struck. But let the stuff be human 
and have some moral in it. And please 
don’t ask me where you can find such 
plays. That is the business of those in 
the business. 
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WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE HE SAID THEN? 


“EE IS an open question,” says William Collier, “whether the married man had 
best take the blame upon himself after a quarrel with his wife, and endeavor to 
smooth matters over peaceably or not. Sometimes the wife is so snippy and indif- 
ferent after the poor man’s efforts that he regrets having taken this course. I 
knew a young couple to whom just this sort of thing happened. 
“They had been quarreling, and the young husband, regretting it and being 
anxious to ‘make up,’ brought home a little gift for the wife. 
“ ‘Edna,’ he called, as he came in, ‘come here. Aren’t you curious to know 


what is in this package?” 


“Oh, not very,’ replied Edna, belligerently, as she glanced at the package in 
question. ‘I rather think I can endure the strain.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, coaxingly, trying to win her to good humor, ‘it’s something for 
the one I love best in all the world. Now, guess!’ : 
_. “Indeed! sniffed Edna, as she started to leave the room. ‘I suppose, then, 
it’s that pair of new trousers you said you needed.’ ” 





ONE OF A SERIES OF TRUE-TO- 
THE-LIFE SHORT STORIES WRIT- 
TEN BY A WELL-KNOWN ACTOR 


By Reginald Barlow 


Editor’s Note: 


The author of this series of fiction stories, Reginald 


Barlow, is one of the Winthrop Ames players, and the son of Barlow, the famous 


minstrel. 


Except for the time he served in the British Army during the Boer 


War as a soldier of fortune, Mr. Barlow has been on the stage virtually all of his 
life; and most of these stories will be founded on his own experiences, or the ex- 


periences others have detailed to him. 


N EACH side of the “Opry 
i) | House,” firmly fastened to 
the wall, stood a pair of three- 


sheet billboards. They had stood just 
that way for twenty years, and for 
twenty years they had been gazed upon 
with delight or passed by with disdain 
and holy horror, according to the tem- 
per of the six hundred and fifty in- 
habitants of Bainbridge, Mass. 

On a bright but windy October morn- 
ing, “Hi” Hawkins was busy juggling 
a long paste-brush and some brightly 
colored lithographs. 

“Hi’s” progress along the straggling 
main street had gradually assumed the 
proportions of a parade, which included 
the entire juvenile population of Bain- 
bridge. 

The wind tried its level best to thwart 
“Hi” imhis efforts to affix the fluttering 
paper, but his dexterous manipulation 
of the long-handled brush not only de- 
feated the wind, but soon brought each 
and every piece into its place, thereby 
disclosing to the gaping group the fact 
that “Yate’s Comedy Company will 
appear next Monday evening and the 
balance of the weekin repertory of high- 
class plays, including the latest Broad- 


way successes. Refined vaudeville be- 
tween the acts. Prices, 1o—20 and 30 
Cents.” And, as a further inducement to 
take advantage of this “wonderful dra- 
matic event of the season,” the an- 
nouncement added that every lady ac- 
companied by a male purchaser of a 
thirty-cent ticket would positively be 
admitted free. 

Two young girls, each with an arm 
about the other’s waist, stood on 
the sidewalk gazing with wondering 
eyes. They were without hats, and the 
wind that bothered the bill-poster 
played with their long golden hair, toss- 
ing it about in tangled masses, but 
nevertheless making charming frames 
for thcir sweet, fresh, young faces. 

“What does that mean, Faith?” 
asked the younger. “That last part 
puzzles me.” 

“Tt means,” answered the elder, “that 
if you were my brother instead of my 
sister, we could both go to the show and 
get two reserved seats for thirty 
cents.” 

After a long silence, while they 
watched “Hi” complete his job, Tem- 
perance said abruptly: “Suppose I try 
it!” 
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“Try what?” 

“Why, try being a boy just for Mon- 
day night and take you to the show.” 

“You must be mad to think of such a 
thing,” said Faith with an attempt at 
middle-aged severity. “You a boy! The 
very idea! How on earth could you be 
a boy?” 

“With Jonathan’s clothes,” was the 
calm response. “They would just fit me. 
That old suit he left home when he went 
me to school is upstairs in the closet, 
and—” 

The older girl gave vent to a horrified 
gasp. “But you are sure to be rec- 
ognized.” 

“It'll be dark and I'll wear a cap 
pulled down over my eyes.” 

“You think, like an ostrich, that if 
your head is covered no one can see 
you. What are you going to do when 
you get inside the Opera House? Don’t 
you think they'll *have lights there! 
Some one is sure to recognize you!” 

“All right! Then I’ll take some other 
girl.” 

“Now you’re trying to make me jeal- 
ous,” pouted Faith. “I wouldn’t let you 
take any other girl—you know that. 
But there’s something else that you 
haven’t thought of: what about Aunt 
Maria?” 

“Oh, pshaw! It’s time enough to bid 
the devil good morning when you meet 
him,” quoted Temperance. “But it’s 
dinner time now, and if we don’t hurry 
we'll be late. Come on, Faith, let’s go! 
You know how much Aunt Maria likes 
to keep dinner warm for us.” 


HEN the girls reached the old- 


fashioned frame house _ they 
called home, they found Aunt Maria, 
an extremely sour and leather-faced in- 
dividual, whose obvious assault upon 
the innocent articles of food, combined 
with a ferocious expression, gave one 
the idea that she was making a repast 
of the remains of a mortal enemy. 
Faith’s “We’re sorry we're late, 
Aunty,” seemed to have no other effect 
than to redouble the old woman’s in- 
tensity as she jabbed and prodded and 
cut. 
“This is a nice time for you girls to 
be coming home to dinner.” She 
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snapped the words out. “A nice time! 
If your poor dear parents were alive 
you wouldn’t have dared to keep me 
waiting.” 

“But you’re not waiting, Aunt,” Tem- 
perance chuckled. “You're nearly 
finished.” 

When the meal was over, the dishes 
washed, and everything put away in 
apple-pie order, Temperance  tele- 
graphed a look to her sister which, be- 
ing read correctly, meant: “Let’s go 
upstairs.” 

After closing the door of their room 
very carefully, Temperance whispered, 
with an air of mystery, “Now I’m going 
to try being a boy for a while.” 

“Are you still thinking of that fool- 
ish idea of yours?” said Faith. 

“Still thinking of it? I’m just as full 
of it as a goose is with its stuffing. I’m 
keener for it now than ever. Aunt 
Maria’s crankiness would drive a girl 
to do almost anything!” Temperance 
answered as she _ unfastened her 
clothes. 

“No, Tem, you musn’t,” entreated 
Faith. “It’s an awful thing for you to 
do. Don’t do it. Please don’t!” 

Temperance turned her back toward 
her sister, assuming an expectant at- 
titude, and coaxingly asked, “Wont you 
please unhook me?” 

“I feel awful guilty—it makes me 
feel like a criminal,” objected Faith 
without offering to assist. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to commit 
the crime all by myself,” concluded 
Temperance. “If you wont help me, 
you don’t need to stand there and look 
at me as if I were about te be hanged. 
Go away and come back in fifteen min- 
utes and I'll show you your new 
brother.” 

“Do you really mean to do this?” 

“Of course I do!” She picked up her 
brother’s trousers and laughingly 
added, “I’m just crazy to put them on. 
Do you think they'll be too tight?” 

“Oh! Tem! Aren’t you awful! I’m 
going and I wont come back.” 

“Yes, you will,” she replied, as Faith 
solemnly walked to the door. “I'll bet 
you’ll_be back in five minutes.” 

Temperance, though not quite seven- 
teen, possessed sufficient knowledge of 
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her sex to know that a sense of curios- 
ity would overcome her sister’s scruples 
and that she would be back long before 
the allotted fifteen minutes had expired, 
and as a matter of fact, five of those 
minutes had scarcely passed before a 
gentle knock was heard on the door, ac- 
companied by a whispering voice ask- 
ing, “May I come in now?” 

“Wait a bit! Don’t open the door— 
I'll tell you when,” came the whispered 
response. 


FAITH waited. An overpowering de- 
sire to peep through the key-hole 
possessed her, but she refrained long 
enough to hear her sister’s voice, full 
of excitement, call to her, “Now! It’s 
all right. I’m ready!” 

She opened the door and entered, but 
to her amazement her sister was no- 
where to be seen, and, as she uttered a 
cry of astonishment, a neat, boyish fig- 
ure bounded out from behind the door 
and seized her round the waist and 
whirled her about like a dancing 
dervish. 

“Tem! Tem!” she cried. “Stop! Aunt 
Maria will hear you. Stop dancing about 
like a lunatic and let me look at you.” 

A wonderful combination of sex was 
charmingly suggested by the girl’s 
physique as she varied her poses before 
her sister. Her golden hair was par- 
tially hidden by her brother’s close-fit- 
ting golf cap, beneath which her 
gloriously blue ‘eyes danced roguishly, 
yet demurely. The figure was a tan- 
talizing inspiration, moulded by the 
hand of a fairy sculptor. The delicate 
symmetry of her limbs, the dainty out- 
lines from her high-arched instep to 
her slender waist, were delightfully en- 
hanced by the knickerbockers and stock- 
ings, a neat-fitting jacket, soft shirt 
and roll collar with flowing tie, which 
completed the costume. 

And then, between giggles, the two 
girls conspired as to the best means 
of bringing their adventure to a suc- 
cessful ending. 


AFIER the evening meal, which all 

New Englanders call supper, had 
been finished, and Aunt Maria had 
seated herself comfortably in a rocker 
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with her knitting in her lap, and finally 
adjusted her spectacles, Faith sudden- 
ly announced, “Oh, Aunt Maria, Tem 
and I are going to the show to-night.” 

The gaunt visage uttered never a 
sound. For a minute the silence was 
deathly. 

“Did you hear me, Aunt Maria? I 
said we are going to the show to-night,” 
the girl repeated. 

“T hear you,” she replied, tartly. 

“Well? Have you nothing to say? 
Don’t you think it’s all right?” 

“It may be all right and it may not 
be. How should I know? Why do you 
ask me—why don’t you ask yourself 
whether your poor dead father and 
mother would think it was all right ?” 

“T don’t think either Father or 
Mother would want to deprive us of 
enjoyment,” replied Faith. “Be a nice 
Aunty now and say that we may go 
to the show. Why—why don’t you 
come with us?” 

Faith knew that this invitation would 
never be accepted. Aunt Maria had in- 
herited from her Puritan forefathers a 
deep-seated antipathy for things the- 
atrical, 

“Me go to the show!”—with a hor- 
rified scream. ““Me? Well, I guess not!” 

“Oh, very well,” returned Faith. “We 
must get ready or we'll be late. Good- 
night, Aunty. We wont be late. But 
don’t sit up for us.” 


WHILE this conversation was go- 
ing on, Temperance had, mean- 

time, slipped upstairs and had begun 
to change her clothes, Faith arriving 
in time to give material aid in the trans- 
formation. When the effect was com- 
plete, Faith made a critical inspection 
from head to foot, turning her sister 
around to make sure that nothing was 
missing. After satisfying herself that 
everything was in its right place, she 
remarked : 

“You and Jonathan are as alike as 
two peas, except—” 

“Except what?” asked Temperance 
excitedly. 

“Your—er—limbs.” 

“What’s wrong with them? Aren’t 
they all right?” 
“Oh, yes!” answered Faith. “They’re 








all right, but they are much too pretty 
for a boy’s. They’re simply perfect.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” said the younger 
girl, relieved. “I thought perhaps I was 
bow-legged or something. Now hurry 
up, Faith; you see the time! Half past 
seven, and the show starts at eight. Go 
downstairs and see if Aunty’s out of 
the way, and if it’s all right. Click the 
latch on the kitchen door twice; then 
I'll know it’s safe and I’ll meet you at 
the front door.” 

A few minutes later, in response to 
Faith’s signal, Temperance carefully 
crept downstairs and joined her sister. 

“Faith, you’re as white as a sheet and 
trembling,’ remarked Temperance. 

“T’m scared to death,” confided Faith. 
“Let’s not go.” 

“Come on,” exclaimed Temperance 
firmly. “You can’t go back now.” And 
seizing her sister by the hand, she led 
her out on the road. 

As the two girls moved away in the 
direction of the Opera House, their 
spirits rose with every step—likewise 
their courage. The night was dark and 
misty, and the few lamps that Bain- 
bridge’s main street boasted, seemed to 
blink much more than usual, perhaps in 
consideration for our two little adven- 
turesses. Who knows? 

Temperance had become quite obliv- 
ious to the danger they ran and com- 
menced to whistle before they had gone 
half the distance. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t whistle, 
Tem! You'll attract attention,” cau- 
tioned Faith. 

A moment later they met two young 
men. One of them shouted, “Hello, 
Johnny.” 

The 
noticing. 

“Getting all swelled up ’cause you’re 
with your sister,” the boy called after 
them. “That’s all right—I’ll get you for 
that!” 

“They took you for Jonathan,’ 
Faith tremblingly. 

“Who was it?” asked Temperance. 
“T didn’t look at them.” 

“Tt was Joe Gaskell, and he’s the 
worst boy in town. I’m glad Jonathan 
is safe at school or there’d be a fight 
sure.” 


girls hurried on without 


’ 


said 
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The girls hurried on and shortly 
found themselves in front of the “Opry 
House.” Faith bought the ticket while 
ne waited in the shadows out- 
side. 

Then, with a confident grasp, Tem- 
perance took her sister’s arm and led 
her up the front steps. Before Faith 
could offer any resistance, Temperance 
had hurried her past “Hi’ Hawkins, 
putting the ticket into his hands with- 
es so much as bestowing a glance upon 

im. 

As they entered, the footlights rose 
and the house gradually darkened, but 
not before the sisters had safely settled 
themselves into two rear seats. They 
were about to witness “East Lynne.” 

For a time, at least, their fears were 
groundless, as the audience, a very 
small one, was already absorbed in the 
dramatic offering. . 

The curtain had gone up and the play 
had commenced. Aunt Cornelia’s cackle 
had finished and the servants were lined 
up to receive Lady Isabel and her hus- 
band, Archibald Carlyle, whose en- 
trance was hailed with delight by every- 
body, including the audience. 

“T don’t like Lady Isabel,’ whispered 
Faith. “Her mouth is full of gold 
teeth.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Tem- 
perance. “I think I’m going to like her ; 
she’s a pretty good actor.” 


"THE girls would have continued their 
criticism had not the curtain 
dropped on the first act, and the house 
lights forced Temperance to crouch 
down into her seat. The girls sat in 
silence, holding each other’s hands with 
a warm clasp until the curtain rose on 
the second act. 

When the curtain went up again 
showing a drawing-room much the 
worse for wear, the sisters breathlessly 
watched the development of Lady Isa- 
bel’s jealous attitude toward her hus- 
band, which culminated in her elope- 
ment with the handsome, dark and 
debonair Sir Francis Levison, leaving 
the husband and little Willie to finish 
the act in an agony of despair. 

When the third act was ended and 
Lady Isabel had scattered Levison’s 
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stage money all over the place and had 
thrown herself into a flood of make- 
believe tears across the crib which was 
supposed to contain the sleeping form 
of her illegitimate child, the girls’ 
faces wore an aspect of gravity. 

“Well! What do you think of that?” 
said Temperance. “Such a handsome 
fellow, too.. Wasn’t he awful to treat 
poor Lady Isabel like that? Ugh! I hate 
that man. I wouldn’t like to meet him in 
the dark, would you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He may be the 
nicest fellow in the world when he’s 
off the stage,” returned Faith. “There’s 
one thing,” she continued: “He’s the 
best actor in the whole troupe, and the 
best looking.” 

“Do you suppose Lady Isabel will go 
back to her husband in the next act?” 
inquired Temperance. 

“T don’t know. We'll see in a minute. 
There goes the curtain now,” answered 
Faith. 

The girls listened with mingled feel- 
ings as Barbara Hare, now the wife of 
Archibald Carlyle, sang the selfsame 
song in the selfsame position as Lady 
Isabel in the first act. They watched the 
agonized expression of Lady Isabel, 
disguised as Madame Vine, at seeing 
another woman in the arms of the man 
she had cruelly deserted, and when lit- 
tle Willie was brought in and intro- 
duced to his mother, believing her to be 
the new nurse, the husband’s near-rec- 
ognition of his runaway wife, and her 
final disclosure of her identity to the 
child, which ended the act, brought the 
girls to a realization that they were 
sobbing like two little children. 

“Oh! I do hope he’ll take her back,” 
sobbed Temperance. 

“How can he, silly? He’s married to 
Barbara Hare now,” answered Faith. 

“That’s so! What is she going to do 
then ?” 

“She’s got to die. I feel sure she must 
die in the next act—else, how can the 
play end happily?” asked Faith. 

“Aren’t they going to do anything to 
Sir Francis?” asked Temperance. “I 
want to see him get what’s coming to 
him. He’s a villain, all right.” 

“Of course, he’s a villain, Tem! But 
he’s only a stage villain, my dear, and 


that doesn’t mean anything. In real life 
the hero may be the bad man, and the 
bad man the hero, but this is only act- 
ing. You don’t suppose that because one 
man kills another on the stage he’s an 
actual murderer, do you?” 

“No, but this man makes it so real 
that I feel like—” 

“That’s because he’s a good actor. 
Besides—” 

But the rising curtain put an end to 
the discussion of this miniature Drama 
League. 

The painted street “drop” proved to 
be the arena where Sir Francis got 
“what was coming to him” at the hands 
of an invisible and scarcely audible mob 
which had supposedly chased him 
through the streets. Then followed the 
alleged comedy scene between him and 
Cornelia, aided and abetted by the vil- 
lage policeman, who was none. other 
than “Hi” Hawkins, the bill-poster, 
ticket-taker and general utility man, as 
well as property man. 

Temperance clapped her hands vig- 
orously and emitted gurgles of delight 
as the villain was marched off to prison 
to the tune of “The Rogues’ March,” 
which constituted the incidental music 
of the scene. 

“I’m glad they arrested him,” ex- 
claimed Temperance. 

“Sh!” cautioned Faith. 


"THE street ascended skyward, reveal- 

ing Madame Vine, or rather, Lady 
Isabel, lying on a death-bed which had, 
from its apparent newness, been bor- 
rowed from the village furniture store. 
An improvised moonlight, flickering 
through a window, fell upon her 
whitened face. The blue spectacles 
which had been her only disguise had 
been removed, thereby giving the erst- 
while husband an opportunity to recog- 
nize her. The scene that followed and 
ended with the lady’s death and the 
descent of the curtain, left the girls’ 
faces bathed in tears as they hurried 
to the doors and out into the cool night 
air. 

The sky had cleared and the moon 
shone brightly as the girls descended 
the steps of the “Opry House.” 

“Come on, Tem,” said Faith. “Let’s 
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walk fast so that we can avoid the 
crowd.” She seized her sister by the 
hand, and the journey homeward 
commenced. 

They had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance when Faith broke the silence by 
suddenly saying in a determined voice, 
“T’ve made up my mind. I’m going to 
be an actress.” 

Temperance laughed out loud. “How 
are you going to do that? What do you 
know about acting?” 

“I don’t know anything about it, but 
I’m going to do it just the same,” an- 
swered Faith. “It’s time I took up some- 
thing and I don’t know anything I’d 
rather be than an actress.” 

“You’re clever enough to be any- 
thing. But,” warned Temperance, “you 
know what they say—that if a girl 
wants to succeed on the stage she can’t 
be a good girl.” 

“T don’t care what they say,” returned 
Faith. “I’m going to be good and I’m 
going to succeed.” 

Just as the older of the girls was 
making this confident declaration the 
sound of some one rapidly approaching 
them struck their ears. 

“Tt’s Joe Gaskell, and some one else 
following,” whispered Temperance 
with a gasp of fright. 

“Let’s cross to the other side,” said 
Faith. “Maybe they'll pass on without 
seeing us.” 

As the girls quickly directed their 
footsteps toward the opposite side of 
the street, Temperance uttered a cry of 
dismay. “They’ve seen us already,” she 
said. 

The two ruffians had already begun 
to move diagonally across the street. 
Then the young brute called out: 

“Hello there, Johnny! What yer run- 
ning away for? Afraid some one might 
steal yer sister? Stop a minute and be 
sociable. I want to introduce a friend 
of mine.” 

The girls had increased their pace, 
but in a moment the two young men 
had come up on either side of them. A 
flickering street lamp revealed Tem- 
perance’s face Jong enough to make Joe 
exclaim: 

“Hello! This isn’t Johnny. It’s—say, 
Bill, look ahere what I’ve found: one 


of Johnny’s sisters with Johnny’s 
clothes on! Can you beat it?” 

Temperance was almost on the point 
of collapse when Faith placed herself 
between her and her tormentors. 

“Now you mind your own business 
and let us alone,” she commanded. 
“You'll get yourselves into trouble if 
you don’t.” 

“Oh! We'll let you alone, wont we, 
Bill?” 

“Yes we will—not,” was the jeering 
reply. “We'll let them go right home, 
but not yet.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Faith, 
an indefinable sense of terror in her 
voice. 

“T’'ll show you what I mean. Give us 
a kiss, little boy.” And his heavy hand 
fell on the shoulder of the masquerad- 
ing girl. In a flash, Temperance gave 
him a resounding slap on his face. 

“How dare you touch me, you 
brute!” she cried. But he grasped her 
wrists to prevent a further attack. 

“Gee! You're a gritty little devil, aint 
you?” snarled Gaskell. “Grab the other 
one and help yourself, Bill. I’m going 
to kiss this one in spite of hell!” With 
be he drew Temperance towards 

im. 

The terrified shriek that followed 
caused the young beast to hesitate; the 
fear of the coward was upon him; the 
fear that some one might have heard. 
His fear was well grounded, for the cry 
was immediately answered by a rich 
baritone “Hello!” and fast-moving feet 
coming toward them. 

The two ruffians looséned their hold 
on the girls and turned to face the new- 
comer, who by this time had come to a 
halt in front of them. His eyes were 
taking in the situation. 

“Well! What’s the trouble, 

irl?” 

Joe Gaskell, seeing there was but one 
person confronting him, and realizing 
that his companion was near him, imme- 
diately became courageous enough to 
order: “On your way, young feller! 
This is none of your business. We'll 
attend to this. So on your way, young 
feller.” 

“What do you mean, young feller?” 
replied the stranger, mimicking Joe’s 


little 
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manner of speech. “Perhaps I’m old 
enough to take care of myself and call 
any of your bluffs!” 

“Ts that so?” sneered the bully. He 
started a punch in the direction of the 
new arrival’s face. The newcomer neat- 
ly sidestepped and sent in a McCoy 
corkscrew which landed with a crash 
squarely on the point of Joe’s jaw, 
crumpling him up like a broken kite. 
Bill got a left full between the eyes as 
he advanced to take up the job where 
Joe so suddenly left off. 

The stranger brought the two bullies 
to a real sense of what was going on 
by a succession of well directed kicks, 
which were landed with such precision 
that the two were glad to scramble to 
their feet and beat a hasty retreat. 

“Well!” exclaimed the conqueror 
good-humoredly. “What was all the 
trouble about anyhow ?” 

“My—my brother and I were com- 
ing home from the show and these two 
fellows insulted us because—” 

“Because what?” queried 
stranger. 

“Because—because—that 
swered Faith falteringly. 

“Say! Why doesn’t your brother say 
something. Is he deaf and dumb?” 

“Oh! No sir! He can speak, but— 
he’s bashful and he thanks you very 
much for your interference in our be- 
half, don’t you, Jonathan ?” 

The “boy” exhibited his feelings of 
gratitude by vigorously nodding his 
head. Meantimé, Faith had been care- 
fully studying the face of their rescuer. 
He was a tall and slender man, his un- 
covered head showing a mass of thick, 
wavy, black hair, slightly tinged with 
gray at the temples. His smooth- 
shaven, pale face with its ever-varying 
expression and careworn lines, baffled 
a correct idea as to the man’s char- 
acter. 

Faith could not have told why, that 
night, but she knew she felt that she 
liked the hero of the recent combat; she 
realized that here was a complex per- 
sonality, a warm-hearted, impulsive 
man, full of benevolence and charity for 
his fellow men, with kindliness in his 
eyes and courtliness in his manner. 
And yet, there were momentary flashes 


the 


is—”’ an- 
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that swept across his features that 
might proceed from good or evil, that 
made you think he had nothing but 
contempt for his fellow creatures. 


PAITH was puzzled and fascinated; 
she could not understand this dual 
entity. Was he a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde? Why did the shadows continual- 
ly chase the sunbeams across his face? 
The girl’s analysis was brought to a 
sudden end by the sound of his cultured 
voice asking: 

“How far do you have to go?” 

“About ten minutes’ walk down that 
way,” answered Faith, pointing in the 
direction of home. 

The stranger’s eyes followed the line 
of the pointed finger. “I guess I’d bet- 
ter walk with you. Those fellows might 
bother you again. I need a walk, any- 
how.” And the three started along the 
road, Faith and Temperance with arms 
tightly locked, and the stranger on 
Faith’s left, swinging along with easy 
strides, 

“Before we go any further, I think 
introductions are in order,” he said. 
“It wouldn’t do for you to be seen 
walking with a strange man, so we'd 
better become acquainted. Then you 
wont be walking with a stranger. My 
name is Reginald Bascom. My friends 
call me Rex for short. What’s yours?” 

“My name is Faith Putnam, and this 
is my brother Jonathan,” was the 
response. 

“T’m very glad to know you, Miss 
Putnam and—er—Master Putnam.” 

Faith hurried to draw his attention to 
herself. “Do you belong in Bainbridge, 
Mr. Bascom?” 

“Heaven forbid! No. I’m here with 
Yate’s Comedy Company, playing at 
the Opera House this week.” 

Faith fairly tingled with excitement 
at this piece of intelligence. Here she 
was, talking to a real, live actor; here 
was a man that could tell her how to 
realize her new ambition. 

“T had no idea you were an actor, Mr. 
Bascom. Which part did you play to- 
night ?” 

“T played the villain. For some rea- 
son, known only to the managers, I am 
always cast for heavies. If they’d only 
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give me a chance I’d show ’em what 
I could do with the leads, but that’s one 
of the peculiarities of this profession. 
They never want to let you do the parts 
that you know you are best in. When 
they once get you doing a certain line 
of parts they never cast you for any- 
thing else. Once a stage villain, always 
a stage villain. That’s their motto.” 

“But,” said Faith, “you seem such a 
different person from Sir Francis Levi- 
son, You're not a bit like him now. I 
didn’t like him, but I~” 

“Thank you, Miss Putnam. That’s 
the finest compliment you could pay 
me—and I—” 

“Mr. Bascom,” interrupted Faith, 
“what chance would I have of being a 
successful actress? I have made up my 
mind to try it.” 

“About as much chance as a snowball 
in—excuse me—no chance at all, unless 
you possess one of three things—talent, 
money, or pull! I take it you have 
neither, so my advice is—don’t.” 

“But, Mr. Bascom, I feel sure that I 
could succeed.” 

“Yes, so have hundreds of others 
who have found it the hardest road in 
the world to travel. You stay right 
here, little girl. The stage is over- 
crowded with country girls suffering 
from the dramatic or musical comedy 
fever, girls that can never be anything 
else than mere pawns in the game of 
theatricals. So you take my advice and 
at least wait awhile. Give yourself 
time to think it over. In the meantime 
will you let me write to you once in a 
while? I would like to know you better 
and—may I say it?—I’d like you to 
know me better.” 

The actor’s words carried so much 
conviction that Faith felt that all her 
notions of becoming a Broadway star 
were of the dream order and in their 
stead had come an indescribable some- 
thing in her heart and mind that led her 
to say, “Indeed, I would like to know 
you very much better, Mr. Bascom.” 

“And I may see you again before 
we leave town?” asked the actor, with 
that assurance so characteristic of his 
class—a class that seem to have that 
rare faculty of making people feel at 
ease. 


“Why, of course you may, Mr. Bas- 
com,” said Faith, falling deeper every 
minute. 

“All right then. I’ll meet you after 
the matinée to-morrow and we can go 
for a walk and—what! 
already ?” 


This last question was brought about Z 
through Temperance’s having drawn ~ 


her sister toward the house, which they 
had reached by this time. 

“This is where we live,” said Faith. 

“Good-night, Mr. Bascom. Thank 
you very much. We shall never be able 
to repay your kindness.” These were the 
first words he had heard Temperance 
speak. 

“Good-night, Miss Putnam. And you 


~ 


we 


Home — 


can repay my kindness right now if you — 


will allow me to wish you a very good 
night, Miss Johnny.” And with doffed 
hat and courtly bow he left them. 

“Don’t you think,” said Faith after 
the girls had restlessly tossed about in 
their bed under the sloping roof, 
“don’t you think it was nice and gen- 
tlemanly of him not to notice that you 
were wearing—them—until it was time 
to leave us. I think he acted like one of 
the knights of old.” 

“The knights of old would never 
have noticed them at all,” answered 
Temperance sleepily. “Anyway, he’s 
not.a knight—he’s only an actor.” 

“That may be, but he’s a gentleman. 
Didn’t he save us from Joe Gaskell like 
a true knight?” : 

“What’s the matter with you, Faith? 
Is this a case of love at first sight?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “‘Per- 
haps it is.” 

“Well, don’t be a goose. Go to sle 
and forget it. I’m half asleep now. 

The next afternoon saw Faith and 
her actor knight walking along a coun- 
try road, and when he left her at the 
front gate of her home he kissed her 
hand. The next afternoon saw an exact 
repetition, with the exception of the 
kiss: that commodity of love had been 
transferred from her hand to her lips— 
actors are such rapid love-makers! 

Two weeks later found Faith a mem- 
ber of Yate’s Comedy Company, not 
as an actress, however, but as an actor’s 
wife, She had married the stage villain. 





Unconsidered 


Triftles 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“Anes <4 


snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,”” 


—Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


TEA 

S I write, French and German 
cannon thunder over the 
| waters of the North sea; Ger- 
man columns are marching through the 
defiles of Luxemburg to Longwy, the 
iron gate of France, while the French 
in turn are penetrating the mountainous 
marches of southern Germany. The 
Tsar, sending secret orders from his 
_ gray palace in St. Petersburg, slowly 
masses his armed hordes on the Kaiser’s 
eastern frontier. 

Outside New York harbor, just be- 
- yond the summer homes on the Jersey 
coast, two English cruisers, two Ger- 
man cruisers and, it is reported, two 
Frenchmen are playing a game of hide 
and seek, the Germans waiting to catch 
the first ship belonging to one of the 
other two that comes out of the Hud- 
son River, the Frenchmen and the 
Englishmen waiting to pounce like hun- 
gry vultures on any one of the magnifi- 
cent German liners, should one of them 
so much as show her nose around the 
bow of the Sandy Hook light-ship. 

Secretary Bryan has disappointedly 
given up his summer series of lectures 
on the Chautauqua circuit. President 
Wilson, -the greatest neutrality expert 
our beloved land has ever owned, is 
informing the European nations that we 
are neutral. (Would to God we had a 
government with a little more sex, how- 
ever!) Mexico is getting straightened 
out after her little embroglio, and I 
have just learned that the New York 
banks are refusing to cash out-of-town 








checks except on a four-days-for-col- 
lection basis. Which makes it nice for 
me. All of my money comes from the 
West, like the English peerage’s. 

Only God, who never tells, knows 
what will have happened by the time 
you see these lines, dear Reader; but 
at the present moment I can say that 
I think it would be more advantageous 
to be in Europe than here, if this 
bloomin’ war is going to last. We’re 
giving up the money and are not getting 
a bit of excitement out of it. 

Therefore it is decreed that in order 
to drown my longing to travel afar and 
see the smoke, the flame and the terror 
of war, the roaring of its cannon, the 
horror of its dead, and all. its ghastly 
gloriousness, I must quietly slip away 
into some café and order for -myself 
the gentle nepenthe of tea. 

I prefer a Chinese restaurant for this 
rite of homage to the god Oblivion. As 
the yellow-skinned Celestial, soft-footed, 
almond-eyed, given much to looking 
and listening but little to talking, brings 
me a pot around which crawls a blue 
dragon, and the delicate little cups, their 
chaste purposefulness untrammeled by 
such cluttering nuisances as saucers and 
spoons, I give myself up to dreams of 
another world than that of iron hearted 
Europe, which pretending to worship 
the Prince of Peace, in truth is Mars’ 
high priest. 

With the taste of the tea, subtle of 
meadows beyond the blue Pacific, I 
hear the tinkling caravan bells of the 
camels that traverse the wilderness 
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from Pekin to Irkutsk, carrying great 
bales, ideographed each with a fantastic 
letter, containing the one act of mercy 
Russia extends to her exiles in Siberia 
—tea! : 

I see the colorful bazaars of the cities 
of the old Middle Kingdom, the white 
and grays of the merchants and the 
coolies, the shimmering silken yellows 
of the mandarins. It is the New China 
now, yet it is the old China, unending, 
unchanging, undying, a portent kept in 
the womb of Time for numberless cen- 
turies to come to the birth of Universal 
power at such time as Fate decrees, and 
of which as yet we cannot even dream. 

China—and tea. What gift is greater 
than that of tea, and what a debt we 
owe the Chinese for its intreduction 
amongst us! Without tea these United 
States would now be a part of the Em- 
pire drawn into the European war by 
the articles of the Triple Entente; with- 
out tea much brilliant conversation 
amongst the wits and geniuses of Eng- 
land, Russia and America would have 
been lost, for what greater stimulant 
to wit is there than that gentle beverage 
which soothes only and does not mad- 
den, that goodly wine of China which is 
the one wine we may put into our 
mouths that does not steal our minds 
away? 

And when the imagination liable to 
high voltage spots, has fallen to the 
deadly lure of alcohol early in the day, 
and picked therefrom a headache, un- 
happiness and a feeling of cosmic dis- 
content, what more quickly dilutes the 
poison, rests the troubled corpuscles and 
smoothes out the wrinkles of a rebel- 
ling soul than a distillation of those del- 
icate, fragrant leaves, brewed by an 
artist, and placed in a cup worthy of 
being one of the many over which Wu 
Ting Fang himself has- smiled as his 
satiric soul framed an undying epigram 
to be immortal in the drawing rooms 
of Washington. 


Would it have been possible for Con- . 


fucius to have been Confucius without 
a cup of tea? The supposition is un- 
reasonable. Verily, the Chinese speak 
well when they relate the legend of 
their land that tea was a gift of the 
High Gods to strengthen unstable man. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES 


China, thy silks are beautiful; but 
we bless thee for thy tea! 


THE END OF THE RECESS 


"THE quietude of summer alo 

Broadway is coming to an end. Wit 
wars and rumors of wars in Europe, © 
come also the roar of the Theatre’s 
opening guns, loaded not with powder 
and shrapnel, but with printer’s ink 
and hand-bills, and eight-sheets and 
full-stands of wondrous and divers 
colors. 

David Belasco has presented his first — 
offering of the season, a farce called 
“The Vanishing Bride,” at Asbury 
Park, to what appeared to be an en- 
thusiastic audience. William Harris, 
yr elated by the success of “The Mis- 
eading Lady” in New York and Boston, 
is planning the production of several 
new plays. New York is still panting 
for “Twin Beds,” which has already 
been produced in the West ; the advance 
agents are finding out whether or not 
anyone wants them for the ensuing 
season, and the rank and file of actors 
and actresses are finding out the same. 

In the meantime, plays are being 
written and sent into the New York 
managers’ offices literally by hundreds 
of thousands. Winthrop Ames, pro- 
prietor of the World’s Greatest Play 
Contest (courtesy F. P. A.), is preserv- 
ing his usual Sphinxlike attitude on 
the subject of conversation. We under- 
stand, however, that the best play sub- 
mitted in the contest was written by 
some lady in some remote town never 
before dreamt of as a seat of dramatic 
learning. 

It is strange how these things happen. 
We've never yet discovered where 
Homer was born, 

The recess is nearly over. The man- 
agers are on the crouch. Soon the lights 
will flare forth from a hundred the- 
atres again, and by the time the first 
cold snap comes, Broadway will again 
be in good sooth the Great White Way, 
the center and heart of the entertain- 
ment of a continent. 

The Shuberts have already had one 
failure, the result of “opening cold” in 
New York, which means putting a play 
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on for the New York public immedi- 
ately upon its last rehearsal, instead of 
“trying it out” in one or five of the 
many smaller cities scattered about this 
Section of the country. The result of 
the failure is that, as I strike the black 
and white keys which convey what is 
in my mind to you, the cast of the play 
is being changed, and the proprietors 
are fighting in the last ditch, hoping to 
turn, by a last clutch at Fortune, dis- 
aster into triumph. Whether or not 
“Apartment 12-K” will still be on the 
boards when you read this, remains to 
be seen. One thing is certain: if it were 
to be “chopped” properly, it would turn 
into a ripping forty-minute farce—but 
ah, what the poor playwright must have 
suffered on that opening night! 

Incidentally, upon the announcement 
of the production of this farce, the Shu- 
berts were accused by the antagonistic 
corner of the Syndicate of having 
stolen the plot of “Twin Beds,” written 
by Margaret Mayo. 

Considering the fact that every 
French farce ever written, and every 
farce modeled upon the French variety 
must have a bed somewhere in it, the 
original gentleman who had his basic 
idea stolen probably died some centuries 
before the Roman conquest of Gaul. 

Be that as it may, the excitement was 
great while it lasted. There were whis- 
pers of dynamite, plots and all kinds 
of things. It is refreshing how seriously 
the theatrical world takes itself. Be the 
public what it may, there is nothing 
blasé about the managers. 


THE SUBWAY 


| WAS greatly flattered the other day 
by the remark of a very pretty little 
lady to the effect that if I only had 
wings on my heels I would be a Mer- 
cury. It might be that she referred to 
my proclivities for stealing copy, for 
Mercury (as well as being the sign un- 
der which Autolycus and his father 
were born) is the patron god of thieves 
as well as of Postal Telegraph, Western 
Union and all other messenger boys. 

I took her reference, however, as 
being to my slim but graceful figure, 
which was highly accentuated this sum- 
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mer by a beautiful check suit my pet 
tailor cut so as to show my Mercurial 
figger at its slimmest advantage (or 
disadvantage, if you happen to be a 
Turk and admire fat). 

My beautiful little charmer, who 

comes from the South, which gives its 
femininity a softness of speech un- 
known to the frozen North, is fas- 
cinated by our justly celebrated Sub- 
way. . 
Having been here over a year and a 
half now, I have become a native New 
Yorker, although not, as a friend of 
mine- with red hair and a seven and a 
half head in Los Angeles would believe, 
a professional one, and the Subway has 
become something which I do not use 
in the summer time except when funds 
are too low for taxicabs and I am in 
an unusual hurry. 

To the wanderer into Manhattan who 
has come from the interior where: hu- 
manity rides gaily on trolley cars, the 
Subway is a wondrous and terrific 
thing. In Boston they have one which 
is simply a hole in the ground through 
which street-cars and elevated trains 
run under the Common so as not to 
desecrate that holy place with the noise 
of their going; but in New York, the 
Subway is a railway system the trains 
of which run as fast as the express 
trains on the New York Central, the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
or the Pennsylvania, and a good deal 
faster than the trains of certain rail- 
road companies out West, the names of 
which, out of a feeling of charity, I 
will not mention. 

The signaling system in the Subway 
is one of the most marvelous things of 
its kind in the world. I have learned to 
tell, when I am on an express nearing 
a station at which I can change to a lo- 
cal, how far ahead the local train we 
ought to pick up and catch at the sta- 
tion is, by the color of the lights along 
the tracks. If they are green, the 
chances are the Mick who sends my 
train along and around the curve under 
Times Square at the rate of about sixty 
miles an hour is going to miss it; if 
the light is yellowish pink, we’ll prob- 
ably get it at Grand Central; if it’s red, 
the train itself will appear, in a mo- 
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ment, in a blinding succession of 
flashes. . 

Dorothy (that is the little Florida 
beauty’s name, and so apropos! — it 
is Greek for “a gift of the gods,”) 
tells me that the first time she rode in 
the Subway she hated to leave it. The 
trains seemed to be going at a speed of 
several hundred miles an hour, and it 
was an exhilarating spectacle to fly by 
the long white stone platforms and rows 
of pillars of the stations on an express 
bound for, say, 242nd Street and Van 
Cortlandt Park. (The Chicagoan who 
realizes that 1ooth Street in his City 
is on the Indiana State Line ought to 
appreciate the distance that train trav- 
els.) 

And to go tearing down-town through 
the tube till suddenly the train stops 
ata narrow station and the magic words 
“Wall Street” appear upon the porcelain 
tiled wall of a certain station has a 
magic to it. There is a power in that 
name which Shakespeare never dreamt 
of when he had Juliet dilate to Romeo 
from her “second story front” apart- 
ment window on the subject of the 
vainness of names. 

In fact, the Subway with its speed, 
its roars, its flashings by and its multi- 
tudes, is intoxicating, stimulating, amaz- 
ingly a new experience to the one who 
tears along under the City in one of 
its steel trains for the first time. 

It is, in fact, one of the psychological 
factors in that intangible yet all pow- 
erful force of existence in Manhattan, 
which formulates characters, ruins 
dross, refines gold and leaves the indeli- 
ble stamp of its impress upon the soul 
of every human being who comes in 
contact with it, and is known to the 
world at large as— 


THE WHITE LIGHTS 


AND what are The White Lights? 
No American is living but has 
heard of them. From Perry, Florida, 
to Tower, Minnesota, they represent 
in the mind’s eye of every cracker and 
lumber-jack alive a great street at mid- 
night, shining with incandescent electric 
globes, aglow with theatres, riotous 
with the color of the garments of fair 


women, flashing with the jewels of the 
wives, the daughters and the mistresses 
of the merchant princes of the Repub- 
lic, and glamorous by whispers and the 
legends and tales that are told of its 
gorgeous evil. 

That is not The White Lights, how- 
ever. The street is Broadway. The lights 
themselves are frequently ad’s for 
chewing gum, for a feature writer of a 
newspaper, a new kind of automobile 
tire, or for the self-glorification of the 
ubiquitous Loew, New York’s motion- 
picture magnate. The theatres, of 
course, have their many glowing lights; 
but they are under the cold business 
management of a Stuffy Davis or an 
Eddie Pidgeon, practical gentlemen of 
the publicity world to whom midnight 
lighting is only a fixed charge to ap- 
pear, week by week and month by 
month, against the box-office statement, 
that sensitive but coldly truthful barom- 
eter which registers the beat of the pub- 
lic pulse to the watching eye of the man- 
ager as does nothing else in all this 
wide world, for praise is only praise 
but theatre tickets cost money. 

What are The White Lights? I will 
amend the question to read—What is 
The White Lights? 

The White Lights is a psychological 
condition. It is the point of view of 
Times Square. It is the revolt against 
New England; the revolt against Perry, 
Florida ; the revolt against Tower, Min- 
nesota; the revolt against early General 
Grant architecture, Calvinistic ethics 
and prunes. It is opposed to the neutral 
and the commonplace, the unexciting, 
the unadventurous, the mediocre. The 
children of The White Lights are 
Dionysiacs. What is a Dionysiac? A 
Dionysiac is an extremist. The White 
Lights is the extreme frame of mind— 
just as Presbyterianism is an extreme 
frame of mind. 

Times Square, or as it was in the 
days before the advent of the Times 
Building and its conning tower, Long- 
acre Square, is commonly considered 
the rendezvous and the home of the 
Dionysiacs. It is a rendezvous which 
has succeeded that of Thirty-fourth 
Street, which succeeded Twenty-third 
Street, which succeeded Fourteenth 


- 
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Street, which succeeded the Bowery, 
and before the Bowery was nothing 
that now is. 

The habitat of the Dionysiacs is 
West Forty-seventh Street between 
Times Square and Sixth Avenue. To 
‘the Westerner coming in from associa- 
tions with the material representations 
of civic psychologies as presented by 
the architecture of various streets in the 
Western cities, West Forty-seventh pre- 
sents an aspect of staid and solid 
grandeur that is hard to describe. Its 
hotels are magnificent properties, built 
of stone, heavily fagaded and decorated 
with carved griffins, or with the arms 
of Flanders, of Holland or of Belgium, 
for the buildings were built in the main 
by a New Yorker of Flemish extrac- 
tion. The famous New York entrance, 
which the visitor first derides, then ad- 
mits to be worth the price paid for it, 
is conspicuous. There is an air of expen- 
Sive picturesqueness about the street. 
Beautiful women are to be seen on the 
streets, in motor cars, in taxicabs, stand- 
ing on the stoops of the hotels, talking, 
or inquisitively glancing at the Rectory 
entrance of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin (thus do opposites attract!), 
which is the very, very highest Angli- 
can Church in all New York. 

It has been said by strict doctrin- 
arians that West Forty-seventh Street 
is somewhat immoral. The word im- 
moral is a matter of discussion. Speak- 
ing strictly, West Forty-seventh Street 
is not immoral. Its moral code is some- 
what different from that of Perry or 
Tower, it is true; but then the ques- 
tion is whether West Forty-seventh 
Street hasn’t as much right to its code of 
morals as Tower and Perry have to 
theirs. 

In Turkey it is considered most im- 
moral for a woman to exhibit either 
her face, her bosom or her legs in pub- 
lic places. We consider the Turks at 
the best barbarians, and when they do 
something we particularly dislike, re- 
fer to them quite frankly as savages. 
In NewYork, which is steam-heated 
within and ocean-breezed without, the 
women bare their faces, their bosoms 
and their legs, and-we consider our- 
selves as the most civilized race of 
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people in the world. I have often won- 
dered. just what meaning a Turk gets 
out of the word civilization. It must be 
a puzzle to him, for he invariably finds 
that when the European or American 
artist depicts savages, he depicts them 
in a considerable degree of undress as 
one of the ear-marks, so to speak, of 
their savagery, whereas the Turk and 
his four wives wear much more than 
does the one wife of the white man. 

It is a street of beautiful women 
(as some one said, “Forty-seventh is a 
well-kept street of well-kept women’’). 
And as are the women, of course so are 
the men. The New York men do not 
spend hours before a mirror to achieve 
a certain point of perfection in dress; 
neither are they effeminate; they simply 
go on the principle, “Why dress.in a 
gunny-sack when you can dress in fine 
linen and cloth of gold?” Why be a 
tramp when you can be a prince, at least 
in appearance, which is about all any 
prince is these days, anyhow. 

Of course there are a few things 
about the street that shock you. The 
reason is because they don’t agree with 
your opinions. 

You may be assured, by the way, that 
the good people of Eighty-eighth Street 
are just as much shocked by and just 
as ignorant of the point of view of 
the Dionysiacs of West Forty-seventh 
Street as are the people of Perry and 
Tower. More so, perhaps, for there is 
nothing so prim in all the world as a 
prim New Yorker. 

These people who are supposed to be 
a scandal to the people of their own 
city who’ live a more conservative life, 
are they worse sinners? It seems to 
me that Dante put the hypocrites in the 
lowest pit of the Inferno, and I am 
sure that in regard to matters of morals, 
we Americans are the most hypocriti- 
cal people alive. We make laws to hide 
our actions from the world, not to be 
obeyed. We pretend to be very proper; 
but the denizens of The White Lights 
know that the visitors from the outside 
are really the ones whose carousals give 
the light-hearted community its bad 
name. 

Your Dionysiac is a good Parisian. 
If he is good, he is simply good, and 
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makes no bones about it, one way or the 
other. If he is bad, he makes no bones 
about it one way or the other. The good 
one does not judge the other for being 
bad nor the bad one ridicule the good- 
ness of his brother. 

Outsiders who manage to come into 
the land of the Dionysiacs are shocked 
by their apparent lack of shame. They 
admit they are not saints. 

Shame! What is shame? It is mod- 
esty putting out the lights to sin in the 
dark: it is the man who objects to the 
institution of the confessional because 
he is too much of a coward to tell what 
he is too weak to refrain from doing. 

Is evil any better that is done in the 
darkness than evil which is done in the 
broad daylight? 

And you people of the small cities 
and of the small towns, look to the 
cataract in your own eyes before you 
whisper of the mote in Manhattan’s. 
I have lived in many cities. I have seen 
the government of the city of Chicago, 
which had segregated its unmatchably 
miserable scarlet women and protected 
them for years in their hovels, sud- 
denly become frightened at a threat of 
graft-exposure and close the doors of 
the places, casting the miserable women 
out on the streets to starve or to be 
flung into jail for breaking the law 
which prohibits street soliciting. Was 
that justice? Was that morality? It was 
cowardice, nothing else. And the cities 
of the South—overrun with a race of 
mulattoes, yet much of the criticism of 
New York comes from the South. And 
Cleveland, the Y. M. C. A. governed, 
which I remember as harboring a slat- 
tern tenderloin more debased even than 
that of Gary, Ind., a town of thirty 
thousand people and of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per annum of 
graft. 

But, you say, that is the disgusting 
part of it all: New York flaunts her 
evil to the world—the others try to hide 
it. New York allows people to do as 
they please as long as they do not in- 
jure other people. That is as far as 
penal law has a right to go. Jesting 
Pilate asked the doomed Christ: 
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“What is truth?” and waited not for 
an answer, I ask you: 

“What is evil?” and I will not wait 
for an answer either. I will answer it 
for you. Evil is the perversion of some- 
thing good, and the perversion of a 
thing means turning it aside from the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Therefore, you childish American 
wives, the barren passion you hoard 
and long for, which you make barren 
through selfishness and love of money 
and comfort, you are committing the 
triple sin of the flesh, murder and 
hypocrisy. The Dionysiac at the worst, 
sins in the flesh, scorning hypocrisy. 

Ah, but this is getting too serious for 
a conservatist! It is late afternoon. In 
another hour, the sun will set beyond 
the Jersey marshes, and darkness will 
come up out of the Atlantic. From 
Columbus Circle to Madison Square 
Broadway will become a flashing lane of 
lights, and the world will walk its pave- 
ments. 

New York is to-night the only one 
of the great metropoli of the world 
which is not menaced by an hostile 
army, and it seems_as though its lights 
shine brighter and the air is softer 
because it has become a city of refuge, 
a haven for the fleeing. Numbers of 
ships are lying in the sanctuary of her 
spacious harbor, fearful to set out upon 
the ocean for fear_of the enemy. 

Europe has blazed into war. We are 
at peace with Europe and with our- 
selves. Why? 

Because we have dealt fairly and 
above-board with the world, while a 
power in Europe has lied and dealt 
falsely and broken treaties. 

Let The White Lights shine! Let 
them shine through the souls of men 
and women. It is only miean spirits who 
shrink from the light. 


IMPRESSIONS DU THEATRE 


“ A PARTMENT 12-K”—A Winter 

Garden chorus girl smoking a 
Turkish cigarette in a Chinese temple. 

“The Vanishing Bride”—The twelve 
tribes of Israel with Christian names. 








Drina Gets 
Her Chance 


A SHORT STORY OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
AN WHO LONGED FOR BROADWAY 


By Bab 





IHE name of Drina Devine was 
| sy unknown to Broadway, but - 
| was beloved by Californians 


as ‘the star from time to time of nearly 
every big stock company of the golden 
West. Drina had ambition—wide, 
boundless. And her ambition was backed 
by a round, rich voice, a magnetic per- 
sonality, height, glint-gold hair, and a 
pair of haunting dark eyes. She saw no 
reason, looking back over her trium- 
phantly successful Western career, why 
Manhattan should not receive her with 
open arms, blaze forth her name, and ac- 
cord her the unstinted adulation meted 
out to the chosen few who awake Man- 
hattan’s passion for youth, beauty and 
temperament. She had worked hard for 
her foothold in the West, played every- 
thing well—from slavey to society 
queen; she was willing, afire, to work 
harder in the East, to shut out every- 
thing but work, to become a slave to 
the whims and caprices of the country’s 
most capricious public. 

So it was in a mood of wild elation 
that she dashed into the theatre in Los 
Angeles and waved the telegram at 
Robin Addison, the handsome and at- 
tractive leading man. “Joy!” she ex- 
ulted. “Joy! Broadway has opened to 
me! Just a crack—but wide enough to 
step in!-Read! Reflect! Listen!” She 
thrust the telegram into his hand, 
pulled it away before he had time to 
read it; and, holding it high before 
her, declaimed in her fullest tones: 
“Clippings and photo’s satisfactory. 
Salary a hundred per. Report Bronx 
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Stock House week after next.’” She 
spun close to Robin Addison, “Leading 
lady in a New York stock company!” 
she triumphed. “Only forty minutes to 
get downtown! Only a subway ride to 
Times Square! Congratulate me, 
Rob!” 

“I would,” he said, eyes on her 
fresh, curling lips, “if the thought of 
Times Square brought to mind pleas- 
anter things. The New York I left be- 
hind me doesn’t call me back. We 
breathe, out here. Back there, we pant. 
We can stretch, out here. Back there, 
we're grudged an arm’s length. I’d con- 
gratulate you—and myself—if you'd 
tear up that obnoxious scrap of yellow 
paper and deign further to enslave 
your slaves out here. You’re happy out 
here, Drina girl. Be careful. Happiness 
isn’t easy to get hold of.” 

“Neither is this,”—caressing the tele- 
gram. “Don’t be a kill-joy, Rob. I know 
what’s eating you. You’re in love with 
me, and you don’t want to lose me.” 

“Guilty,” he admitted, catching both 
of her hands in his. “I do love you, 
Drina—more than I ever thought I 
could love any woman. You’re pulling 
me higher every day. If you go to New 
York, I’ll drop with a bang. If you stay 
out here—” His expression deepened; 
his grip on her hands tightened; he 
looked steadily into her eyes. “If you 
os make a big thing out of 
ife. 

She pulled her eyes away from his. 
“Then I_certainly sha’n’t stay,” she 
laughed. “I don’t want to see you star, 
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while I stick in the mud of leading- 
ladyship.” 

“Don’t stick there,” he flung back. 
“Marry me, and run a home and take 
care of kids. That’s what you were 
made for, Drina girl.” 

“Glory!” She shuddered. “Under- 
neath your heroic make-up, you’re just 
a plain, plodding, everyday husband.” 

“Wipe off your make-up,” he re- 
torted, “and see what you find.” 

“Just a selfish, soulless, sordid, em- 
bryo star!” she said. “I’m Bohemian, 
erratic, spoiled, eaten up with personal 
ambition. I can’t cook—except on,a 
chafing-dish. I hate my meals at reg- 
ular hours. Darning socks and sewing 
on shirt buttons—glory! As a wife, be- 
lieve me, I’d be a fizzle.” She laughed 
delightfully, and snapped her white 
fingers in his face. “So cork down your 
emotions, Rob. You’re all right, and 
I'm bully fond of you. But when it 
comes to love in a cottage—or a castle 
—change the subject! I’ve angled per- 
sistently for this New York engage- 
ment, and now that the fish is landed 
I want to scale and fry it. I want to 
gobble it up, even to its juicy little 
bones.” 

“Fish bones in your throat?” He 
grimaced, swerving to his habitual 
lightness. “That is going some! Very 
well. Pull in your haul. Throw out 
more lines. But don’t ask me to con- 
gratulate you for preferring fish bones 
to me.” 

As the rest of the company arrived 
fdr the rehearsal and read the telegram 
offering Drina Devine a New York 
stock engagement, there were loud ex- 
clamations of delight. They believed in 
Drina, and predicted a brilliant future 
for her. They gathered around her, like 
bees about a flower, and hummed and 
buzzed. 

Her look embraced them all. “We’ve 
been like one happy family,” she 
glowed. “I’ve never liked a company 
so well as I like this one. Oh, to take 
you with me, people! to transplant the 
whole shebang! Wouldn’t we bring 
Broadway up to the Bronx? We’re all 
so one-hearted. We play for, not 
against each other; we heighten each 
other’s comedy and deepen each other’s 
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emotional work. We don’t get jealous, 
nor we don’t get grouchy. A new lead- 
ing lady will sort of break the har- 
mony, wont she? But such is life. I’m 
bound for stardom. And I’ve got to 
Percy Lynch, the stage manager, 
lamented: “I'll never find a drawing 
card like the divine Drina. Somebody 
hang the house with crape! I'll never 
find another Drina Devine!” 

“True, indeed, Lynch,” said Robin 
Addison, with a stirred look at the 
leading lady. 

All this regret was repeated and em- 
phasized when Drina Devine on the 
evening of her departure from Los An- 
geles stepped before the curtain, in 
response to the tumultuous demonstra- 
tion of a huge audience, and, with gen- 
uine emotion on her vivid face, touched 
a high level in the line of footlight 
speeches. Using the flowers she had 
carried as Ophelia—rosemary, pansies, 
fennel and rue—she tossed the sprigs 
and blossoms out into the audience, and 
murmured in the voiceless voice always 
employed in curtain speeches: 

“*There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance.’ ” 

The roar that came back to her was 
like a thunder of waves breaking. She 
bowed, smiled, kissed her graceful fin- 
gers to them. It seemed as if they could 
not let her go, as if all their pounding 
hands clung to her, begged her to stay 
and be one of them, rather than fare 
forth alone. After she had retreated 
from the last call, the members of the 
company pressed around her, crying: 
“Good luck to you, Drina! Long life 
to you! Great parts for you! Don’t for- 
get us, Drina. We'll never find another 
leading lady like you.” 

The last person to accost her, as she 
stood there in the center of the stage 
surrounded by floral tributes, was 
Robin Addison. When he came, for a 
second, he merely held out his hand and 
looked at her. She saw that his hand 
was full of pansies, the flowers she had 
carried as Ophelia. 

““Pray you, love, remember,’” he 
quoted, in a low voice. “ ‘And there is 
pansies—that’s for thoughts.’” He 
pinned them on her gown. 
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She evaded him with a frivolous 
movement. “Ice water, again!” she 
scoffed. “You’re determined to spoil 
my feast.” She flung the pansies away, 
with a flippant: “I don’t want to think 
—not Ophelia’s thoughts. She went 
mad thinking about love. Poor little 
luny, I don’t blame her. A mad subject 
—one to be avoided! No, thank you; I'll 
let the playwrights do such thinking 
for me. I'll graphophone love words 
rather than originate them.” 

He made a fatalistic gesture, and 
stepped back. “Go your way,” he said. 
“And, whatever you do, God bless you, 
Drina girl.” 

She smiled up at him, with the sort 
of smile that moves the lips and leaves 
the depths of the eyes unstirred. And 
then she ran into her dressing-room 
and began to superintend the packing 
of the last of her theatre trunks. She 
left Los Angeles on the midnight train. 
Her thoughts ran forward faster than 
the train covered the miles. For five 
years she had been adored and petted, 
and the fairest flowers of a flowery 
country had been flung at her feet. Now, 
the horizon was widening before her. 
Within a year, perhaps six months, she 
felt that she could sigh for no more 
worlds to conquer—having conquered 
the great world center. She was sure 
of herself, singingly sure. Her journey 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic was 
like a psalm’ of David—glad, swelling. 
Her arrival in New York was in the 
form of a triumphant entry. It was all 
she could do to sit quiet in her taxi, to 
keep from leaping out and declaiming 
to Broadway that she was there. It did 
not occur to her that before her went 
other taxicabs, and behind her came 
other taxicabs, and, still behind them, 
others; and that the taxicabs would be 
coming all that day and all that night, 
and the next day, and the next. She 
scented only the promise New York so 
glibly makes: the promise, and lilt, and 
seemingly divine assurance that it 
needs and craves just what one’s own 
particular taxicab is bringing to feed 
its gigantic maw. 

When Drina reported at the Bronx 
Stock House, rehearsal was in full 
swing. There were the familiar un- 
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lighted footlights, the familiar patches 
of sun and shadow and over-hangin 

scenery, the familiar street-clad ot 
hatted figures; but the faces and the 
voices of the Bronx Stock company 
assailed Drina Devine as _ qualities 
hitherto unknown. They were clever 
faces, pleasant ‘voices; but they pos- 
sessed the ability to bewilder and baffle 
to an alarming degree. She wondered 
whether the undercurrent was friendly 
or antagonistic. Whatever it was, she 
felt that she must be eternally on her 
guard..She had what all of them cov- 
eted—youth, beauty, cleanness. They 
might strike at her, strike her down, if 
she left a weak point exposed. But she 
had a firm belief that she could make 
every one of them like her, and she 
began at once to exercise her charm on 
them, to show them that she was, un- 
like the average leading lady, eager to 
conciliate even the little “extra” girl. 
After the rehearsal, she drank tea with 
the character woman and her daughter, 
in their apartment on Fort Washington 
Avenue. She learned over the fragrant 
cups that the second leading woman 
of the Bronx House Stock Compan 

was hot after the leads, that the lead- 
ing man was the third divorced hus- 
band of a star now playing Broadway 
and was, therefore, apt to put on airs, 
that the ingénue had “influence,” and 
twisted her lines as she pleased and 
wore what she pleased, that the stage 
manager was a brute, that the character 
man drank, that the juvenile always 
made love to the leading lady, hoping 
to get “influence” himself. All this over 
a cup of tea and a plate of wafers! 
How much more, as the week went 
on! 

Accustomed to unstinted admiration, 
Drina fully expected to take her first- 
night audience by storm. But the pa- 
trons of the Bronx House did not re- 
ceive her with great acclaim. They 
seemed to settle back and wait for her 
to prove to them that she could deliver 
the goods. And their silence toward 
Drina was emphasized by their applause 
for their regular favorites. In vain, she 
employed every trick in her catalogue, 
every smile, every voice-wile. 

The coldness of the house crept like 
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a frost across the footlights and chilled 
her to the soul. 

After the performance, the stage 
manager gave her a_ few points. 
“You’ve gotta play big, Miss Devine,” 
he dictated. “You’ve gotta dress big, 
and laugh big, and cry big, and shriek 
big. The movies are getting all our 
crowds. You’ve gotta play big.” 

Drina swallowed this advice. In the 
all too brief newspaper reviews of the 
stock company, one paper gave her 
a line of praise. She underscored it, 
wrote “The first fish bone” on the mar- 
gin, and mailed it to Robin Addison in 
Los Angeles. And then she sat down 
in the front room of the little apart- 
ment she had taken on a sub-lease, and, 
in the cold light of this confessional, 
admitted to herself that the attitude of 
her New York public was patronizing 
and covertly hostile. Her gowns, her 
mannerisms, her obvious eagerness and 
egotism, all had come in for their share 
of insidious criticism. She bluntly told 
herself that she had been too ardent in 
her desire to please New York, that 
she had lavished affection too quickly 
and had betrayed her warm, sensitive 
nature too obviously. She decided to 
employ new methods, to flout her 
charms in the face of her audience, 
mentally to snap her fingers. Also, she 
would change her methods of rehears- 
ing, eliminate courtesy, 
points, insist on rights. 

Weeks of bickerings, arguments, and 
fought-for triumphs shot by. Drina 
Devine “played big,” managing to 
maintain an almost insolent attitude 
toward the public, the press and her 
compatriots. And in slow, inevitable 
response, she felt private and public 
interest awaken. Under her determined 
touch, the patrons of the Bronx House 
began to laugh, thrill, and applaud. 
And, on the other side of the foot- 
lights, she became a personality to be 
reckoned with: she wrangled with the 
stage manager, had the airy leading 
man and the avaricious second leading 
woman ejected from the company, 
doubled-up on the “influential” in- 
génue by a thousand millinery and 
modiste tricks. The newspapers began 
to notice her work—her round, rich 
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voice, her magnetic personality, her 
height, her glint-gold hair, her haunt- 
ing eyes. One of them hailed her as a 
“find.” She underscored this, and 
wrote, “Shoals of fish are coming!” 
on the margin and mailed it to Robin 
Addison in Los Angeles. 

The weeks flew like bullets into 
months. For Thanksgiving they put 
on “The Old Homestead” and ate real 
turkey and cranberry sauce fourteen 
times in one week. For Christmas they 
put on a big morality play, just re- 
leased for stock. For Easter they gave 
their patrons an elaborate production 
of “The Christian.” Drina outshone her 
shining self as Glory Quayle. By a 
miraculous chance, a Real Critic hap- 
pened to see the performance. She 
found herself head-lined over a theat- 
rical notice the next day. The notice, 
with “A whale! a whale!” scrawled on 
the margin, sped westward to Robin 
Addison. 

Spring, with its vagrant sweetness, 
hovered over Manhattan, settled in the 
parks, along Riverside and up on the 
Palisades. 

Without warning, Drina Devine sent 
a telegram containing a terse question 
to Percy Lynch, manager of the stock 
company in Los Angeles. The answer 
flew back like a bird. It was merely: 
“Bully for you!” 

On receiving the wire, Drina slung 
her part for the following week into 
the face of the manager of the Bronx 
House Stock Company and tore her 
New York contract into shreds. 

The manager roared with rage. 
“Who do you think you are?’ he 
foamed. “Mary - Garden - Mrs.-Leslie- 
Carter-Billie-Burke-Bernhardt? A con- 
tract’s a contract till you’re pulling 
down five thousand per.” 

“A contract’s a contract till I choose 
to break it,” she retorted. “No, I’m 
not Mary-Garden-Mrs.-Leslie-Carter- 
Billie-Burke-Bernhardt. I’m Drina De- 
vine!” She flung back her head, swept 
him with her unhampered gaze. 

He changed his tactics. “You’re no 
imitation,” he admitted grudgingly. 
“And I’ve gotta hunch you know what 
you’re doing when you blaze out in 
these nifty tempers. Suppose we draw 
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up new contracts, for a hundred and 
twenty-five per. Would that buy you 
easier shoes? See here, Miss Devine, 
you're a girl with a future before you. 
You’ve got eyes in your head, and you 
know how to use them. You can see the 
good things coming your way. You 
stick by me, and it wont be a matter of 
years before some big bug from the 
big blocks of Broadway will spot you. 
You’ve made good here. You'll make 
good on Broadway. But you’ve gotta 
stick to get anywhere. I’ll have the new 
contracts drawn up this morning.” 

“Get a new leading lady to sign 
them,” she told him. “Yes, I’ve made 
good. Yes, I’d like a hundred and twen- 
ty-five per. Yes, I’m far-sighted and 
out of the ordinary. Yes, I’m bound to 
get the big managers looking my way. 
But—glory!” She snapped her fingers. 

An hour later, Drina Devine was 
speeding toward the West. 

It was in a mood of high elation that 
she entered the Los Angeles theatre the 
morning after her return. Robin Addi- 
son was in the center of the bare-swept 
stage, mapping out the yacht scene in 
“Brewster’s Millions.” 

Drina swept to Robin with outheld 
hands. “Joy!” she cried. “Joy! I’m 
back. Welcome me. I’m back. The fish- 
bones stuck in my throat. After eight 
months of near-Broadway, I’m back. 
Congratulate me, Rob!” 

He caught her hands in a quick, tense 
grasp, crushing them. “I congratulate 
the West,” he said, almost fiercely. 
“Lynch told us about your wire last 
week. It was a surprise. We thought 
you’d gone—for good.” 

“TI thought I was going for good, Rob, 
—just a ‘selfish, soulless, sordid, em- 
bryo star.’ I thought I was made for 
that, formed, shaped for it; but—” 
She clung to his hands, drew him into 
the shadow of a wing, swept closer; 
her eyes dropped, and the smile that 
softens and glorifies the features dwelt 
on her face. She radiated tenderness 
and magnetism. “What’s success, after 
all,” she said, in a low voice, “when 
you’re fighting the fight alone? What’s 
triumph, devoid of comradeship? No 
better than an empty glass, no better 
than a pitcher broken at the well. Futile. 
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Futile—when the woman-part, the real 
part, the something underneath the 
make-up, is quickening and stirring. 
Oh, Rob,”—her round, rich voice was 
like a caress—“I’ll let you be the star. 
I'll stick in the mud of leading-lady- 
ship. Really, Rob, I mean it. I—I’ve 
come back to be just a plain, plodding, 
everyday—wife.” 

She breathed the word lightly, ex- 
quisitely, with a rapture so vagrant that 
it was hardly tangible, yet so sweet that 
it thrilled between them like a whiff 
of rain-sweet wind, like an elusive, half- 
sensed call, like a shy, strange, wood- 
born desire—all emphasized, in the way 
only a woman can emphasize, by a 
quiver of wistful lips, a soft bend 
closer, a sweeping suggestion of sur- 
render. 

Robin Addison, instead of catching 
her to him, stood as if frozen before 
this warmth. 

She sensed the recoil instantly. Her 
startled eyes flew up to his face and 
lingered there, searching. Then she 
drew back, with an outraged. glance 
that swept him from head to foot. 

He caught after her, seized her by 
the shoulders with shaking hands. 
“Good God, Drina!’” he broke out. “I 
thought New York had swallowed you 
up. Hardly believable—that you could 
come back to us.” His hands tightened 
on her shoulders. “I gave up hope when 
the Real Critic head-lined your Glory 
Quayle. I asked myself: what was the 
use of star-gazing. And, now,”—his fin- 
gers bruised her flesh—“you are back— 
for good—and I—” He groaned; his 
hands slid down her arm; he kissed 
her hands, drank her in with drowning 
eyes, and then dropped her wrists, 
made a fatalistic gesture, and turned 
away, walking from her with an agi- 
tated step. 

She stared after him, her face slow- 
ly whitening. 

Percy Lynch, the stage manager, 
joined her. “I’m going to hang the house 
with garlands,” he told her. “When you 
wired for the leads again, I let out a 
whoop. We haven’t been able to warm 
up the public since you left. Our last 
leading lady had looks and a sweet 
disposition, but—ye gods!—how she 
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emptied the houses! She was playing 
her last week with us when your wire 
came. She’s quit the profession, shifted 
from the footlights to firelight, you 
know; gone the way of most punk act- 
resses—married. And our leading man 
goes out no more at night! Yes—mar- 
ried. Poor old Robin Addison! He was 
headed for it—had the nerve to want 
you, the divine Drina, to rock the 
cradle—and got caught on the rebound 
after your departure by the genuine, 
syrupy-sweet, domestic article in our 
erstwhile leading lady. We are lucky to 
get you back again, Miss Devine, even 
if it’s just a homesick whim that brings 
you. Here’s hoping we'll never have to 
re-hang the house with crape for the 
loss of you!” 

“Married!” said Drina, under her 
breath. “In eight months—to the next 
leading lady! Fish-bones that stick! 
Glory, the world’s full of them!” She 
flung back her head, set her teeth, 


shrugged. “Married?” she said, in an- 
other voice, to the stage manager. “Poor 
old Robin Addison! What an aching 
pity. How can people ever bring them- 
selves to drop out of the game through 
the pitfall of matrimony? Though, I 
suppose, for a man, it’s different. Matri- 
mony!” With a brilliant laugh. “A sub- 
ject full of snarls and wrangles. A mad, 
bad, sad subject. One to be avoided. You 
are lucky to get me back again, Mr. 
Lynch. And my limited engagement out 
here is going to wake some echoes!” 

They did not keep Drina Devine in 
Los Angeles for long. The motive that 
had brought her~back—the blind emo- 
tion of her mating impulse—died its 
hard death. The selfless something that 
had wanted for the moment to give up 
all for Robin Addison went its doomed 
way. Manhattan re-claimed her. 

And within a year—perhaps — six 
months—another Star will probably 
rise on Broadway’s electric horizon. 
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Y FAR the funniest thing, to 
B my mind, is that he is not 
only no more, but he is no 
longer even mourned for—except by 
the managers. who were glad to get rid 
of him and now long to have him back 
again with the prosperous times he gave 
them, 
Outside the manager’s office there are 
no tears to his memory, not even by 

















the girls who used to worship him. - 


That is the wonderful and inspiring 
thing—we cannot go back. The toys of 
our childhood are broken, and it is of 
no use to try to mend them; new ones 
have taken their place. | 


If I remember rightly, it was our be- 
loved and lamented friend, Clyde Fitch, 
who gave the matinée idol his final 
death-blow. But the adored creature 
was already in what the reporters call 
“a dying condition,” when Fitch,’ all 
unconsciously, administered the coup 
de grace, and caused him to disappear 
from the stage forever. 

A few years ago it certainly did 
seem for a while as if little girls would 
grow tired of dolls sooner than their 
big sisters would tire of their idols. 
How those girls did dote upon the 
handsome stage heroes of the day! And 
now! Well, such is life. The girls have 
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grown up, and they have come to 
know better. I would not be surprised 
if one could not find in all New York 
to-day, one single slumber-nook deco- 
rated with the portraits that only so 
short a while ago were the objects of 
40 much veneration. I wonder if the 
illuminated texts of a slightly earlier 
period have come back to adorn those 
sacred walls? No, the girls of to-day, 
I expect, have illustrated mottoes in- 
stead. For the outlook, even of our 
young girls, is tremendously greater 
than it was only ten years ago, and they 
have joined in the demand for truer 
plays. Ideals are taking the place of 
idols, and the effect is far-reaching. 

But the pretty-pretty has not gone 
out of life. It has only gone out of the 
theatre for a while. It is taking a rest, 
to return stronger, and untrammeled 
- with stage conventions. There was a 
time, and it is not so very long ago, 
either, when never a manager lived who 
would dream of putting on a play that 
did not have a happy ending. Being 
true to life was of no account in those 
days. There was a deeply-rooted su- 
perstition that the audience would posi- 
tively refuse to leave the house until 
it had seen that the hero was certain 
to marry the heroine and get her fa- 
ther’s blessing. The matinée idol has 
disappeared because we are getting over 
superstitions of that sort. 


] REMEMBER only too well the sad 
fate that befell an early effort of my 
own in play-writing. The little piece 
was called “A Southern Romance,” and 
it ran one night, just one night. And no- 
body, not even I, ever wanted to see 
it again. I don’t think the fault was 
entirely mine: I just bumped up against 
one of the old conventions, and the man- 
ager would not stand for any such inno- 
vation as I tried in vain to force upon 
him. I had made my heroine die, and 
in the end the hero died. As the final 
curtain came down his last words were 
to have been, “I go to her.” I was to 
play the part myself, and I hoped to 
have the entire house in tears. “Non- 
sense!” the manager said. “If you were 
to try any fool trick like that on them 
they’d never come again. Send them 
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home crying, indeed!” So my little play 
was remodeled to fall in with the old 
superstition. My heroine was kept alive, 
and instead of dying, I lived on to 
marry her and be happy ever after- 
wards—and the public never, never 
wished to see me do it again. I don’t 
blame them. They blamed me, I sup- 
pose; but it was not my fault. 

Clyde Fitch was different. He would 
have torn down the theatre, to say 
nothing of tearing up his ’script, rather 
than have a single idea in a play of 
his altered. So one by one he tore up 
all the old conventions, tore them up 
by the roots, wherever he could reach 
them. I fancy the first play that struck 
at the matinée idol was his “Climbers.” 
But knocking out conventions was like 
tearing out foundations—it has left 
the theatre tottering. Managers will not 
see that the disappearance of the mat- 
inée idol is but a symptom that tells of 
the development in the public taste. 
The whole secret of the situation of the 
theatre lies in that. 

The public taste is no such curious 
phenomenon as it is made out. There 
is no mystery about it, to my mind. 
But managers blame it for everything, 
especially for the sort of plays that are 
staged, and their failure when they 
fail. It is the one thing managers run 
after all the time, and yet only now and 
again do they manage to catch it. The 
moment one of them happens to catch 
it, all the rest jump in and grab at it, 
but only to find that they have missed it. 
And then they say that it has passed 
on to something else, and that no one 
on earth can tell where it is going to 
next. The result of this is that the 
kinds of plays produced run in cycles, 
and failure is bound to be the outcome 
for most of the productions put on to 
grab at another’s success. 

For example, because “Within the 
Law” made a big hit, everybody leaped 
to the conclusion that that kind of play 
was the public taste of the moment; 
and so we had a cycle of crime plays, 
with the very natural result that most 
of them failed, and deserved to. Most 
of them were simply banged together 
in a wild rush to get in and take some 
of the money that was supposed to be 





going for that species of entertainment. 
Then “Damaged Goods” came along 
and produced another new cycle—a 
batch of vice plays, most of which have 
attained the failure that ought to have 
been anticipated. This comes from re- 
garding the public taste as a thing of 
fashion and constant change, like the 
styles in women’s frocks. What is the 
consequence ?—the worst theatrical sea- 
son ever known in New York. The the- 
atre in this city has never had to face 
such a crisis as is staring at it, positively 
mocking it, at this moment. 


[N MY judgment, all this arises from 
taking the public taste to be a kind of 
will-o’-the-wisp, and from rushing after 
it like sheep wherever it seems to 
put in an appearance. The_ public 
taste does not change in any such man- 
ner. Like everything else, it just de- 
velops in a quiet and orderly way. I 
take the disappearance of the matinée 
idol as an illustration of this. The mat- 
inée idol is now no more, not because 
Clyde Fitch wanted deliberately to get 
rid of him with a view to supplanting 
him with something new, but because 
Fitch was in touch with life and gave 
us plays that were in line with the nat- 
ural development of public taste. So far 
as the matinée idol was concerned, 
Fitch did not really know what he was 
doing. What he did know was that 
plays should be truer to life and that 
the handsome hero, who always does 
the right thing at the right moment and 
at the right place, is no more a necessity 
in a real play than he is a common 
product of real life. 

Apart from its natural development, 
the public taste is as stable as anything 
of that sort well can be, and ordinarily 
its development is really so slow that 
it could practically be disregarded. As 
a matter of fact, it must be very largely 
disregarded. Only disaster can follow 
the idea that every fresh season must 
have its new kind of play, and that no 
play except of that kind can succeed. 
The truth is that, if they would, man- 
agers can look forward easily for two 
or three years and so allow ample time 
for the production of plays such as 
will deserve success. Most of these wild, 
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“cycle” plays are produced in a few 
weeks, one might almost say, in a few 
days. Only positive genius can work 
like that. To the others it is mere grab- 
bing at a shadow, and it is this mad, 
futile grabbing that has brought the 
theatre business to its present crisis. 

It is my firm belief that the public 
does not, and never will, suffer from 
this annual craving for new sensations, 
The success of a new play does not 
show that that particular kind of play 
is the kind of play the people want. 
The kind of play a play is, has nothing 
to do with its success, and it is all 
wrong for a success to induce managers 
to rush into a cycle of similar plays. 
The theatre public has now reached a 
stage of intelligence which has cut out 
all the old grooves and will not permit 
new ones. Outside the imagination of 
managers, there is no such thing as a 
demand for crime plays, vice plays, or 
any other particular kind of play. 
There is only one demand to-day. The 
public will always take a good play, 
whether it is of crime, or vice, romance 
or humor, or anything else that is true 
to life. When a play succeeds, it suc- 
ceeds because it is good, not because it 
is of a new kind. Even the matinée 
girl will come back when plays are put 
on which touch her life, as she used 
to think the matinée hero did. 

What we want now in plays is not 
a morbid dissection of vice, disease, or 
crime. Plays like “Damaged Goods” 
are not for the public stage. Brieux 
never intended that play to be. He is_ 
a great writer and artist, as well as a 
propagandist, and he constructed his 
work in the form of a play because that 
form made its lesson more vivid. But 
he never meant it for the stage. The 
plays we need, and they will certainly 
come, are those which will deal with 
the strong passions and the terrible per- 
plexities of real men and women in the 
life of to-day. Life is not the same 
as it was fifty years ago; should not our 
plays, therefore, be formed in a mold 
which corresponds with the life of to- 
day? There never was so plentiful 
a supply of material. The only thing 
the stage wont stand to-day is the false 
note. The men and women in a play 
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have to be the real men and women that 
even the matinée girl knows of, if only 
by reading of them in the newspapers. 


T CANNOT be denied, I think, that 

the task before theatre managers is 
a big one, bigger than it ever was be- 
fore; and it calls for earnest collabora- 
tion with playwrights of the highest 
skill. There are now forty-six two-dol- 
lar theatres in New York City alone, 
and the number is increasing all the 
time. Already this means that at least 
fifty thousand persons must turn out 
nightly to go to these houses, if the 
theatres are to be kept going. But this 
does not count the almost innumerable 
vaudeville houses, and moving-picture 
houses, and it has to be recognized that 
the beautiful new “movie” houses in 
the outlying districts have brought 
about a veritable revolution. The two- 
dollar theatres are no longer the only 
places the people can go to. Other 
changes are also affecting the theatres. 
For one thing, families remain in the 
country in the summer much longer 
than they used to. For another, the 
stress of life is harder—especially since 
the automobile has made itself a kind 
of household necessity. Many people 
are owning automobiles at the cost of 
all other luxuries. Two or three years 
ago the subway trains and trolley-cars 
used to be thronged in the evenings 
with people coming down to the the- 
atres. But many young men are finding 
that they cannot now afford the six 
dollars or seven dollars it costs to take 
a sweetheart to a theatre, and they are 
contenting themselves with the twenty- 
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five-cent and fifty-cent houses near their 

homes. The crowds coming to the 

——— district have almost ceased to 
e. 

But no one need have fear. The peo- 
ple will go to the theatre, if the theatres 
make it worth their while. I am sure 
that the hold of the theatre on the 
minds of the people was never stronger 
than it is to-day. But they must be given 
their money’s worth. They must be 
given the sort of plays they want to see, 
not anemic plays, but plays with flesh 
and good, red blood in them. The great- 
est of living stars will not now draw 


-the people to a poor play. The play is 


the thing to-day. 

If the risk is great, the opportunity 
is equally big. It is so big it is inspir- 
ing to the best of work, but the work 
that will pay will not be that of the 
get-rich-quick order. It has got to be 
of the best. The public is pretty wise 
to-day. The matinée idol is no more, and 
he could not be brought to life. Sloppy 
work on the stage is just as dead. But 
if you examine the plays that are mak- 
ing money in New York to-day, you 
will find that different as they may be 
from one another, there is the true 
strain of real life running through and 
through them. That is what the public 
wants and always will want, and they 
cannot be given too much of it. Times 
may be hard, but plenty of money will 
always be found for going to the the- 
atre to see what nobody wants to miss 
—a good play. It may be comedy, it 
may be tragedy. That does not mat- 
ter, so long as it is really good and 
amounts to something in itself. 
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WHEN REUBEN PUT IT OVER HITCHCOCK 


“THERE'S a good deal of talk about how easy you can fool the farmer,” said 
Raymond Hitchcock, the other day, “but they are right there with their 


answer, just the same. 


“This summer, I spent a few weeks in a little country town. I was surprised 
to see there were scarcely any children around. In fact, I only saw three or four 
during the entire length of my stay there. I could not help but wonder about 
this. One morning, quite early, as I was taking my constitutional, I met a 
weazened old man who was evidently a native. 

“ “How often,’ I inquired, ‘are children born in this town?’ 

“Only once,’ he answered, and he proceeded on his way.” 
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By John Barton Oxford 


HE first dazed impression in 
Nelson Hosmer’s mind as he 
crawled from the tangle of 


raspberry bushes by the roadside was 
one of startled wonder that anything 
could happen so completely and so 
quickly. 

A moment before they had been 
rounding the curve, going at a very 
moderate pace. Stella Robbin’s blonde 
head had been on his shoulder; his 
right arm had been about her waist. 
She had been humming softly in those 
wonderfully clear tones of hers a bit 
of popular music—something about 
having “a dandy little motor-car” and 
a “yacht that sailed upon the ocean.” 
He could feel her warm breath on his 
cheek as she sang, and he remembered 
leaning closer to her that those red lips 
of hers might just brush his cheek. 

Of course he had been steering the 
car with one hand, but at the sedate 
pace they were going there was no par- 
ticular recklessness in that. He had 
steered the car one-handed many, many 
times when Stella was beside him; he 
had done it when they were going at a 
far better pace than they had been a 
moment ago when they started around 
the curve. 

Then the thing had happened—hap- 
pened in the twinkling of an eye. The 
car lurched suddenly, started crazily 
and unaccountably to the right; 
smashed into the shallow drainage ditch 
and brought up with a crash and a 
splintering shock against the low stone 
wall just beyond it. Even at the mod- 


erate pace the car had been traveling 
the impact was sufficient to hurl them 
both headlong over the wall into the 
tangle of bushes on the other side. 

It had happened and was over in the 
catch of a breath. There had been no 
sound from the girl—no scream, not 
even a gasp. There was the car piled 
up with smashed and dented radiator 
and sadly twisted mud-guards against 
the wall, and in a little clump of un- 
derbrush a few feet away, a spot of 
vivid red in the summer darkness 
showed him where Stella lay. 

Blood trickled into his eyes from a 
cut on his forehead and also from the 
many scratches where the sharp briers 
of the raspberry bushes had torn his 
face. He wiped it away with his coat 
sleeve, and, as he did so, quite involun- 
tarily he made queer little moaning 
sounds between his chattering teeth. 

Then the red spot moved; the bushes 
crackled. Stella lurched groggily to her 
knees and then to her feet. The brim 
of her Panama hat was torn half off 
and dangled ridiculously over one ear; 
there was a great, disfiguring smirch 
of dirt on her right cheek. She was 
trying with trembling fingers to strip 
off her long gloves. 

Nelson Hosmer was beside her in 
one quick bound. He caught her in his 
arms. So much was he trembling him- 
self that he did not at the moment no- 
tice the tremors that were shaking the 
girl from head to foot. 

“My God!” he breathed unsteadily. 
“Are you much hurt?” 
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It was some little time before she 
answered. In the meantime she had been 
gingerly shifting her weight first onto 
one trim, silk-clad ankle and then onto 
the other—pressing one hand against 
her side and with the other feeling her 
grimy face. 

“Why, no,” she said at last in sur- 
prised relief. “Why, no, Nelse, I don’t 
think I’m hurt at all, save from the 
shaking up I got from the tumble. How 
—how did it happen?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know,” 
said he, “unless that front axle broke. 
That must have been it. I’ve been sorter 
suspicious of that front axle.” 

She saw the blood on his face. She 

- gave a little startled scream. 

“Oh, you’re hurt, Nelse—you’re 
hurt!” she cried. 

“No, I’m not,” he said almost sharply. 
“Just a little scratch on my forehead 
and a few pricks from the ras’b’ry 
bushes. Gee! I guess maybe we aint 
come out of this lucky, Stella!” 

From sheer relief the girl began to 
laugh hysterically. Her voice rippled out 
over-loudly in the still darkness. Nelse 
looked uneasily up and down the road 
and scowled. 

“T wouldn’t do that,” said he again 
with that same impatient asperity in his 
tones. “We've got out of it lucky so 
far, but it wont be any luck if anybody 
sees us here. We aint quite out of the 
woods yet. Of course, I’m thinkin’ of 
you, Stella,” he ended as if in explana- 
tion of his attitude. 

The laughter on the girl’s part died 
to a nervous giggle. 

“There’d be some talk, Nelse—some 
talk, wouldn’t there, if anybody we 
know was to see us now?” 

Again he glanced nervously up and 
down the road. It was quite empty. 
There was not a sound to break the 
stillness of the summer night, save the 
gentle swishing of the leaves above 
their heads in the wisp of breeze. 

“Well,” he observed, “now to get 
you home without attractin’ undue at- 
tention.” 


Wiitl the words he caught her in 
his arms and lifted her over the 
wall. Then he too climbed over, and, 
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striking a match and shielding it in 
his hands, he began an inspection of the 
wrecked car jammed against the wall. 

The most cursory glance told him 
the worst. He straightened up, scratch- 
ing his head. 

“We wont go no further in that 
machine to-night,” he announced, 
gloomily. 

The girl caught his arm. Relief at 
their lucky escape from something 
much more serious was still evidently 
uppermost in her mind. 

“Well, never mind if we wont,” said 
she. “’Taint near so bad as it might 
be. We’re ’most home, anyway. We can 
walk the rest of the way easy enough. 
We better go through the woods to the 
back yard of my place, and then I can 
sneak in without no one seein’ us to- 
gether. Come on, before anyone sees 
us here.” 

Nelse slipped his arm beneath hers. 
What a game one she was, he thought. 
No fuss—just making the best of it! 
He liked her for that. Impulsively he 
bent quickly and kissed one of her 
pink little ears. She laughed lightly and 
pressed his arm against her side. Then 
they moved cautiously down the road 
until they found the wood-path that 
would be a short cut to Stella Robbins’ 
back yard. 

“If nobody sees us,” she chuckled as: 
they turned into the dark little path, 
“you can just say you was coming 
back from an electioneering trip to 
Walmouth and you was hurryin’ be- 
cause it was so late and the car skidded 
at the curve—” 

“That’s the program,” he agreed. 
“You’re limping, dearie,” he finished 
quickly. 

“My ankle’s hurt just the teeniest 
bit, Nelse,” she explained, “but nothing 
to matter at all. Aren’t we the lucky 
ones, though, to get out of that mess 
like this. Suppose one or the other 
of us had been hurt. Ugh! I don’t like 
to think of it! What a really choice 
bit of scandal they’d have had to talk 
over here in town, wouldn’t they? Oh! 
oh, Nelse!” 

They had come into a little cleared 
place beside the path, where the light 
was somewhat better. Glancing down, 
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the girl pointed to a big, gaping hole 
at the knee of that vivid red silk 
dress. 

“Look at that,” she mourned, lifting 
the skirt to inspect it the better. “It’s 
ruined!” 

“Never mind a little thing like that!” 
he consoled her. “I'll get you another 
dress like that—a new one. The main 
thing is that you aren’t hurt. That would 
have been a mess.” 

“No, I wont bother over a trifle like 
that,” she agreed, lowering the skirt 
and suffering him to take her arm 
again. “And wasn’t that a dandy dinner 
we had at Larcom’s. It’s worth a torn 
dress and the few scratches we got,” 
she ended, smiling up at him. 

Again he felt his heart quicken. What 
a thoroughbred little sport she was! 
No whining, no fussing, no accusations! 
He tightened his hold on that round, 
bare arm in his clutches as they moved 
down the wooded path again. 

At her own back fence, when they 
approached it through the woods, 
she reconnoitered carefully. No light 
showed in the windows; the little 
weatherbeaten house was dark and still. 
She gave a little sigh of relief. 

“Uncle and Aunt haven’t sat up for 
me. They’ve gone to bed. Luck is with 
us, all right, Nelse! It would have been 
awkward getting into the house and 
up stairs mussed up as I am if they’d 
have been sitting up for me. Good 
night, you dear old thing!” 

She stood on tiptoe to brush her lips 
against his. Then she scrambled lightly 
over the fence, crossed the yard and 
disappeared in the gloom beneath the 
vine-covered porch at the back door. 

Nelse Hosmer, brushing the worst 
of the dirt from his clothes and wiping 
his bloody face on his handkerchief, 
went boldly to the road and proceeded 
to his own place some mile and a half 
further on. 


HERE a light burned in the parlor. 
Plainly his wife was waiting u 
for him. He pulled out his watch. It 
was nearing two o’clock. He opened 
the little gate, and, as it creaked on its 
’ hinges, the front door flew open. His 
wife, the lamp in her hands, stood wait- 
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ing on the threshold, peering out into * 
the darkness, scarcely lessened by the 
feeble yellow light from the lamp in 


her hands. Z 
“Oh, Nelse!” she cried as she caught ~ 


sight of him, “I’ve been so worried! 


What’s—what’s happened ?” 

For he had come near enough for her 
to see the cut on his forehead and his 
scratched face and his torn and rumpled 
clothes. 


“Don’t be scairt, Ella,” he said sooth=- ~— 


ingly. “I had a little accident to-night. 
I had to go over to Walmouth to see 
Coffey and Crafts on election business, 
like I told you. I was late startin’ back. 
I let out the car and comin’ round Piney 
Hill curve she skidded on me and went 
into the wall and busted herself up 
scandalous and hove me clean over the 
wall into the ras’b’ry bushes, That’s 
how I come with all these scratches 
and messed clothes. Car’s done for, I 
guess. I walked in from Piney Hill.” 

She hovered about him as he went 
to the kitchen to wash his scratched 
face. She got him clean towels and a 
homemade lotion of arnica to lave the 
cut on his forehead. And all the time 
she was asking for details of the acci- 
dent, and Nelson, between the hand- 
fuls of water with which he laved his 
face, gave them. 

He was a big, smooth-faced, rather 
handsome man in the late thirties. Mrs. 
Hosmer, two years his junior, looked 
at least his senior by- ten years. She 
might have been a beauty once; there 
were traces of it left; but her eyes were 
tired and her hands rough, and her hair 
was beginning to gray at the temples. 


_Moreover, there were disfiguring crows- 


feet at the corners of her eyes. They 
had been very poor when. they married 
nearly twenty years ago, and Ella Hos- 
mer had borne her full share in the 
struggle they had made for a home and 
a comfortable living. She was not a 
particularly demonstrative or a particu- 
larly talkative woman, but you felt, 
looking at those steady gray eyes of 
hers, that there was little that escaped 
them. 

Nelse often had that feeling—that 
she knew far more than she ever gave 
him an inkling of knowing. There were 
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_ times when he felt certain that she 

_ knew all about his little secret affair 
with pretty, empty-headed Stella Rob- 
bins, on whom of late he had been 
spending his hard-earned money so 
freely. Yet he was sure that if Ella did 
know she would have let him know it 
in some more tangible way. Ella wasn’t 
the sort, he felt sure, to forgive him 
any such thing as that without a word 
of reproach for him. 

The cleaning-up process over, he sat 
down at the kitchen table and drew out 
a note-book and pencil. 

“Now I’m quite myself again,” he 
told his wife with a smile. “You're 
tired. You run along to bed. I’ve got 


~ to do some figuring on the vote over 


Walmouth way.” 

Presently, after protesting feebly 
against his working to-night when he 
Was as tired out as he must be, she 
went upstair and left him sitting there, 
pencil and note-book in hand by the 
kitchen lamp. But it was not on the 
Walmouth.vote that he began to fig- 
ure. 

There were no two ways about it: 
he’d simply got to be elected again to 
the county sheriffship for the next term, 
This last term had netted him nothing; 
instead of saving out of his salary as 
he had planned, he had spent the whole 
amount and more—spent it on Stella 
Robbins and their little dinners and 
motor-trips together about the country. 
Indeed, figuring the thing out, he found 
he was in deeper than he had thought. 
The bills he owed were appalling; then, 
too, if he were to keep on with Stella 
he must have more money to spend. He 
realized that—and he had no intention 
whatever of giving up so jolly and com- 
panionable and wholly delectable a little 
creature as was Stella. He’d got to be 
re-elected; that was all there was to it. 
Everything depended on it. Well, he 
stood well in the county ; Charlie Perrin, 
of Milford, who was running against 
him, hadn’t a show in the world; the 
county was strong for Hosmer, he was 
sure of that. And, such being the case, 
“what was the good of worrying? If he 
got the office again, as there was prac- 
tically no doubt he would, he’d know 
how to make it a rather better paying 
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proposition this time. Certain chances 
in this last term he had neglected; he 
wouldn’t do that again. With his elec- 
tion he’d go to it; he’d square up those 
bills; he’d have more money than ever 
to spend on Stella, too. 

He smiled to himself there by the 
feebly glowing lamp. on the kitchen 
table. What a thoroughgoing little pal 
Stella was! What a little beauty! What 
a nice laugh she had, and what a soft 
voice! - 

He smiled again, blew out the light 
and hobbled rather stiffly upstairs. 


H: was doing his barn-work next 

morning, when wheels grated in 
the yard. He went to the barn door. 
Ben Hadley, one of his staunchest sup- 
porters in the county, a man who knew 
the political situation from A to Z, was 
grinning at him from the seat of a road 
wagon. 

“How’d yer feel after yer smash last 
night, Nelse?” he asked. 

Nelson returned the grin. Also he 
dropped one eyelid meaningly. Certain 
circumstances had forced him to make 
a clean breast of things some time back 
to Ben Hadley. 

“Oh, fine,” said he. “Nary an ache 
this mornin’, Ben.” 

Ben’s face suddenly grew grave, He 
leaned towards Nelse from the wagon 
seat. 

“Abe Stoughton come down to cut 
the lower lot at my place this mornin’,” 
said he. “He come past Piney Hill. He 
said he see your car up ag’in’ the wall 
there. He said—” 

Ben paused. He puffed out his cheeks 
and stroked his upper lip thought- 
fully. 

“He said,” Ben went on, “that there 
was quite a piece of bright red silk 
ketched on one of them bent-up mud- 
guards and a-flutterin’ there. for anyone 
to see that passed. He cal’lated there 
wa’n’t but one dress in this vicinity that 
would match that piece of red silk. I 
had to let on about a few things. There 
wa’n’t nothin’ else to do, Abe bein’ on 
like he was; but I made sure first he’d 
keep his mouth shut. You can count on 
him, Nelse. He wont make no disturb- 
ance about it. But you want to hike 











right up there as fast as the Lord’ll let 
ye and get that danger signal off’n that 
car. There is folks round here that 
wouldn’t like nothin’ better’n to find it 
there and take it to Charlie Perrin and 
tell him where they found it. You 
know Charlie and what he’d make outer 
a chance like that. You know how he 
could show that piece of silk and tell 
where it was found, and I guess I don’t 
have to tell you where your chances for 
election would go to if anything like 
that did happen. You know what kind 
of folks you’ve got to deal with in this 
county. They aint standin’ for no 
scandals in anyone that’s runnin’ for 
office. 

“T’d ’a’ gone and took it off myself 
if I didn’t have to be over to Milford 
to sign a lease at ten sharp. You hustle 
up there and git that piece of silk off’n 
that car, and don’t you let no grass 
grow under your feet doin’ of it, 
neither !” 

He drove out of the yard. Nelson 
Hosmer went into the house to change 
his wide-brimmed straw-hat for a 
somewhat more respectable piece of 
headgear. He called to his wife but re- 
ceived no answer. The hired girl who 
worked for them during the summer- 
time told him Mrs. Hosmer had gone 
out. She had said she was going over to 
her sister’s place for a few minutes. 

Nelse took a short cut through the 
woods to Piney Hill. Once he was out 
of sight of the house he broke into a 
shambling run. At all costs, he realized, 
he must get that piece of red silk before 
anyone saw it. He reached Piney Hill 
curve, spent and breathless and reeking 
with perspiration. 

There was the car jammed agains 
the wall just as he had left it. But no 
tattered square of red silk fluttered 
from the mud-guard. There was just a 
tiny thread of red clinging there in- 
stead. Some one, then, had been there 
before him! 

He felt the stiffening go out of his 
knees. His throat constricted painfully. 
Some one had a powerful weapon 
against him; some one, even now, per- 
haps, was hurrying over to Milford to 
give it to Charlie Perrin, and to relate 
with gusto where it had been found. 
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DPD AZEDLY Nelse retraced his steps 

through the woods, climbed the © 
fence back of his own house and en- — 
tered the shed. The doors beyond were 
open. He could see through the kitchen 
and into the front room; and there by 
the front window, rocking slowly to 
and fro in the wicker chair, sat his. wife 
with the piece of red silk spread out on 
her knee, 

She did not see him. Nelse, a-tiptoe, 
turned and sneaked out of the shed. 

Ella, then, had not been to her sister’s 
at all. Evidently she had been suspi- 
cious. Evidently she had been, instead, 
up to Piney Hill to have a look at the 
wrecked car. And she had found that 
torn square of silk on the mud-guard. _ 

She, perhaps better than anyone else, 
would know the value of that scrap of 
silk as a weapon against her husband... ~ 
What would she do with it? Had she, 
then, known all along about his affair 
with Stella Robbins? Had she known 
how they had been shooting about the 
country together in Nelse’s car, dining 
at the quiet little inns, riding together ~ 
through the soft nights when he was 
supposed to be away on electioneering 
business? 

Ella was a deep one. She never said 
much. She never gave away any of her 
plans and schemes. When she was fully 
ready to act, shé acted, and that was all 
there was to it. Nelse began to tremble. 
He thought of that sheaf of unpaid bills 
and trembled the harder. Then he 
thought of Ella, sitting there by the 
front window with the piece of red 
silk on her knee, and he had the grace 
to realize that whatever she did he 
richly deserved. 

It would be like Ella to take that 
piece of red silk over to Charlie Perrin, 
to tell him the whole story about it, and 
leave matters in his hands. Ella had 
more than an inkling of what his re- 
election meant to him. She knew he was - 
hard pressed for money. To be sure, the 
financial crisis following his failure to 
be re-elected would hit her as well. But 
it would be precisely Ella’s way to never 
think how the thing affected her—nor 
to care, for that matter, so long as her 
main object of vengeance was accom- 
plished. 
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If he had any doubts as to her course 
they were dispelled at the mid-day 
dinner, when his wife said, without 
looking at him: “I shall be away this 
afternoon. I’m going to Milford.” 

He spent a bitter afternogn. And it 
was not so much now the thought of the 
financial crisis he was facing that 
troubled him, as the realization that 
Ella had worked for his success, slaved 
for his success ; that she had never com- 
plained, never upbraided him for the 
hardness of her lot. And when success 
had come to them, when the place was 
paid for and the successful campaign he 
had waged for that first term of the 
sheriffship had ended, what had he 
done? He had forgotten Ella’s part in 
it; he had neglected her for a pretty 
face, an empty little head, a pair of 
warm, red lips and a lot of pretty 
clothes. 


o WAS early evening before he left 
the barn. Ella had come home from 
Milford. He had seen her cross the 
yard. He went through the shed. She 
was sitting there in the wicker chair by 
the front window. A bundle lay on the 
floor beside her. 

He felt like a man going to his execu- 
tion as he crossed the threshold of that 
front room. He paused by the mantel- 
piece, nervously fingering his hat. 
Three times he cleared his throat be- 
fore finally he spoke. 

“I know what you found on that car 
up to Piney Hill this mornin’,” said he 
slowly. “I know, too, why you went to 
Milford. I’ve been an awful fool, Ella; 
but that don’t help matters any now. I 
just want to say I don’t blame you a 
mite. I deserve it all. The only thing I’m 
sorry about is the way it’s goin’ to 
affect you. I’d like to make a good 
settlement on you. I can’t now, for I’ve 
got head over heels in debt, and I needed 
this next term of office to pull me 
through. 

“T’ll have to go away somewhere and 
start all over. I can’t stay here and face 
what I owe—not now. I’m goin’ to try 
to pay it all back, and then I’m goin’ 
to try to do somethin’ for you and—” 

She had half-risen from the chair. 

“What do you think I’ve done, Nelse? 
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What are you talkin’ about?” she de- 
manded. 

“You took a piece of a red silk dress 
—a bright red silk dress—over to 
Charlie Perrin, You told him where you 
found it. I don’t blame you, Ella—” 

She stooped with something like a 
sob. She caught up the bundle on the 
floor beside her. Shé broke the string. 
Out of it fell yards of bright red silk— 
the same colored silk that Stella Rob- 
bins had worn the night before. 

“Yes, I did find this flutterin’ on the 
mud-guard,” she said, holding out a 
torn, three-cornered piece of silk. “But 
I never gave it to Charlie Perrin. I went 
over to Milford to match it and get 
enough like it for a dress for myself. I 
sold the silver spoons’ Mother gave us 
for a weddin’-present to get the money 
to buy it. Oh, I’ve known for ever so 
long that you was runnin’ after Stella 
Robbins, takin’ her ridin’ in the car and 
buyin’ things for her. I thought it all 
over and I knew it wouldn’t do any 
good to let on I knew. It would just 
make trouble and end everything, be- 
tween us. It aint any use naggin’ a man 
when he’s infatuated with a woman 
younger and prettier than his wife. 

“But I did think if maybe I fixed up 
some and tried to look younger and 
wore better clothes I might get you to 
carin’ a little again. 

“This mornin’ I started over to see 
Effie, and on the way it come into my 
head to go up to Piney Hill and see 
where you’d met with your accident. 
That piece of silk was a-flutterin’ on 
the mud-guard, and it come to me what 
a pretty color it was and that I’d get a 
dress just like it and—” 

With a strange cry he leaped to her 
and caught her in his arms. He pressed 
her to him; he was making extravagant 
accusations against himself; he was 
whispering extravagant promises. 

It was Mrs. Hosmer who first recov- 
ered her poise. 

“Oh, look, Nelse!” she cried in 
alarm, “see what we’re a-doin’ to that 
red silk! Water most likely’ll spot it. 
If we’re both of us a-goin’ to blubber 
this way, let’s move over here a ways 
where we wont go to spillin’ our tears 
all over that silk.” 





Why Are Dramatic Critics? 


—A Confession 


WHEREIN ONE OF THEM TELLS THE 
WHY’S AND WHEREFORE’S OF HIS CRAFT, 
ITS LIMITATIONS, ITS POSSIBILITIES, ITS 


FAULTS, 


By Charles 


F all the professions, that of 

* dramatic critic is the most lim- 

ited. Your dramatic critic is a 
rare bird; his species is not numerous, 
though it shows no signs of becoming 
extinct. There are probably more tea- 
tasters in the world than dramatic 
critics, and even such exotic occupa- 
tions as orchid-hunting and _strike- 
breaking would probably make a bet- 
ter showing in a census. 

Yet the dramatic critic seems to cause 

more of a stir than his economic impor- 
tance warrants. He is always under dis- 
cussion, and usually under fire. When 
a manager wants to break into print, 
he has only to denounce the critics, and 
his ambition is realized. When an actress 
gets tired of losing her jewels, her 
press-agent advises an attack upon 
critics (no names mentioned) and pub- 
licity results. When a playwright feels 
that his last failure has imperiled his 
reputation, he puts the critics on the 
grill, and free advertising follows. 
_ About a year ago Henry W. Savage, 
invited to free his mind on one of his 
hobbies before the National Press Club 
of Washington, in banquet assembled, 
spoke freely and forcibly on the topic, 
“Critics and Why I Hate Them.” His 
remarks were chronicled all over the 
country, for they included the charge 
that the late Gustave Luders, a com- 
poser of comic operas, had been driven 
to suicide by critical sarcasm. That 
alone was worth columns. 





ITS TRIALS AND 


ITS JOYS 
Ww. ‘Collins 


Another theatrical manager of na- 
tional reputation, Marc Klaw, recently 
sent a thrill up and down Broadway 
with the accusation, also made at a ban- 
quet, that four of the critics of New 
York City were dishonest. When 
pressed for names and evidence he 
qualified his indictment. He did not 
mean that the peccant four went around 
with their hands behind their backs, 
yearning for bribes; but he did know 
that they were susceptible to influence 
—that they often tempered the wind to 
one shorn lamb and directed a blizzard 
from Medicine Hat upon another. 

“You can’t tell me,” said Mr. Klaw, 
“that critics who attend rehearsals, sub- 
mit scenarios, write plays, re-write 
plays, and associate with managers, are 
honest.” 

Or words to that effect. Furthermore, 
he added that the mildewed brothers 
were often seen drinking, dining, or 
supping together, and were believed to 
pool their verdicts on these festive 
occasions. He hasn’t named them as 
yet, but he has promised to put the 
mark of Klaw upon their brows by in- 
viting them not to review the produc- 
tions made by his firm. 

The Klaw episode was printed, re- 
printed and commented on editorially 
in every newspaper from Manhattan 
Island to the Golden Gate. The critical 
fraternity of New York City refused to 
discuss Mr. Klaw’s remarks, pro or 
con, but everywhere in the Hinterland 
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of these United States dramatic critics 
regarded the matter as a fair topic for 
debate. They were very temperate in 
their articles, too—their attitude to- 
ward Mr. Klaw was almost friendly, 
for he had given tliem a chance to write 
about themselves and the sacred ideals 
of their calling. This is their favorite 
indoor pastime. 


A DIFFERENT example of how 
the dramatic critic may be thrust 
into the lime-light of public attention 
is to be found in George Bernard 
_ Shaw’s “Fanny’s First Play,” a popu- 
lar piece of Shavian extravaganza in 
satire, which is now on tour. Having a 
genius for attracting the thunderbolt 
of free advertising, Mr. Shaw writes 
about critics as often as possible. In 
this comedy he brings a delegation of 
critics into his story. They meet the 
fair young authoress in the prologue, 
and in the epilogue they criticise her 
work. 

Shaw’s burlesque of the foibles and 
poses of dramatic critics is delicious; 
every member of the profession who 
has seen the play frankly admits as 
much. His critics, moreover, are taken 
from real life: Mr. Trotter stands 
for A. B. Walkley of the London 
Times; Mr. Gunn is Gilbert Cannan, 
briefly a London critic and now a 
rising young novelist; and Mr. 
Vaughan is-E. A. Baughan of the 
London Daily News. Flawner Bannel 
alone is beyond identification; he 

stands for Shaw’s idea of the critic 
whose viewpoint is that of the great un- 
cultured crowd, and his name is a Sha- 
vian parody on the French phrase 
flaneur banal, which in our vernacular 
may be translated as “bone-headed 
man-about-town.” 

So it seems as if dramatic critics 
were prominent personages. The world 
admits it, even if the critics refrain. 
When managers, playwrights and actors 
are not calling the public’s attention to 
the fact that such creatures exist, other 
people are throwing their hats into the 
ring. There is an organization of 
thoughtful women who attend lectures 
and read plays, called the Drama 
League of America. One of its prin- 
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cipal activities is to disagree with the 
critics. “Old Subscriber” and “Pro 
Bono Publico” make a regular business’ 
of writing to the dramatic critic, scold- 
ing him furiously for praising this play 
or attacking that, and the critic himself 
gets a weak revenge by publishing the 
communication under some such cap- 
tion as “Let Him Rave.” 

In view of all these facts, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: What is a dra- 
matic critic—and why? What manner 
of man is this mysterious, nay, even 
romantic being, who sets so many 
tongues a-clatter, who seems to wield 
such power, yet remains in such obscu- 
rity? There is a kind of glamour about 
his name; it is seen on many ash-cans 
in rubrics like the following: “ “The 
Girl of Girls’—an emphatic hit—John 
R. Hankins in The Trumpet.” Printed 
in a city directory, it would seem no 
more significant than all the other 
Hankinses, but slathered over a bill- 
board, it is mighty. His work is other 
people’s pleasure. Nightly he enjoys 
that ne plus ultra of ecstasies, free seats 
to the theatre. It is even rumored that 
he wears full dress raiment every even- 
ing and often dines with actresses! 

I am one of the breed, and I pur- 
pose to unveil the mystery. 


"THERE are many kinds of dramatic 

critics—embryo, amateur, would-be, 
so-called, lecture-platform, book, maga- 
zine and newspaper. But the newspaper 
dramatic critic is the only real, full- 
fledged, certified, union-label fellow. He 
is the professional; with all the rest it’s 
merely a by-product. 

The profession of dramatic criticism, 
as a department of journalism, is pecu- 
liar. The very question of its being a 
profession is open to doubt. A newspa- 
per man may become a dramatic critic 
overnight, before ariyone has sus- 
pected that he was pregnant with such 
importance; and he may cease to be, 
without hope of “coming back,” with 
equal suddenness. As a regular means 
of earning a more or less decent middle- 
class living, the profession is subject to 
many liabilities. As a “job,” it may drop 
out from under its occupant on the 
slightest provocation; and once lost, it 
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is with difficulty re-gained, for the 
openings are few and far between. On 
the other hand, the training required 
for a proper realization of the title is 
professional in the highest degree. 
There is no other profession that de- 
mands a longer apprenticeship, a more 
skillful technique, or more constant 
application and study. 

First of all, dramatic critics should 
be newspaper men. That in itself is a 
profession. Many of them are news- 
paper men and nothing more. They are 
reporters of the stage. The others, and 
they are only to be found in the largest 
cities, on the “metropolitan dailies,” 
one to each paper, are the true talent 
that make the profession worthy of its 
name. They are critics, and they are 
also historians, writing the day-by-day 
chronicles of one of the greatest and 
most popular institutions of mankind— 
the playhouse and all that comes to 
pass in it. 

Practical experience in journalism, 
which implies a close and comprehen- 
sive view of life; the ability, or rather 
talent, to write gracefully, fluently, and 
forcibly; and a passion for play-going 
—these are the first qualifications of 
the dramatic critic. There are others 
that follow naturally—a literary bent, 
an analytic turn of mind, an instinct 
for drama, and scholarship in the his- 
tory of the stage; good judgment, 
good taste, and good health. The list 
might be extended interminably until, 
for the French critic, it would include 
skill in fencing and familiarity with 
the punctilio of the code of honor. 
The two most important items, how- 
ever, are the born journalist’s power 
of writing quickly and well—quickly 
always, though the style suffers—day 
after day, or night after night; and a 
deep and abiding love for the theatre, 
whether it contains classics or vaude- 
ville. That power to write should be 
inexhaustible, and that love should 
grow more warm as the years in har- 
ness increase and the hairs on the critic- 
al dome of thought diminish. 

Many people, after a casual consider- 
ation -of the dramatic critic, remark: 
“This fellow toils not, neither does he 
spin. Why does he exist ? Why do news- 
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papers pay him money for going to the 
theatre at night and insulting the in- 
telligence of the Tired Business Man 
in the morning?” 

I have acquaintances who believe in 
their hearts that I am a parasitic 
growth on the social body, and should 
be lopped off. They are not actors and 
managers, either; the attitudes of those 
professions toward the dramatic critic 
are altogether another matter. 


E rationale of dramatic criticism 

in newspapers is simple enough. 
People like to read about their diver- 
sions—hence the theatrical column, and 
also the sporting department. This fact, 
in its relation to the stage, was dis- 
covered more than two hundred years 
ago when Addison’s The Spectator 
and Steele’s The Tattler retailed the 
gossip of London-town among the cof- 
fee-houses and thus planted the seed 
of modern journalism. To those his- 
toric periodicals the beginnings of the 
present-day dramatic critic may be 
traced. 

Yes, the man who pays a penny for 
a newspaper likes to scan reports of his 
amusements, as well as of the ebb and 
fall on the Stock Exchange and the 
Board of Trade. If he is more inter- 
ested in baseball than the stage, his 
wife balances the equation, and he 
carries the paper home to her at night. 
Circulation managers are just discov- 
ering that this taste for the journal- 
ism of amusements extends into motion 
pictures, and the plots of film-dramas 
are now being printed in the daily 
press. 

All of which brings up the stock 
argument against the dramatic critic: 
why not have plays reviewed by re- 
porters who will merely rehash the plot 
and record the audience’s reception of 
the performance? For the average the- 
atrical manager this is a consumma- 
tion fervidly to be wished. If such a 
system were put into general practice, 
I believe that the manager would im- 
mediately cry to have it changed, but 
at present he seems to want it. 

Again the answer is, people like to 
read about their amusements—when 
the account, report, review, chronicle, 
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criticism, or whatever it is, makes 
“good reading.” In other words, the 
subject must be treated skillfully. The 
writer must be expert, he must be 
clever, he must be interesting. I will 
maintain against all comers the stand 
that the dramatic critic’s first duty is 
toward his paper—he must write a 
“good story,” and that all the other 
complex duties of the profession are 
secondary. 

You cannot snatch a reporter at ran- 
dom out of a newspaper’s “local room,” 
send him to a first-night at a theatre, 
and expect a “good story.” I have tried 
it myself, on busy nights; the results 
were always ghastly. Confine that re- 
porter, moreover, to the plot and the 
audience’s responsiveness, and you will 
get dullness intensified. His “copy” 
will be worth printing only as a 
courtesy in return for theatrical adver- 
tising. Is there anything more stupid 
than the outline of a play-plot? And 
as for the play’s effect, what more can 
be said than that the audience was 
large or small, that it seemed to be 
happy or seemed to be bored? This 
method of reviewing plays can mean 
nothing but bad journalism. 

To get a “good story,” you must 
pick your reporter, let him specialize 
in the theatre, and put a personality 
into his work. And by that process 
you immediately create a dramatic 
critic. . 

The theatrical manager’s frequently 
repeated demand for nothing more than 
a skeleton of the plot, the names of 
author and players, and a report of the 
audience’s alleged verdict, merely dis- 
plays a lack of commercial common 
sense on the part of said manager, or 
else proves that he produces bad plays 
in a niggard manner and is conscious 
of his weakness. The more interesting 
the review, the better publicity it is, 
and therefore, the more valuable to the 
manager’s business interests. A bitter 
“roast” carries farther as advertising 
than total neglect; in fact, it may be 
excellent advertising, for -the play- 
goer has a habit of reading an adverse 
review and saying to himself: “This 
literary fellow didn’t like the show, but 
it sounds good to me.” 
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SINCERITY on the part of the 
dramatic critic, even if his review 
be unfavorable, is really of value to 
the manager, particularly in the case of 
new productions. It may often save the 
manager from throwing good money 
after bad. 

Of course the critic who makes a 
practice of sheer brutality is merely a 
dangerous brute and ought to be sup- 
pressed. The critic who will sacrifice 
a player’s reputation or a manager’s in- 
vestment for the sake of a cheap epi- 
gram is an irresponsible Smart Aleck, 
and ought to be spanked. But the critic 
who is candid, fearless and just, and 
who also understands the social beau- 
ties of the quality of mercy, is a help 
to the theatre. Some people may argue 
that there isn’t any such animal; but 
most of us have our good points, if 
our enemies will only search for them. 

Much of the anti-critic uproar may 
be traced to a psychological weakness 
of the whole theatrical tribe. Mana- 
gers, actors and authors, too, have a 
short memory for past kindnesses ; they 
are almost wholly lacking in the sense 
of gratitude. Praise them and their 
works as long as you like, and they 
will accept it as monarchs accept the 
homage of their vassals; but rebuke 
them once, and they will immediately 
call for your head upon a silver 
charger. 

The actor’s cause for complaint 
against the critic is more reasonable 
than that of the manager. He takes the 
stand that the critic will say he is bad, 
but will never tell him why, or how 
to correct himself. This is true, but it 
does not impair the position of the 
critic to any extent. The criticism of 
acting is a technical matter. It can only 
be done constructively by word of 
mouth and physical illustration; and 
therefore a stage direetor is the actor’s 
most helpful critic. For a newspaper 
such details as a change of inflection 
here or an altered gesture there would 
make rather tedious reading. Hence 
when it comes to acting you will find 
the dramatic critic dealing in generali- 
ties, impressionistic phrases, and ap- 
preciatory adjectives. If the actor is 
bad, the critic merely says as much, 
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and lets it go at that, without technical 
explanations—or else omits his name 
from the record. 

Acting, being three-fourths person- 
ality and only one-fourth art, is a hard 
topic to write about, anyway, and the 
best of us are none too good at it. 
The record of acting, when it is worth 
recording, must be descriptive; and 
there can be no exact criticism except 
in the case of classic roles which have 
inherited traditions of interpretation. 

“How do you do it?” is a question 
that the inquisitive layman often asks 
the dramatic critic. “How do you man- 
age to get an extended review of last 
night’s show into this morning’s pa- 
per?” The speed of newspaper work, 
in any department, is always a marvel 
to those who are unfamiliar with news- 
paper organization; and the dramatic 
critic, who leaves his friends at their 
after-theatre supper to hand them a 
well-phrased review at breakfast, is be- 
lieved to have some mysterious power 
at his command. 

Not so many years ago, when presses 
were slower, circulations smaller, and 
the whole pace of newspaper competi- 
tion more leisurely, the dramatic critic’s 
morning column was a more simple 
matter than it is to-day. He had two 
or three hours in which to write his 
review, which is ample time for any 
newspaper man in good form. But now 
every midnight review means a race 
against time. That journalistic sword 
of Damocles, the “dead-line,” hangs 
over the critic’s head, and he must 
make every minute count. 


COLUMN in an hour, for that is 

what the task amounts to, allowing 
for elapsed time in getting to the office, 
clearing the desk for action, etc., does 
not sound like an unusual feat for a 
writing man. But when the column 
must be worthy of your signature, 
when it will be judged sharply from 
many points of view, when it is, in 
a sense, a test of your judgment, taste 
and sincerity as well as of your literary 
ability, when there is no time for re- 
vision, when nothing stands between 
the “copy” and cold type except the 
proof-reader—then the task becomes 
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somewhat impressive. Let it be repeated 
five or six times a week, through a 
busy theatrical season, and see how you 
feel when June comes around. 

If a dramatic critic had nothing to 
do but go to the theatre and write 
about what he saw there, his work 
would be greatly simplified. He would 
leap joyously from one play-going ad- 
venture to another, and his taste for 
the pleasures of the stage would al- 
ways be keen. He might even have time 
to finish that book or that play which 
he is always beginning, and thus be-' 
come a literary person. But being a 
newspaper man before anything else, 
he must add to the duties of dramatic 
critic those of dramatic editor. 

In that capacity he must concern 
himself with the news of the theatre, 
and serve as an antidote to press- 
agentry. He must sit at his desk and 
digest the tedious contents of the 
proclamations and “puffs” that emanate 
from the offices of the theatrical man- 
agers. He must listen to the siren- 
songs of the avant-coureurs of plays 
and stars, all pleading for “space,” 
and he must disguise his boredom with 
politeness unless he wants to win a 
reputation as a “crab” and a “high- 
brow.” He must select from the photo- 
graphs that they thrust upon him those 
that are available for the Sunday 
“lay-out” of half-tone illustrations. He 
must prepare anywhere from five to 
fifteen columns of miscellaneous stories 
about the theatre for the Sunday edi- 
tion. He must also write a leading arti- 
cle for his Sunday page, putting his 
best critical foot forward. When he 
is not doing anything else, he must 
read a litter of exchanges, to see what 
is happening on the stage elsewhere. 

In spite of the theory that the 
dramatic critic, once established in the 
favor of a newspaper’s management 
and subscribers, has a life job, few 
of them die in harness or retire on a 
pension. They last five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, and then they pass on, 
gladly abdicating the scepter of criti- 
cism to some young, enthusiastic sub- 
altern. They have had enough, and they 
find something else to do that means 
more money and less worry. 
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EORGE BERNARD SHAW is an 

ex-dramatic critic. So is Charles 
Dillingham, theatrical producer; so is 
Lyman B. Glover, general manager. of 
2 great vaudeville firm in Chicago. 
George Ade was a dramatic critic for 
a few months, and it is said that he 
was neither happy nor successful in 
the work. I know many “ex’s” of my 
craft; some of them have gone up, 
some of them have gone down, and 
some of them have stood still. Most 
of them are identified, in one way or 
another, with the theatre; for the 
dramatic critic’s line of development is 
toward the stage rather than within the 
newspaper office. 

A maxim of grim managing 
editors is: “When yeu make a dramatic 
critic, you spoil a good newspaper 
man,” and it is true, though not in the 
cynical sense intended. The dramatic 
critic is usually one of the best news- 
paper men in the shop, and he con- 
tinues to be so, even though he loses 
touch with the political situation and 
forgets the telephone number of police 
headquarters. But he gets the theatre 
into his blood, and so he gradually loses 
his first love. But never, never does he 
fall from grace so completely as to 
become an actor. 

The dramatic critic’s-extra seat is 
another piquant feature of this profes- 
sion. Yes, my dear layman, he gets 
two seats, not one, whenever he at- 
tends a premiére, and they are the 
choicest locations—on the aisle, close to 
the foot-lights. If he is near-sighted, 
one word to the boy in the box-office 
will place him in the very first row, 
among the mythical “bald-heads.” But 
the extra seat—what’s that for? 

The theatrical manager assumes, in 
spite of common report, that the critic 
is a human being. As such he will be 
happier, and therefore more charitable, 
if he has a companion. Hence the other 
seat. The theory is excellent, and it 
works out beautifully. 

The extra seat is usually occupied by 
the critic’s wife. Of all play-goers, 
Mrs. Dramatic Critic is the most per- 
sistent. She is always there; she never 
overlooks a bet. Being unmarried, I 
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have often wondered why. It must often 
pain her to see her husband suffer. 


USUALLY go to the theatre alone, 

and use the extra seat as a coat- 
and hat-rack, if I do not turn it back 
to the box-office. It’s a selfish method, 
but it has its advantages. If I take a 
companion, I select him, or her, with 
great care. Usually the gender is mas- 
culine. : 

The desideratum, aside from con- 
geniality, is a friendliness toward the 
stage. I detest amateur critics, pallid 
highbrows, and tired business men who 
theorize about the possible immorality 
of the pretty women in the cast. I 
execrate people who insist upon regard- 
ing me as a part of the ceremony, and 
asking me what I am going to say in 
my review. I want enthusiasm, and 
play-going spontaneity at my elbow; 
and lacking it, I prefer the serenity of 
my own thoughts. I want some one 
who can laugh without being ribald, 
who can understand without being su- 
perior. Anyone who can give a critic 
a fresh point of view without being 
aware of it is my ideal companion. 

My tastes, like my theatrical stand- 
ards, are eclectic. My pet play-going 
mates are a librarian who reads Ibsen 
in the original but revels in musical 
comedy; a novelist who writes stories 
of the stage; and a librettist who wor- 
ships a “wheeze.” 

It was the latter who accidentally 
gave me the correct estimate of 
“Fanny’s First Play.” I began this con- 
fession by referring to that comedy, 
and so I might as well end in the same 
key. To me, it was Shaw repeating 
himself; to him it was a revelation of 
wit and satire from a fresh point of 
view. At the end, he said: 

“Now I know why the stage still 
exists.” 

If the dramatic critic can bring that 
buoyant sense of discovery to his night- 
ly duties, the reason for his own exis- 
tence will be more apparent to himself 
and the world at large. For, once blasé 
to the glamour of the theatre, he -is 
useless as a journalist, and only de- 
structive in his relation to the stage. 





When Star 
Star 


Meets 


A SHORT STORY OF 
A CRISIS IN VAUDEVILLE 


By William W. Carey 


{—-~—_N THE dead walls in Harlem 
O and the ash cans of Seventh 

Avenue, Mr. Thomas Twiller 
was billed as “England’s foremost char- 
acter singer” and “London’s pet coster 
comedian ;” and the Powers That Be 
in the booking offices had decided that 
he should also be an American vaude- 
ville star. It is not difficult to get New 
York to accept a foreign act, and con- 
sequently when Twiller was booked for 
Cammerstein’s it was all arranged be- 
forehand that he should become a 
head-liner overnight. 

Now just as there is a vast con- 
stellation of stars in the heavens, so 
is there a reasonably large body in the 
theatrical sky, and for two years now, 
Earl and Lord had been topping bills 
throughout the country with flattering 
results. Stars by right of conquest, 
they had known many a lean year be- 
fore they arrived on Broadway. To-day 
they received offers from musical com- 
edies, Mr. Johnny Earl drove his own 
cerise runabout, and Miss Sadie Lord 
had her own maid. It was reportéd at 
The Corner that Earl of late had been 
reading architects’ catalogues and in- 
quiring as to the drainage of certain 
Long Island lots; while Sadie had been 
caught in a cross-town car with a 
“Bride’s Number” of a fashion journal 
hiding her pretty face. Such was the 
state of affairs when Earl and Lord 
were booked at Cammerstein’s that 
fateful week. 

Naturally, Earl and Lord expected 
to head the bill; as has been said, they 
were stars of two years’ standing, and 











surely their work had not deteriorated 
in that time nor had they stood still. 
Sadie, in fact, had bought a new ward- 
robe to mark her reappearance on 
Broadway ; and Johnny had gone care- 
fully over their act, cutting it down to 
the meat, since he knew that was all the 
regulars at The Corner would require. 
And then they came out of the Hinter- 
land to find their names bracketed with. 
two others. Earl and Lord were shar7% 
ing headline honors with Mr. Thomas: = 
Twiller and the Princess Aurelia! , 

They could scarcely believe their own. 
eyes, and yet there it was, on the front 
of the house, in the programs, even 
in the newspapers. Three bill-toppers— 
America’s entry, Earl and Lord; Eng- 
— entry, Thomas Twiller; France’s 
entry, Princess Aurelia. 

“Say, that’ll never do, Sade!’ cried 
Johnny. 

“Who is the Princess?” asked-Sadie 
—woman-like, seeing in her own sex 
the most formidable rival. 

“Search me! .. What’s this 
‘England’s entry.’ That’s what I want 
to know? Earl and Lord don’t share 
the top line with anybody. How’s the 
lights ?” 


ADIE hadn’t seen them, but it was 
dollars to doughnuts that Earl and 
Lord were not alone in the electric sign 
outside of the theatre. And then they 
hadn’t seen the dead walls in Harlem 
nor the ash-cans on Seventh Avenue! 
“You work two years, give ’em the 
goods all along the line and then come 
back to New York and—that!” cried 
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Johnny. “Aint Earl and Lord topped 
bills from Boston to Frisco, brought 
the audience at the Chi Palace to their 
feet, and started the biggest noise ever 
heard in Philly since the Athletics won 
the championship o’ the world? Sade, 
that sign don’t go with me. Either our 
name goes up alone or we cancel.” 

“They'll say we’re running away, 
whipped, Johnny, if we do that. They'll 
say Earl and Lord are afraid to go up 
against a live one. Gee, it’s hard, this 
game!” 

Johnny slipped an arm around her 
slender waist, and his voice took on a 
tender note. 

“Baby,” he pleaded, “let me stand 
between the hardness and you. I’m a 
man, and it takes many a knock before 
I’m ready to squeal. But you— This 
aint no game for a girl—unless she’s 
got a pair o’ fists to call on when 
needed.” 

“Well, haven’t I got yours?’ she 

pouted. 

- “Sure! And a lovin’ heart—” 

“Oh, Johnny, this is no time to 
spoon,” she cried, turning pettishly 
away. “You worry me to death with 
your loving hearts and things. Love is 
only a name to me, anyhow; I’m 

wedded to my art.” 
> “I’m willing to share you with 

that—” 

“Are you? How about sharing me 
with Mr. Thomas Twiller and Princess 
Aurelia? Princess!—from Avenue A— 
from Coney. I’ve never yet seen a 
variety princess who every time she 
opened her mouth didn’t put her foot 
in it! What does this Aurelia do?” 

Johyny didn’t know, but he said he 
would go see, and he managed to 
squeeze Sadie’s hand as he hurried 
away. Sadie watched him go with a 
proud little light in her eyes. He was 
a handsome young man, with a future, 
and she knew she could have him merely 
by crooking her little finger and, as 
most girls would do, she purposely kept 
her hands behind her. 


M EANWHILE, Johnny was hold- 

ing an interview with the house 
manager. Johnny demanded by what 
right Twiller and the Princess were 
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sharing headline honors with Earl and 
Lord. It was an outrage! 

“See here, Earl,” said the manager 
then, “are you afraid to show your 
goods along with Twiller and Aurelia? 
Can’t you and Miss Lord stand com- 
petition? Oh, I know you were a riot 
in Philly, in Chi, in Frisco! But have 
you ever been up against a first-class 
headliner before, one strong enough to 
carry a bill alone, I mean? That’s what 
Twiller is, and Aurelia too. We're 
pitting you this week against two of the 
hottest favorites in their own countries, 
and we believed you’d win out in spite 
of it. That’s why you and Lord were 
chosen to represent America. We might 
have got Tanguay, but we thought you 
and Miss Sadie were strong enough to 
hold up your end. If you think—why, 
of course—” 

“T don’t think nothing about it,” 
growled Johnny. 

“Tl tell you beforehand that the 
Princess has a wardrobe of Paris gowns 
that are going to make little old New 
York sit up and take notice,” said the 
manager, lighting a cigar. 

“T guess that wont scare Miss Lord 
into a fit,” observed Johnny, taking out 
his gold cigarette case. “That little girl 
got everything new for the week and, 
believe me, she’s got taste plus dol- 
lars.” He fired a Turkish cigarette, 
clapped the case shut and returned it 
to his pocket. “I know Sade’s there 
when it comes to glad rags, princess or 
no princess, McCoy.” 

“That’s the way I like to hear an 
American talk! No use letting these 
foreign acts walk all over us, Earl. 
. . . Twiller, now, has a_ great 
littf@ bunch of songs. And they’re say- 
ing he’s the best eccentric dancer Eng- 
land ever sent us.” 

Johnny tossed his cigarette to the 
floor and ground his heel on it. 

“Dancing’s my middle name, McCoy 
—this guy can’t put anything over on 
me in that line!” 

“Well, I’m strong for home talent; 
you know that, Earl.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“T’ll speak to Miss Lord,” he said, 
and walked away. But the house man- 
ager knew he had turned the trick. 


‘ 
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Earl and Lord wouldn’t quit the bill 
even after they had seen the dead walls 
and ash cans. 


WHEN Johnny got back, he found 
Sadie talking to a large, dark 
woman dressed in an elaborate costume 
of gold and crimson, diamonds flash- 
ing in her ears and on her fingers. Be- 
side petite, blonde Sadie, she reared 
herself like a mountain—a cabbage 
rose and a violet—not that the violet 
wasn’t capable of making herself 
heard. 

“Why, Mame!” cried Johnny, com- 
ing up. He held out his hand, and the 
large lady nodded and smiled. 

“Hello, Earl!” said she. “Maybe I 
wasn’t surprised to see Sade standing 
here. You’re looking good. How’re 
they coming, eh?” 


“Johnny,” Sadie interposed then, 


“shake hands—again! This time with 
the Princess Aurelia, France’s entry. 
Princess, Mr. Earl.” 

The large lady laughed. 

“Well, you’ve got to do something 


these days to make ’em sit up and take 
notice,” she confessed. “Sure, I’m 
Aurelia, Johnny. Two months ago I 
was opening and closing bills and I 
didn’t know what it was to play to more 
than a hundred people in the audi- 
ence. And I got dog-gone tired of it. 
So I went and hunted up a new agent 
and he doped out this ‘Princess’ stuff. 
Now I’m headlining bills with the same 
act I opened ’em with just a little while 
ago.” 

Johnny and Sadie exchanged looks. 

“Well, Mame—” began the latter, 
when she caught her up quickly. 

“Don’t pull that around here,” she 
cried. “I’m ‘Princess.’ Mame Dalroy’s 
gone to the bone-yard.” 

“I wanted to ask if you’d seen the 
billing this week, that’s all,” returned 
Sadie, abashed. 

“Seen it—why ?” 

“Because there’s three headliners,” 
put in Johnny. “You, Earl and Lord, 
and Mr. Thomas Twiller; that’s all.” 

“What’s that last?” cried the Prin- 
cess; and Johnny and Sadie repeated 
the name of England’s entry. “Gee, 
he’s one o’ them down-and-out legits, I 
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bet,” said Aurelia. “Don’t they make 
you sick? And he’s sharing the top line 
with me! I don’t mind you and Johnny, 
Sade—you’ve got the goods. But ‘Mr. 
Thomas Twiller’—Good night!” 


HE Princess had a “sight” act. That 
is, she used the full stage and made 
her appearance sitting on a white horse, 
with doves and parrakeets perched on 
her head, arms and shoulders. After 
singing a popular rag number, in “Amer- 
ican and French,” the program stated, 
Aurelia dismounted and put the birds 
through a series of tricks. It was really 
very simple, too childish for The 
Corner, and only her fake accent pulled 
her through to a success. A foreign act 
must be good! 

Beginning with the Monday matinée, 
Earl and Lord, of course, were a riot. 
They had a neat singing and dancing 
act, with a little comedy—which they 
wisely omitted at Cammerstein’s; and 
Sadie’s prettiness helped as much if 
not more than Johnny’s clever stepping. 
Anybody would have been well pleased 
with the hit they pulled down, and Earl 
and Lord were congratulating each 
other when Mr. Thomas Twiller walked 
out on the stage for his first number. 

The house went mad. Such a recep- 
tion—and to an unknown artist! For 
several minutes he couldn’t sing, speak, 
could only bow his thanks for the 
royal welcome America had tendered 
him. 

Twiller gave an act very much like 
Chevalier did. He too was a coster 
singer. But his characterization lacked 
the finish of the older man’s. In Lon- 
don, you would have found Twiller at 
the suburban halls, playing second fid- 
dle to a home-grown rag artist who in 
this country would have been playing 
three or four a day. 

“He is—terrible!” cried the Princess, 
bursting into Sadie’s dressing room 
after watching the Englishman’s turn. 
“Tt’s an outrage—the limit! Him head- 
lining with us! Of all the nerve!” 

“T think Mr. Twiller’s very artistic,” 
declared Sadie, as the Princess paused 
for breath. 

“What?” demanded Aurelia. “Why, 
Sade Lord!” 
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Sadie carefully powdered her nose, 
then wiped the powder from her brows 
and lashes, which were already very 
blonde. 

“T mean it,” she said; “he’s a true 
artist. There’s something more in this 
life than bird acts and rag-time, 
Mame.” 

“Yes, there’s nuts,” cried Aurelia 
with emphasis. “Good Lord, Sade, aint 
you feeling well?” 

“I’ve seen the light, if that’s what 
you. mean,” remarked Miss Lord. 

“Good night!” shrieked the Princess, 
and she darted toward the door. “Ex- 
cuse me, but either your new gowns 
or the applause this afternoon has 
turned your brain. I'll just tell Earl to 
get ready for you in the booby hatch, 
sweetheart.” 






R USHING from the dressing room, 
Princess Aurelia came upon 
Johnny Earl, back stage, playing with 
her doves and parrakeets. The birds 
were kept in little cages and they 
preened themselves at the sound of 
Johnny’s voice, and cooed when Johnny 
stroked their feathers, very much as 
human actors do. Earl was in his street 
clothes, and Aurelia had changed to 
her gold and crimson gown; they made 
a striking looking couple standing there 
together at the cages. 

“What did you think of ‘England’s 
entry,’ Johnny?” she asked, not quite 
sure what his answer would be and yet 
wishing to know. 

He raised eyes and hands to the ceil- 
ing, mute. 

“Aint it the truth?” sighed Aurelia. 
“He belongs down on Fourteenth 
Street, on at one and six and eleven. 
And we’re asked to share the lights 
with that!” 

He turned, his back to the cage, fac- 
ing her. 

“Mame,” he said, lowering his voice 
so that the stage hands mightn’t hear 
and attribute it to professional jealousy, 
“Mame, I don’t see how a fellow’s got 
the nerve to pull that kind of stuff— 
and get away with it. I guess that Lon- 
don label’s got a lot to do with the 
folks standing for it, but you know if 
me and Sade got out there and tried 
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to put over them songs it wouldn’t be 
a minute before the gallery would go 
for us. There’s nothing artistic about 
Twiller.” 

“Johnny, don’t I know!” interposed 
the Princess. “This fellow comes out 
and gets off one of them funeral num- 
bers o’ his, and some guy, nine times 
outa ten a friend, turns on the hands 
the moment he’s finished the first verse. 
And when he’s done the song, the 
tumultuous again starts up. Now the 
person next to Mr. Friend hasn’t liked 
the song or the singer a little bit, but 
he’s read in all the papers about the 
‘artistic Mr. Thomas Twiller,’ and nat- 
urally he thinks them papers know more 
about art than he does. He even begins 
to suspect that Mr. Friend, next to him, 
knows more about art than he does— 
or didn’t Mr. Friend applaud the great 
Twiller while he could see nothin’ in 
his Sunday-school hymns? So the next 
time he gives T. T. the glad hand too 
—and his neighbor on the other side 
does the same because he’s argued it 
out the same way too. Pretty soon the 
whole orchestra floor is hollerin’ its fool 
head off, then the balcony, and the 
gallery has to give way after that. But 
if one person had the nerve to shout 
‘Bosh!’ right out, first thing—good 
night, Thomas!” 

“Mame, you’re right; you’ve got the 
right dope,” cried Johnny. 

“Sure it is!” 

“If one person let out a yell, in two 
seconds Twiller would be running for 
his life!” 

“IT wonder if T. T. is a good little 
runner, Johnny?” she asked. 

“Why ad 

“He might need his legs before the 
week’s over, that’s all.” 

“Good Lord, Mame, you really 
wouldn’t—” 

“Johnny, I aint scaring away no six 
hundred per by getting in the bad 
graces of the booking offices.” 

“And this fellow’s their pet.” 

“Ye-es, that’s so.” 


F; ARL glanced toward the dressing 

rooms, but Sadie wasn’t in sight. 
It took her a long time to-day to get 
into her street costume, he thought. 
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“Mame,” he said suddenly, “do you 
remember the old days out on the Coast, 
in Frisco, when we was playing six 
shows a day in a Market Street honk- 
a-tonk and glad to get the work?” 

“Don’t I theugh!” Her voice ended 
in a sigh, possibly of relief. 

“You had a bird act then—remem- 
ber?” 

“Sure! Sade played the piano and 
you did a Dutch comic. I thought you 
and Sade would be married long be- 
fore this, Johnny.” 

“Hang it, she wont have me, Mame. 
You know how it is with me—” 

“She'll come over. For one thing, 
Sadie Lord’s too sure of you. She 
knows she can have you any day sim- 
ply by crooking her little finger, as the 
saying goes. But—well, no bird ever 
flew so high he didn’t have to light— 
some day. And you’re both young.” 

“It’s took us five years to get from 
Market Street to Broadway, Mame.” 

“Some never get here. I remember 
when Sade first went on the stage— 
stopped ticklin’ the ivories for others, 
I mean, and did a reg’lar stunt herself. 
She got herself a rag baby and went 
out and done a—a ventriloquist act— 
had a real knack for it, remember? Of 
course they wasn’t so many at it them 
days, and she done fine.” 

Johnny’s face brightened. 

“She got us our first engagement 
in a real theatre, with that stunt o’ 
hers,” he said. “She’s stopped it now 
because she don’t think it’s classy for 
a lady, but it was good. You 
had a parrot that talked, too—remem- 
ber?” 

“They all talked; that was my act,” 
nodded the Princess, smiling at the 
memory. “I had ‘Admiral Dewey’ and 
‘Anna Held;’ they were the stars of 
’em all, and honest, they used to make 
me laugh myself at some o’ the funny 
things they’d say. Just pick most of 
‘em up too—heard ’em around the 
theatre, I guess. I remember once, ‘Ad- 


’ miral Dewey’ said to ‘Anna Held,’—at 


a matinée too, mostly ladies and chil- 
dren—he said ‘Hello, kid! Oh, you!’ 
And, Johnny, I near fainted. . . . 
Of course I didn’t! The dear Admiral! 
He must ’a’ heard somebody say it.” 
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“IT guess!” laughed Earl. 

“Well I know, Mr. Smarty. . . . 
I got him yet, the Admiral. Sure! That’s 
him—there! Admiral! Ad-mi-ral! 
Come to Mamma! He’s getting old, 
Johnny, but he sure is some lovely bird, 
ch? . He wont. He don’t talk no 
more, You know I don’t use any of that 
stuff in my new act. The dollings just 
pose and look pretty; I do the talking 
and singing.” 


At THAT moment Sadie Lord came 

out of her dressing room and 
started toward the stage door. She was 
dressed in green and wore her silver 
fox furs, and she looked pretty and 
dainty enough to win any man’s heart. 
Johnny, without a word to the Princess 
Aurelia, started after her. 

“Sade! Where are you going?” he 
cried. 

“Why, home. I’m not in the habit of 
hanging around back stage all after- 
noon.” 

“I was waiting for you,” he replied. 
“Come along; here’s my car.” 

She hung back. 

“You'd better take Aurelia,” she said 
haughtily. 

“Oh, nonsense! Why, I was only 
gassing with her while waitiag for you 
to get dressed! We was talking about 
the old days in Frisco—remember ?” 

“T don’t care to remember things that 
happened a hundred years ago,” she 
cried, tossing her head. 

“Why, it’s only been five years, 
honey !” Johnny said—man-fashion, not 
understanding that five years is a mile- 
stone in a pretty girl’s life. “Come on; 
I got my new car—” 

“I’m not going right heme,” Sadie 
fenced. 

“T’ll take you anywhere!” 

“T don’t know where that is. No, I’m 
going to search Broadway until I find 
a song-shop that sells Mr. Twiller’s 
numbers.” 

“What !” 

“They have made a deep impression 
on me; they’re so artistic,” she said 
coldly. 

“Good Lord! Why, Twiller—” And 
he told her, very foolishly, what the 
Princess had said. 
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“And you believe it?” Sadie cried, 
when he had finished. 

“Sure I do!” 

- Sadie gave a vigorous little nod of 
her blonde head. 

“Well, nothing like that better never 
happen, that’s all,” said she. “Or may- 
be somebody wont get on the black- 
list. ‘Bosh!’ indeed! Why, the pure art 
of that man—” 

“Oh, Sade!” he cried, half laughing, 
yet exasperated. 

She turned on her heel and darted 
away from him. 

“Don’t dare follow me—Mister 
Earl!” she called over her shoulder. 


BEFORE the day was over it had 

become noised everywhere around 
the theatre that Earl and Lord were 
no longer on speaking terms. Some- 
body’s chocolate maid had told some- 
body’s Jap valet, and there you are. 
Of course it reached Sadie’s ears 
in time—that is what stage scandals 
are started for; and, Sadie, because in 
her heart she was so sure of Johnny, 
felt that she’d just show him—and 
them—a thing or two, and so she didn’t 
attempt to stop the silly story. Miss 
Lord and Mr. Earl were not so friendly 
as they used to be; they had so little in 
common; Mr. Earl didn’t know the first 
letter in artistic! 

“Ah, I see. He prefers trained birds,” 
smiled the .singing comedienne, who 
was on before nine o’clock and rarely 
came back for a bow. 

Sadie had never thought of that. Of 
course Johnny had been talking—for 
hours!—to the Princess that Monday 
afternoon, but then Aurelia was their 
old friend, Mame Dalroy, and he had 
been waiting for her all the time so he 
could take her home to her hotel in his 
new car! And besides, Mame wasn’t 
Johnny’s style at all. Still, she 
had told him to take her home in the 
_ automobile—Sadie wondered if he had 
done it. 

He hadn’t; in the first place, he had 
no desire for Aurelia’s company even 
if Sadie had turned him down; and in 
the second, the lady herself had an 
appointment at five with a gentleman 
in whom she was a hundred times more 
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interested than she ever could be in 
Johnny Earl. This gentleman was a 
booking agent, and the Princess had 
visions of a wedding present in the 
shape of a contract for forty weeks over 
the big time. But how was poor Sadie 
to know that? 

And because the agent couldn’t al- 
ways be at the theatre, and because 
Sadie wasn’t speaking to Johnny, he 
and the Princess spent a good deal of 
time together while at the theatre. It 
soon became a usual sight to see them 
talking down by the parrakeets’ cage, 
before the performance, or after it, or 
even during it, and with twelve shows 
a week they had plenty of time to dis- 
cuss everything under the stars. 

“What’s eating Sade?” asked the 
Princess once. 

“She’s sore at me because I can’t 
see that fool Englishman,” replied 
Johnny, frowning. “You know she fell 
for him good and plenty on Monday at 
the matinée, and then when I wouldn’t 
come across with the appreciation stuff, 
she got huffed.” 


THE PRINCESS put a friendly 
hand on his arm. 

“Old man,” said she, “you’ve got 
nobody but yourself to thank for the 
way that skirt holds you up. What’s the 
use of telling a girl every other minute 
that she’s the only ace in the whole 
deck ? Get her believing it after a while, 
and when she does—good night! 
Maybe you wont do some stepping 
then! Monkey on a stick and all that! 
Take a tip from Mamma, and let Sade 
alone for a few days. Let her stay 
sore; if she don’t want to speak to you, 
why, well and good. She'll ‘come 
around, in the end—they all do; and 
after that, you’ll have her eating outa 
your hand.” 

“Maybe you're 
slowly. 

“Mamma knows, sonny,” she nodded, 
patting his arm. 

“But that Twiller and his—his 
art—?” 

“Rubbish!” she retorted elegantly. 

“T believe I’ll take you on that,” said 
Earl then. “I do love Sade, and if any- 
thing should happen—” ; 


right,” he said 
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Aurelia cut him short. 

“What’s going to happen?—what 
can? Of course you love her—if I 
thought you didn’t, you could go to 
thunder, the pair o’ you! And Twiller, 
well, I bet she’s sick of him already. 
And that goes for the audiences too, or 
I miss my guess. They don’t appreciate 
his art neither. Let one hiss come some 
night, and then watch ’em get him, 
tooth and nail! Mr. T. T. will be done 
up brown when the undertaker arrives 
with a ticket back to London.” 

Johnny started away, then returned 
and said something in Aurelia’s ear. 

“You wouldn’t do—that, Mame?— 
start anything?” he asked. 

“I’m a lady, and ladies never hiss, 
Johnny,” she replied, grinning. 

From that minute Johnny changed 
his tactics with Sadie. He was ever 
courteous and polite, yet nothing more, 
nor did he seem to wish the old rela- 
tionship between them to return again. 
And Sadie missed a hundred little 
kindnesses, although of course she said 
nothing with her lips. But then she had 
no need to with such eloquent eyes, 
eyes that said so much when Johnny 
stopped beside the cages to talk to the 
Princess Aurelia. 


[? WAS hard. Somebody, perhaps 
Shakespeare, she thought, had said 
that about life, and it was certainly 
true. Of course, men are notoriously 
fickle, but who would have thought it 
of Johnny! And while all women are 
cats at heart, who would have looked 
for such treachery from an old pal 
such as Mame pretended to be. Why, 
she was making a dead set at the boy! 

“Watch your. step!” warned 
Johnny. 

The annunciators had flashed their 
number, and to the music of “Nor- 
mandy,” Earl and Lord danced out 
upon the stage to be greeted by a burst 
of applause. 

“The house is with us from the 
start,” murmured Sadie, as she and her 
partner tangoed back and forth before 
their special drop of green and gold. 
“I guess we don’t go so bad,” she 
added, hungry for a look, a smile, a 
word such as he used to bestow. 
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“Oh, we get by,” returned Johnny. 
“Of course we can’t expect more ’n that 
with such an artistic act as Mr. Twiller 
coming next.” 

“Do you really think he is artistic?” 
asked Sadie, her breath coming in little 
gasps. 

“Really?” retorted Earl. “Why, I’m 
so crazy about “England’s entry’ that 
I could get right up in meeting and 
shout ‘God save the King,’-—and T. T. 
with him!” 

Sadie’s hold relaxed. Back and forth 
they swayed, circled, dipped, trotted. 

“That aint funny,” she flashed. “I'll 
bet Mame Dalroy told you it. Princess 
—fiddlesticks !” 

“Well, nobody said she was as 
artistic as Twiller. A bird act aint, 
naturally.” 

“No, and Mame, specially! There’s 
no art about teaching a parrot to swear 
in order to get a laugh,” snapped Sadie, 
her cheeks coloring under her make- 
up. “That Admiral of hers she’s taught 
to say ‘Damn! Damn!’ when she raps 
him over the head. Maybe there’s art 
in that, Mr, Earl!” 

“That old bird don’t talk any more; 
Mame’s cut out the talking.” 

“Didn’t you hear him to-night?” 

Johnny hadn’t. 

“Well, he said it, and if Mame didn’t 
teach him, then she’s got a case against 
some stagehand round here.” 

“She wouldn’t spoil her act with 
anything as crude as that,” he in- 
sisted. 

“And a kid sitting in the gallery 
wouldn’t spoil Mr. Twiller’s act by 
shouting ‘Bosh,’ eh?” 

“What’s that got to do with Aure- 
lia’s parrot?” he demanded. 

“More than you think, maybe!” 

“See here, Sade,” he cried then, 
catching her arm until she winced with 
pain, “don’t you go getting any bum 
ideas in your head about Mame and 
that Cockney ham. She don’t care what 
happens to him; he’ll get his sooner or 
later. He’s N. G., and he’s bound to 
fall down. Mame don’t have to dirty 
her hands giving him the shove—if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“I’m mean enough for anything, I 
guess,” she flashed. 
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“Anybody who’d do a trick like that 
would be mean enough to—to horse- 
whip,” declared Johnny. “That would 
be the lowest thing.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see it sprung.” 

“You still think Mame—?” 

“Oh, dear, no! We wont do the 
Argentina to-night. I’m not equal to 
it! If it must be danced, then get Miss 
Dalroy, Mr. Earl!” 


H E WAS miserable, wretched, be- 
cause he saw that Sadie was both 
miserable and wretched herself. How he 
longed to take her in his arms, tell her 
it was all a stall, and that she was, and 
must always remain, the only little 
girlie in the world for him. He did 
start toward her dressing-room door 
when it was time to go home, but be- 
fore he could knock, the Princess 
Aurelia arrived at the end of the cor- 
ridor and he pretended indifference— 
when only a painted pine slab separated 
him from his enchantress! 

“Sade gone?” asked she. 

“How should I know?” he replied. 

She raised her voice until it pene- 
trated every corner. 

“I’m ready now, Johnny. Oh, how I 
love your sweet pink auto’!” 

“Good Lord, Mame, don’t do that. 
You—you know you don’t mean it,” 
he pleaded, catching her by the arm. 

“Why?” Aurelia demanded coolly. 

“Sadie—” 

“T want her to hear it,” she inter- 
posed then. “It'll do her good. Artistic, 
indeed !” 

“Mame,” he said, “I believe she’s 
jealous of you.” 

“She needn’t be! I’m looking over 
wedding clothes myself. Oh, this will 
do her a world o’ good. Here she 
comes ! Johnny dear, wont 
you take me to some swell ca-fay where 
I can watch the dancing? Oh, hello, 
dolling. I was just saying to Mr. Earl 
as how the weather—” 

“Yes, I heard you,” cut in Miss Lord 
grimly. “Good-night—to the pair o’ 
you!” 

Johnny watched her depart with 
such a woe-begone expression on his 
face that even Mame was touched. 
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“Ah, it'll come all right in the third 
act, sonny,” she cried. “Lordy, if you 
must you must, I ’spec-a-reckon; go 
get her, bring her back, and trot her 
home in your little gas buggy. You 
know, Johnny, I was only doing what 
I thought was best—for both of 
you.” 

“I know it, Mame,” he said. “But, 
hang it, if she don’t come through by 
Saturday, why—why I will, that’s all. 
Saturday! Then, art or no art, I’ll fol- 
low her lead. I’ll play door-mat to her 
r@bber shoes. Mame, have you ever 
seen such a sweet little cutie be- 
fore?” 


AFIER this, the Princess wouldn’t 

have been surprised to have re- 
ceived an invitation to their wedding 
the next day, but Johnny must have 
gathered himself together again, for on 
the morrow he and Sadie were greet- 
ing each other with the cordiality of 
new acquaintances. 

“T hope you are equal to the Argen- 
tina to-day?” he said, just before the 
matinée. 

“Oh, yes, I’m quite fit again, 
thanks,” Sadie replied. “And how is 
the Princess?” 

“Just about like Mr. Twiller—this 
foreign climate, don’t you know— 
beastly weather, yaas!” 

“He don’t talk like that!” stormed 
Miss Lord. 

“Oh, but Mame does; it’s the French 
lingo.” 

“So you call her Mame now, eh?” 

He had always called her by her 
given name—they both had, but he 
answered : 

“Yes, since she asked me to, you 
know.” 

Came Saturday night, the last of 
their engagement at the house, and with 
an audience which crowded every inch 
of space, Princess Aurelia and her 
Feathered Friends were on at half past 
nine, and previous to Earl and Lord 
and Thomas Twiller. Hers was a 
pretty “sight act,” and the Admiral’s 
oaths tickled the folk at The Corner as 
nothing else could do, so that she de- 
parted with a substantial hit to her 
credit. But the moment she was 





WHEN STAR MEETS STAR 


through, the Princess left her cage in 
the left entrance and strolled over to 
watch Sadie and Johnny. 

Of course Earl and Lord are a riot 
everywhere. Johnny’s stepping is con- 
sidered out of the ordinary, and Sadie 
can win any audience with her youth- 
ful prettiness alone. Add to this, then, 
their ability to sing the latest numbers 
and dance the newest trots and waltzes, 
and you can begin to understand why 
this team is so popular. It was all 
Aurelia could do to keep from bursting 
into applause with the house. — 

“That was some. act,” she said, 
nodding to Sadie as she and Johnny 
danced off the stage. 

“Wait till you see Twiller,” retorted 
Earl—which was rather uncalled for, 
Mame thought. 

However, they did wait in the wings 
to watch Twiller’s turn. Saturday night 
crowds are the hardest, the coldest, the 
most blasé of all audiences to play to. 
On Monday you have your friends in 
front with the regulars; on Saturday 
you have to win the regulars for your 
friends. Twiller was up against it to- 
night. His first number got him noth- 
ing, and he went right into his second 
characterization with a nervousness 
which didn’t help the song. 

“A breath will make or mar that fel- 
low to-night,” whispered Johnny, feel- 
ing the pulse of the house from the 
wings. 


‘TWILLER finished the first verse 

and then, through nervousness, 
perhaps, sang the same words over 
when he should have given the second 
set. It was most unfortunate. Some 
people in one of the stage boxes turned 
their backs and began to talk among 
themselves; others in front studied 
their programs, always a bad sign. Yet 
nothing happened to turn the tide 
either for or against him until— 

“Oh, damn!” shrieked a_ voice. 
“Bosh !” 

Immediately the house was in an up- 
roar. The audience shouted with laugh- 
ter, laughed and laughed and laughed 
until there was nothing left for Mr. 
Thomas Twiller to do but walk off the 
stage and allow them to lower the cur- 
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tain. This was done, and even then the 
crowds rocked with mirth. 

“He’s cooked brown!” cried the 
Princess, clutching Johnny’s arm in her 
excitement. “Unless I miss my guess, 
Twiller will never show in New York 
again after to-night. For New York 
will never forget that.” 

But if she expected an answering 
smile from Johnny, she was mistaken. 
He moved away so that her hand 
dropped from his coat, and facing her, 
he said: 

“Mame, you did that! It was your 
parrot, the Admiral, that hollered that 
out. Yes, he did! There’s the cage in 
the wings.” 

“Why, Johnny!” she cried. 

“It was dirty mean too,” he added. 
“The fellow’s a fake and all that, but 
to teach that bird to yell ‘Damn’ and 
‘Bosh’—well, I’ve got my opinion of 
you, Mame.” 

“Why, Johnny!” The Princess turned 
with a helpless little gesture to Sadie. 
“You know I didn’t teach the Admiral 
that, Sade,” she appealed. “I wouldn’t 
do no such trick—even to Twiller! It’s 
a lie, Johnny Earl! Shame!” 

“Didn’t you hear. it, Sade?” cried 
Earl, turning to Miss Lord. “Didn’t it 
come from that cage over there? Why 
did you leave it in the wings to-night, 
eh? You never done it before. And 
only this week you—somebody, then— 
taught the Admiral to say that cuss 
word. And ‘bosh’ was what was com- 
ing from the gallery to put T. T. in 
Dutch with the house. Mame, I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

The Princess Aurelia grew purple 
with indignation. She seemed to swell 
like a pigeon, choke like an old man, 
stammer like a child. 

“You’re crazy; that’s what you are, 
Johnny Earl!” she burst out at last. “I 
don’t wonder Sade can’t stand for your 
ugly ways.” 

“Never you mind Sade!” put in that 
lady. “I guess we can tell where a 
sound comes from, and I guess we know 
a parrot’s voice from a human’s—Miss 
Dalroy! Come, Johnny!” 

And while the stage-hands buzzed 


- with excitement, and Twiller swore in 


his dressing-room, Aurelia stood fas- 
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‘cinated while Miss Lord walked out of 
the theatre with her arm through Mr. 
Earl’s. 

“Love is a disease, and goodness 
knows them two are ’most ready to cash 
in.” she observed. “I guess they’ll sure 
get a parson now. ‘Damn!’ 
‘Bosh ? ” 


[F SHE could have seen Johnny tuck 
Sadie into the new cerise runabout, 


the Princess Aurelia would have gone 


right out and selected a wedding gift, 
for surely no exquisite of Elizabeth’s 
time ever handled a lady so tenderly. 
Sadie Lord might have been sugar and 
wax and glass combined, so gently he 
lifted her into the car, so carefully he 
covered her feet with a fur rug. Then 
he started the motor, with a sigh of 
bliss, of real content and happiness! 

“Sade,” he whispered, “Twiller is 
artistic—twenty-four karat, honey.” 

She shook her head quickly. 

“I see now where he is right and I 
am wrong,” Johnny continued, snug- 
gling closer. “Maybe it’s because I 
never had the education you did, dearie, 
that it takes me longer to see these 
things. But now—well, I’m ready to 
start all over again, get a new act, with 
English songs—” 

“Did Mame suggest that?” she cut 
in, flaring up. 

“Good gracious, no! Mame never had 
no use for that poor boob—I beg 
pardon! No, Mame didn’t. 
You know what she thinks of Mr. 
Twiller, Sade.” 

“You mean—to-night ?” 

us fed 

She turned her head. 

“Johnny, Mame didn’t do that; it 
wasn’t her parrot at all!” 

“Why, what do you mean, honey?” 
he cried. 

“It was—it was me,” she murmured, 
and her head drooped so that he 
couldn’t see her eyes. 

Afraid to take his hands or eyes 
from the wheel even for a moment on 
crowded Broadway, Johnny could only 
show his emotion by his color, and even 
his lips went white at Sadie’s words. 

“Good Lord, what are you talking 
about ?” he cried. 
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“The truth about to-night. It was me 
—‘damn’ and ‘bosh.’” 

“You learned the Admiral to say 
them words? Oh, honey!” 

“The Admiral didn’t say ’em; it was 
me,” she repeated dully. “Don’t you re- 
member, the old days, the old act? I 
merely mimicked the parrot’s voice and 
then threw my own—to its cage. I—I 
used to be a ventriloquist, Johnny.” 

“Oh!” he said, and it was almost a 
squeal. And again, “Oh!” 

“T did it because—because I couldn’t 
stand it any longer,” she cried, her 
voice breaking. “I knew how you felt 
about such a trick; you said once that 
anybody who started such a thing de- 
served a horsewhipping. And—and so 
I—I—oh, that’s all—enough! But I’m 
sorry, Johnny.” 

Earl shook his head, mystified. 

“You did it because you wanted a 
horséwhip—” 

“Oh, no; don’t joke now. I thought 
you'd blame it on Mame—Mame was 
always knocking him, and I used to 
praise his act to the skies. And I be- 
lieved if you thought Mame guilty of 
such a thing you’d—you’d forget her 
and come—back—to—me!” 

“Come back to you?” he shouted. 

“Ye-es.” 

“But I never went away yet, baby.” 

“You were always hanging around 
the bird cage talking to that—that fake 
princess.” 

Then Johnny turned the new cerise 
car into one of the quiet side streets, 
and stopping the engine, he was free to 
bestow both his hands and his eyes 
upon Miss Lord. For fully five minutes 
they whispered mysterious nothings to 
each other; then Sadie allowed him to 
stop the sobs with a kiss. 

“Oh, I’m so silly, aint I, Johnny?” 
she said, with a luxurious sigh. 

“You’re just—you!” retorted Mr. 
Earl. “But, dear,” he added, “we'll have 
to go to Twiller and Mame and—and 
tell them everything. It’s the only hon- 
est way, you know.” 

She was serious for a moment, but 
for a moment only. Then she rubbed 
against his arm like a purring kitten. 

“T don’t care what I do—you do— 
we do—now,” she cooed happily. 








Famous Speeches (In Rebuttal) © 
By Famous Friars 


THEY GIVE A DINNER TO GEORGE 
MICHAEL COHAN AND PASS 
THE EVENING ARGUING AGAINST 
HIM AND ONE ANOTHER 


Editor’s Note: The Friars’ Club is housed in a quaint little brown- 
stone building in West Forty-fifth Street, between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
In it may be found, at almost any hour of the day or night, at least one, and 
usually many, of the most brilliant men in the metropolis. Here gather play- 
wrights, novelists and poets; actors, painters, diplomats, managers, newspaper 
men, magazine writers, critics. 

This monastery holds out its arms to brilliancy of intellect, and it has 
received into its folds such a galaxy of cleverness as might arouse the envy of 
old Pericles himself, and of all the guests at his immortal dinner parties. And 
following the custom of Pericles, the Friars give dinners, at certain intervals, to 
their members distinguished in the arts and craft of the stage, music, literature, 
and the other professions represented among them. 

It has been the good fortune of THE GREEN Book MAGAZzINE to get am 
exclusive selection of the speeches given at these dinners, speeches made by men 
all over the world—men beloved in the profession in which they labor, and rep- 
resenting to the lay person the ideals of the American Theatre, and the achieve- 
ments of American Art. 

THE GREEN Book MacazIne therefore, in this number, introduces to you 
one of the most charming assemblages of gentlemen on all Manhattan Island. On 
this particular occasion you meet them in the congenial act of giving a dinner to 
none other than the holy Friar, George M. Cohan. The speeches in rebuttal, 
sparkling in quick wit and repartee, are made by A. 'L. Erlanger, of the Klaw & 
Erlanger theatrical syndicate; George M. Cohan himself; Rennold Wolf, one of 
the best-known dramatic critics and writers of musical comedy in the land; Arthur 
Brisbane, the highest-salaried newspaper editor in the world; De Wolf Hopper, 
comedian; Marc Klaw, of the Klaw & Erlanger syndicate; James Clarence 
Harvey, representing the Lambs’ Club; and Colonel William F. (“Buffalo Bill’). 
Cody. John Rumsey, Friar Abbot of the Monastery, presided, and Mr. Erlanger 
was the first to speak. 


[aS THE advance agent elected 
A for the occasion, Mr. Er- 
langer felt much concern. 


to bring him renown, Jerry Cohan’s son 
will take it all as a matter of course, 
with the firm conviction that the sub- 











Gloomily, he emphasized how difficult 
it was to please the son of Jerry Cohan. 
He spoke guardedly as, he said, an 
advance agent should. 

“Well do I know,” he said sadly, 
“that no matter how great my efforts 


ject and not the work gave me the 
opportunity.” 

Both John Shakespeare’s son and 
Jerry Cohan’s son had the same object 
in view when they wrote plays—money. 
John Shakespeare’s son wrote some of 
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s plays over a butcher-shop; Jerry 
‘Cohan’s son writes all of his plays over 
his wrist on his shirt-cuffs. 

“He has brought in two plays cov- 
‘ering two closely-written shirt-cuffs,” 

anounced Mr. Erlanger amid laughter. 

€ continued: 


WANT to make you further ac- 
* quainted with the merits of my star. 

e first blossomed out as a composer 
when he gave the world that tuneful, 
Passionate ballad, “Venus, My Shining 
ove,” which made him the envy of all 

odern Romeos. His next was “I 
Guess I'll Have to Telegraph My 
Baby.” What a deception! He was only 
fourteen years old at the time, and 
‘not the father of a baby that anyone 
has heard anything about. But had he 
‘written the song at twenty-one, every- 
‘one would have locked up their babies ; 
and I am speaking within the strictest 
rules of propriety. 

His next was “She’s the Warmest 
Baby in the Bunch,” which gives us a 
line on the life he was already leading. 
“Hot Tamale Alley” was the victim of 
one of his brain-storms. And then he 
commenced his real career of parting 
the public from its money. 

Too young, although ambitious, to 
be a governor, he wrote, “The Gov- 
ernor’s Son.” I know there was lots 
_ of money in that play, because I put 
lenty into it myself. Strolling down 
Rourteenth Street one evening, (every 
theatrical manager strolls when he 
leaves Broadway) I passed by the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre and read an 
electric sign, “Running for Office.” 
_ And I said to myself, said I: “That is 
- Jerry’s son. He always wants to run 
' something.” I went into the theatre 
and heard him sing “If I Were Only 
Mr. Morgan.” Nobody blamed him for 
the wish. I didn’t. And when I learned 
that his next song was “I Am Satisfied 
With Life,” I again said to myself, 
said I: “I’ll wager ‘Running for Office’ 
' is a great, big success.” But when he 
brought me the same play, under the 
title of “The Honeymooners,” (Laugh- 
_ ter) I realized that the man who first 
wrote, “All that glitters is not gold,” 

must have had his own sad experiences. 


My personal bout with Jerry Cohan’s 
son commenced ‘with “Little Johnny 
Jones.” (Applause.) He came up to my 
office to swear off his personal taxes, 
sang me a couple of songs, got very 
confidential with me, and told me he 
had written a play called “Little Johnny 
Jones.” He said, “I don’t care so much 
about the play, but there is a song in 
that called ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.’ 
That song is about myself. I want ev- 
eryone to know that I was born on the 
Fourth of July. It means a lot of money 
from the ‘rubes.’ And when I get them 
in, I will sing them ‘Give My Regards 
to Broadway,’ and I can change the 
title of that song to the principal street 
of every city I visit.” The interview 
led to my asking him to write a play 
for us. He did—‘Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway.” He brought me in 
the first shirt-cuff the next morning, 
read it to me standing up, and tried 
to convince me he was a bad business 
man. (Laughter. ) 

I told him to bring in the other 
two shirt-cuffs as soon as he could 
get them out of the laundry. When he 
did so, he said, “Now, I don’t want 
anybody to lose any money on me, so 
I'll take half of the risk of the play 
myself.” Well, he took half of the risk 
and two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars besides, just to show me that 
he wanted to treat me on the square. 

Then Jerry’s son accomplished a mas- 
ter stroke, and made famous a name 
seldom mentioned, and made it so fa- 
mous that it will be handed down from 
generation to generation. He wrote a 
play and called it “George Washington, 
Jr.” And at the same time he im- 
mortalized the Stars and Stripes with 
his song, “It’s a Grand Old Flag.” 
(Applause. ) 

At some time during his travels, 
Jerry’s son must have knowna Mary, 
because he made famous in song, 
“Mary’s a Grand Old Name,” and “So 
Long, Mary,” and in collaboration with 
his wife, he has just produced a little 
Mary. 

No, I am not through. There are 
other crimes worse than those I have 
mentioned. Not satisfied with drawing 
royalties on a dozen or more plays, 
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and two hundred or more popular 
songs, like Shakespeare’s son he had 
to break into the theatre end. Com- 
mencing with Youngstown and Akron, 
he took a jimmy, a tool with which he 
has had much experience, and broke 
into New York. It was like this: Trip- 
ping to lunch on a mid-summer’s day, 
I asked Jerry’s son to accompany me. 
It is needless to say he accepted the 
invitation. We went into the Gaiety 
Theatre, which was then nearing com- 
pletion. He looked it all over and evi- 
dently liked it. Returning to the office 
he held before me a nifty little cane, 
and said, “I would like to split it with 
you.” Well, I was busy at the time 
reading signs across the street, and I 
couldn’t figure how half of a little cane 
could be of any service to me. (Laugh- 
ter.) But after the Gaiety Theatre had 
been opened about six weeks and 
“The Traveling Salesman” was playing 
there to capacity, Jerry’s son came to 
me and said, “Where are my statements 
for the Gaiety Theatre?” I then discov- 
ered it was not the cane he wanted to 
split with me, but the lease of the 
Gaiety Theatre, which shows that bad 
business men have their lucky days. 

And now, having spoken words of 
praise, frankness again compels me to 
state that I have a few words to utter 
in condemnation. The crime that I 
charge Jerry’s son with is indisputable, 
and you must convict him. Your ver- 
dict must be “Guilty” without reserva- 
tion. He is the possessor of superior 
skill in everything he undertakes to do. 
(Applause. ) 


George M. Cohan, the guest of honor, 
was the next speaker. He said he was 
bashful, and -he looked it. “This,” said 
he, “ts the first stage fright I have had 
since my partner, Mr. Harris, woke 
me up in the middle of the night and 
told me I was part-owner of the Ohio 
Circuit—about two hundred and sev- 
enty-odd papier-maché houses.” 

Said Mr. Cohan: 


HIS great affair to-night is only in 
keeping with a whole lot of other 
wonderful things that have happened 
to me in the past five or six years. In 


fact, I cannot understand why Harry 
B. Smith does not take the story of my 
life and make it into a comic opera. 
I have had nothing but encouragement 
from everybody. Everybody pats me 
on the back, tells me I am a perfect lit-— 
tle dandy, and all such things. I get en- 
couragement from all hands. The man- 
agers encourage me. They tell me I am — 
a good actor. (Laughter.) The actors 
tell me I am a corking little manager, 
The musicians tell me I ought to write 
straight plays, and the playwrights tell 
me I ought to give my time up entirely 
to music. (Laughter and applause.) 

No man can help getting along with 
encouragement of that kind. 

It was the same way on the tour 
I made this season. I played a great 
many cities this season.” Whoever 
booked my route found a new kind of © 
map. (Laughter.) Whenever they 
needed a night for “The Yankee 
Prince,” they sent Al Leach out there to 
paint the town red. But I was treated 
great. The newspapers especially treated 
me nicely. The critics—one fellow out: 
in Seattle wrote a story. He said he © 
heard that I could write a play in 
twenty-four hours. He said that after 
seeing the performance last night, there 
was no reason to believe otherwise. 
Another fellow in Denver wrote a story 
of praise about my music. He said that 
after hearing my songs he could quite 
understand why copies of them were 
selling like hot-cakes, three for a nickel. 
(Laughter. ) 

You know when a newspaper man 
interviews a player, he walks into the 
dressing-room, discusses, as a rule, the 
drama, and talks about Shakespeare 
or something. But the first thing he 
will ask me when he walks in, is if 
I think Jeffries has got a chance, or 
something like that. He will peek 
around the room and ask which trunk 
I carry the Flag in. Then he will go 
out and write a story about my bank . 
roll and compare me favorably with 
Dick Turpin and Tommy King. Every 
time I announce the fact that I have 
completed a new play, the story goes 
around that Cohan is crazy again. 

All this talk about my retiring from 
the stage is false. For the benefit of the 
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d business man, I wish to state that 
am just about to burst forth with 
other riot of color and mirth. 

This is the first chance I have had 
blicly to thank Klaw & Erlanger for 
everything they have done for me. 
essrs. Klaw & Erlanger told me some 
ars ago that they were going to get 

in right. (Laughter.) So, after read- 

five or six of my plays, Mr. Er- 

ger sent for me one day and told 
me he was trying to think up an idea 
“to get me in right. So we organized a 
chowder party which he called the 
wenty-Three Club, and appointed me 


—. From that time on, every-. 


ing was easy sailing. 

As for my partner, I don’t know 
"what to say for him. He has done an 
awful lot for me. He told me “If you 
Stick around with me, I will make your 
mame a great big, popular trade-mark.” 
"He has done it. I feel to-day that my 
Mame is on a par with Hood’s Sarsa- 
> parilla, or Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 
» (Applause.) I have been called every- 

“thing, from the Official Flag-Waver of 
“the American stage, to a public nui- 
_ sance. 

There is only one thing I am going 
“to ask you to do. I want all my friends 
to do this for me as a favor. No mat- 

er where you are, if you are in Lynn, 
“Massachusetts, or out in the wilds of 
Africa, I want to ask you to mention 
my name as often as possible. (Ap- 
plause.) 


As Mr. Cohan’s “manager,” Rennold 
“Wolf took up the cudgels against Mr. 

ohan’s derisive “advance agent,” Mr. 
“Erlanger, who had just sought a con- 
wiction. He poured hot words out upon 
Mr. Erlanger’s treason, and said: 


: iB OTH of the previous speakers, while 
addressing you, from sheer force 

“of habit were also carefully counting 
e house. (Laughter.) Undoubtedly, 
‘Mr. Erlanger has by this time con- 
ceived a scheme whereby to coérce the 
proprietor of this hotel into dividing 
the night’s receipts with him. Should 
the proprietor of the hotel fail to re- 
spond to the crack of the whip, Mr. 
Erlanger threatens to book all future 


dinners in Philadelphia, and to forbid 
eating hereafter in this city. 

Jerry Cohan’s son to-night is the 
Friars’ star, and in good faith the 
Friars engaged Leopold Erlanger’s son 
to act as advance agent. But, because 
Mr. Cohan was not, for the time being, 
his own attraction, and had dared to 
appear under auspices other than of the 
syndicate, Mr. Erlanger deliberately at- 
tempts to deride him, to condemn him, 
to injure him. I would call Mr. Erlanger 
Judas, but Judas was satisfied with a 
few pieces of silver, considerably less 
than fifty per cent of the gross. I 
would call him Benedict Arnold, but 
Benedict Arnold restricted his opera- 
tions to a few one-night stands along 
the Hudson. I would call him Dr. Cook, 
but Dr. Cook betrayed not only the 
Herald, but a sense of shame. 

For years we have been hearing from 
Mr. Erlanger’s own lips that when he 
worked for the revered Joseph Jeffer- 
son at three hundred dollars a week, 
he was the highest-salaried and most 
efficient advance agent in the world. 
Well, it is too late now to investigate 
the cause of Mr. Jefferson’s death. But 
after to-night’s shameful exhibition, 
most of us will attribute it to Mr. Er- 
langer’s press work. 

One of Samuel H. Harris’ saddest 
duties is that of notifying his partner 
from time to time that Mr. Erlanger 
has transferred to Cohan & Harris a 
share in one of his productions. 

Once I saw Mr. Harris, with the 
expression of a hunted rabbit in his 
eyes, timidly approach Mr. Cohan and 
say: “George, I have got awfully bad 
news for you to-day.” 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Cohan. 
“Has the Gaiety Theatre burned 
down ?” 

“No, this is very awful.” 

“Tt can’t be,” said Mr. Colian, “that 
anything has happened to my sister?” 

“Oh, no, this is very terrible.” 

“Well, you don’t mean to say that 
my entire family has been wiped out ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Harris, “it is worse 
than that. Mr. Erlanger has given us an 
interest in ‘The Young Turk.’” 

In order to atone somewhat for the 
wretched press-work done in behalf 
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of our guest of honor, I am going to re- 
cite a perfectly authentic incident in 
the early career of Mr. Erlanger, and I 
defy him to refute it. When a very 
young man in Cleveland, he promoted 
a balloon ascension, to take place on the 
Fair Grounds.on one July Fourth. He 
had perfected the details when a fellow 
hot-air expert, called Sylvester Everett, 
instituted an opposition ascension to 
take place the same day. Everett’s as- 
cension was to be held from the Public 
Square, around which the authorities 
had given him permission to build a 
fence. The opposition of this inde- 
pendent open-door movement worried 
Mr. Erlanger, particularly when, on 
the morning of the event, he saw the 
crowds flocking over to Everett’s show. 
In his desperation he armed himself 
with a rifle and climbed to the roof 
of a building overlooking the Public 
Square. Then when Everett started to 
inflate his balloon, Mr. Erlanger, safely 
hidden behind a chimney, perforated 
it with bullets. Consequently the balloon 
would not fill, the crowds were dis- 
gusted, left Everett’s show and went 
over to Erlanger’s exhibition. That 
was the beginning of the theatrical syn- 
dicate. (Laughter.) 


Arthur Brisbane took up the sub- 
ject of critics. The actors spend their 
time working hard, he said; the man- 
agers spend their time working hard; 
and the newspapers have rather an easy 
time. They come in after dinner and 
tell what they think about it, and 
imagine that settles it. 

Mr. Brisbane went on: 


| DON’T represent, and don’t want to 
represent, that kind of newspaper 
work. I feel that the business of a news- 
paper man is first of all to encourage. I 
have noticed in dealing with critics that 
the best way to get good work out of 
them is to praise their good things, and 
say very little about their bad things, 
and never insult them or make fun of 
them. And I wish the critics would 
apply to actors and to managers the 
treatment which they think editors 
ought to apply to them. ( Applause.) 

I think that newspapers and theatres 


are, in one way, alike. We first ou 

to entertain, I think that Mr. Cohan 

a valuable citizen, because he is one 
of the most entertaining, one of the 
most charming men in his profession. 
He works for tired business men, and 
for people whose lives are dull. He does ~ 
a great deal to cheer them up. = 

The newspaper and the theatre are — 
mirrors, really, of civilization. The man 
who criticises the stage, of course has 
much to criticise ; the man who criticises 
newspapers has even more to criticise. 
But to the critic it is fair to say the 
stage is a mirror, the newspaper is a 
mirror. If you look in a mirror and do 
not like what you see, change your face 
—don’t change the mirror. You can’t 
do it. Civilization is a face looking in 
a mirror. If you see the wrong things 
on the stage, successful, that is not a 
thing to blame to the stage or to the 
manager exclusively, or even chiefly. — 
Blame it on the public that sits there and — 
likes that kind of thing. 

There has been a lot of joking here 
about Erlanger and his desperate part- 
ner, Marc. I do not share in the opinion 
that some of my contemporaries ex- 
press about the Syndicate. I think it 
was a very good line that somebod 
used about making the theatre a busi- 
ness. I know, for instance, that it is a 
very good thing in the newspaper busi- © 
ness that the man at the head of a news- 
paper is not an egotistical, vain, self- 
exploiting individual, using his news= 
paper to develop himself and keep 
down others. I think it is a very good — 
thing for journalism that men that own 
big papers are not so much writers, 
cartoonists, or journalists as they were — 
in the olden days. They give others a — 
chance. The modern newspaper-owner 
has a dozen or fifty or a hundred 
men sign their names. He is very glad 
to develop them. The modern theatrical 
system is a business system. It isn’t 
some actor keeping a lime-light on him- 
self, getting only plays that give him a 
chance, keeping good people down so 
they can play up to him. 

There is no use of Erlanger going 
on the stage, there is no use of Klaw 
going on the stage. They don’t want to, — 
and under this system they are trying 
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tantly to develop new people. Un- 
the old system the theatre was in- 
d by the struggle of an old man to 
sep himself the one thing. I think 
is greatly improved. I suppose that 
anything is done that is in the line 
-a trust, that is very distressing. At 
same time, too, I don’t see why 
: is any particular reason why the 
eatre should be the only thing in the 
mited States that isn’t in a trust. 


Friar Abbot Rumsey introduced De 
olf Hopper by saying that George 
ohan had just told him that if he 
ould find some plan of keeping this 
ticular gentleman away from the 
* baseball field for a while he could make 
airly creditable actor out of him. 
Whereupon Mr. Hopper struck out: 


S I understood the object of this 
dinner was to advance the interests 

d give a metropolitan introduction to 

a rising young Western artist, I did not 
filite see why I was called upon, be- 
" cause I graced the bucolio atmosphere 


s year, and this is my first appear- 
e on Broadway this season. I have 
ied with the Ohio Circuit, thank 
© you. And if Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger 
"ever do elect to go on the stage, I 
inly trust that Charles Bornhaupt 
book them in Steubenville. Have 
fyou ever been there? I have been there 
‘only once. I have no doubt the people 
ere are charming, but I saw so few 
them. (Laughter.) 

I can tell Mr. Cohan of all sorts of 
#erritory other than New York. I have 
“tasted of the frappé conditions on the 
Shores of Lake Michigan in winter. 
Have you ever dallied with that clime? 
‘That is a bird. This gathering to-night 
‘Suggests the audience there. The polar 

Ss came in the dining-room and 
icked up the crumbs. I asked a native 
there if they ever had summer. He said 
he didn’t know—he had only lived there 
‘eleven months. 
_ Ladies and gentlemen, the principal 
ift of a speaker, it seems to me, is to 
ow when he hasn’t any more to say. 
Having accumulated a certain number 
of laughs, for which I am deeply grate- 
ful, I should like to speak with a great 


deal of feeling of Mr. Cohan in one 
certain way. With the theatre itself, 
and with the curtain up, I love purity 
as exploited thereon; and with all the 
thousands of laughs that that gentle- 
man has invented for others to voice, 
or has given himself,—I speak of this 
with infinite feeling,—he has never once 
brought the blush to the cheek of his 
mother, his sister or his wife. (Pro- 
longed applause. ) 


Using George Cohan’s description, 
the Friar Abbot introduced Marc Klaw 
as the living exemplification. of that 
popular song, “Put Your Foot on the 
Soft, Soft Pedal.” Mr. Klaw proceeded 
to dally with the name of Cohan: 


| DON’T know whether it is pro- 

nounced Cohen, as a talisman to 
catch the Semitic vote, or whether it 
is Cohan to conjure with among the 
Irish. The father of our hero of to- 
night, I believe at one time called him- 
self Jerry ©’Cohan, to sort of give the 
boy a start in life. (Applause.) But 
George changed his name afterwards 
and hooked up with Sam Harris. But 
I notice that the father also—and here 
is a secret I am going to disclose for 
the first tim ve him the middle 
name of Michael. Did you ever think 
of that? His name is Mike Cohan. 
You can’t get away from it. ~ 

Mike was born in Providence. I 
don’t know whether you know that or 
not. But he is so fond of.that town, 
and he has- wanted to memorialize it 
so distinctly and to keep it so green 
in the memory of his employees, that 
he has put a clause in his engagement 
contracts that he pays only half-sal- 
aries Holy Week and the week they 
play in Providence. 

George is simply a go-ahead, six- 
cylinder, Twentieth-century, high-pres- 
sure young man—an apology and a 
protest against the palmy days of the 
drama. Who would want to go back 
to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with the red 
fire and the gate ajar, and a scene la- 
beled “Heaven” that looked like hell, 
when you could have Georgie Cohan 
with your drums playing, your ban- 
ners flying, and your fifes blowing to 
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the tune of the “Grand Old Flag,” 
or “Yankee Doodle Dandy?” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I have sat in the cafés in Paris, on 
the Strand in London, and in Vienna, 
and felt my hand and my heart going 
over across the sea as I heard the mu- 
sicians playing “Mary is a Grand Old 
Name,” and “Give My Regards to 
Broadway.” George Cohan exemplifies 
more than any man I know, the old 
remark, “Let whoever will, write the 
history of the Nation, if you will only 
permit me to write its songs.” 


James Clarence Harvey, coming as 
a representative of the Lambs’ Club, 
surprised those assembled with verse. 
He recited: 


EES ZGEORGE—a de Cohan, one 
great-a beeg man! 
He not-a so high, like-a dees, 
He beeg, in de head, wid-a tings wot 
he know. 
He got-a great-a brain, for de beez. 
He not got-a de voice, lik-a ma cozzin 


Carus’— 
Some-a time-a he sing, tru de nose— 
But-a wen ’e come out, ’e raise-a hell 
on de stage, 
An’ w’atever he do—dat-a goes. 


I tak-a great-a pleash-a to stan’ onde 
feet, 

To tell-a de Friar wot I teenk; 
W’en it come-a to de point, where 
you-a get de beeg-a laugh, 

He got-a everyone-a else on de 
bleenk. P 
I no spik-a En-gleesh, molto buono— 
not-a well, 
No spik-a jus’ wot I intend. 
Excoos-a me, please. I tak-a de pleash 
Introduce-a ma Irisha friend. 


ISTHER TOASTMASTHER, 
Gintilmen Friars—toasted and 
fried: , 
My name is Michael Flaherty. 
I come from the Imerald Oisle; 
Me Dago frind was an asy marrk. 
Thare’s wan thing makes me shmoile. 
This name o’ Cohan, tacked on to a 
Mick, 
Is a bunco-business bluff ; 


767 
For I'll bet my hat that the little cuss 
Is the rale, owld Faynian sthuff. 


The sicond day I come to New Yorrk, 
As a ward o’ Tammany Hall, 
I cast me vote an’ I got a club, 
Brass buttons an’ shield an’ all. 
The only tip that they gi’mme wuz: 
“Kape mum an’ vote fer the shlate.” 
An’ I shware I tho’t, fer the furrsht six 
months, 
George Cohan was the King o’ the 
State. 
But, as toime passed on, I cut me teeth; 
I begun to realoize 
That it isn’t the man who makes your 
laws, 
That captures the capital proize. 
It’s the man who hands ye the bunch o’ 
laughs, 
And the lilt uv a rag-toime song, 
The flash o’ color and lights an’ gurrls, 
Whin yer luck’s all goin’ dead wrong. 


Now, in makin’ this sort uv an avenin’ 
spaach, 
I’m not, as yee see, such a much, 
‘An’ I hope ye’ll allow a frind o’ mine 
To sphake what I think. He’s Dutch. 


EESTER TOASTMEISTER, 
Frents—zitizens unt rebeaters: 
I’m der Bresidential Chairman off der 
International .Glub. 
Der Dago and her Irisher, dey t’ink vot 
I’m a dub. 
Dey t’ink dere goin’ doo git a laff, vit 
vot I half to spoke, 
An’ so dey chuck her chob on me, doo 
finish up der choke. 
Vell, maybe so! Unt maybe nod! I 
vant doo make id blain, 
Dot me unt all my familee got Cohan 
on der prain. 
Mine Frau, she says—“I like dot man, 
pecause he iss so smart.” 
My son, he says, his chorus geerls chust 
almosd break his heart. 
My daughter says she likes him doo 
unt den gits ret, in der face, 
She’s nice and blump and so, I pet she’s 
met him in some blace. 
Bud, annyhow, I chust god ub, to say 
for Georgie Cohan, 
Votefer iss id dot he does, he does it all 
damnt vell. 
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“Und such a atverdiser! Vy, dis Peary 
man unt Cook 

Iss chust a gouble o’ pikers, not even 
in der pook. 

_ Vy, ven dey sent der massach dot der 
Nort’ Bole vas in sight, 

Dey fount tree sheeters, on der ice, 
“See Cheorgie Cohan, to-night.” 

Excoose me blease. I got a frent vot 
helbs me ven I’m stuck. 

V'll introduce my Canadian frent. Dey 
call ’im a Kanuck. 


ONSIEUR LE CAPITAN, 
Zhentilman : 

W’en I com’ ’ere from Cana-da, wot 

“l you call “Habitant”— 

- You bet you laf, by Holy Skies!—I 

know jus’ wot I want. 

' Som’ tam’ I tak de gal to show; som’ 
tam’ I go alone. 

W’ichevare ’tis, you bet you laf, I go 
see Georgie Cohan. 

De raison w’y I lak’ George Cohan, I 
lak’ to hav’ you know, 

Is jus’ becaus’ for habitant, ’e gif wan 
dam’ good show. 

For man w’ot ’e can’t ’ear de work, ’e 
see de pretty shape. 

For man was blind, can’t see de girrls, 
’e ’ear de feedle scrape. 

For man lak’ me w’ot got ’im bot’, ’ees 
veray plain to see, 

For feefty cent, ’ees dam good tam’, 
an’—so George Cohan for me. 

Som’ tam’ ’e com’ by Cana-da. ’E 
not go by hotel— 

*E com’ wiz me, right on de boat, I 
gif good tam’ tak’ hell. 

Zat ees new kin’ of lif’ for ’im, new 

5 kin’ of habitat. 

I mak’ ’im present, my sweetheart. 

’Ernam ’ees Rosie Pratt. 


Att jesting aside, this wise little guy, - 


Whom you honor and toast to- 
night, 
Is sure to arrive, on schedule time 
And the proof is right here, in sight. 
It isn’t—“How much have you got?” 
with you, 
“How far does your name run back?” 
You Friars say, simply: “Well! What 
can you do? 
Make good or get off the track.” 


The purse may be short if the heart is 
of gold— 

A fellow that’s down on his luck, 

Like a —— sheep, led back to the 

old, 

Gets a new supply of pluck 

And he stands his chance to start anew, 

Not by himself and alone, 

To make a record and get his due, 

Like this honored guest, George Cohan. 

So, a royal health and a bumper toast, 

To energy, grit and vim, 

And the busy brain and the fame and 
the gain 

That concentrate in him. 


Colonel William F. Cody spoke of 
his farewell to the public world; and 
of his retirement to his ranch, where 
“the silent years are lurking in ambush 
for the Old Scout.” And tn his farewell 
he gave a welcome to the younger man, 
who “in the prime of youth is reaping 
the oe of endeavor well spent.” 

e said: 


SOME years ago, in a small Western 

cattle camp I happened to fall in at 
a bar—a rather crude affair, very much 
unlike those that Western writers and 
dramatists have misconceived. There 
was a dance-hall attached, and in one 
corner, a piano. The player drummed 
out all sorts of alleged melody. Play- 
ing the piano was a lost art then, and 
but few of the boys ever found it. One 
chap played well. But he wasn’t as 
quick on the trigger as he was on the 
ivories. 

A week or so after the burial, an- 
other musician came along. He was ut- 
terly impossible, so much so that the 
boys posted a sign above him which 
read: “Please don’t shoot the piano 
player—he’s doing the best he can.” 
This consideration was shown him 
solely on one account, one tune that he 
played and played well—a piece that 
every man, woman and child knows, 
that everyone loves and would fight 
for, the axis on which American valor 
and patriotism revolve. Gentlemen, 
my toast—Mr. George M. Cohan, 
The Friars, and the Star Spangled 
Banner. 











